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PREFACE. 



Whatbveb may be the cause, it is but too certain 
that in the present day, both at home and abroad, 
multitudes of religious young men, who a few years 
ago would have ranked as believers, are now, in- 
stead of attaching themselves to the Church, silently 
but rapidly becoming alienated from all Christian wor- 
ship and communion. 

* The fact,' says a recent writer, * may be explained 
as a passing fashion, or as the result of a certain 
phase of opinion, but it is a fact. And its gravity 
is heightened by the circumstance that we meet it 
in men whose lives are pure, who exhibit least of 
the worldly self-seeking spirit, who axe among the 
most thoughtful and cultivated. The conventional 
formulae of the indiflference of the corrupt heart or 
of the love of earthly things are wholly insufficient to 
explain a state of mind than which none is fraught 
with greater danger/ 

This general unsettlement of religious belief, it 
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is further remarked, has * grown from within ; the 
outcome of it is a scepticism reluctant rather than ag- 
gressive, which in some of the best men is rapidly- 
passing the border of intellectual hesitation.' 

The secret of the success which now attends pub- 
lications intended to advance a destructive criticism 
is that ^they speak to men abeady ^perplext in 
faith, but pure in deeds,' who received with their 
first instruction in Christianity statements of doctrine 
which, in the time of mature reflection, appear to con- 
tradict the Divine instincts of justice, mercy and truth, 
— the image of God's own eternity in the heart of 
iilan. These doctrines, taught as necessary inferences 
from, or as identical with the facts of Christianity 
were once acquiesced in as the creed of Christendom, 
but now, in not a few cases, repulsion follows the 
attempt to read and understand them by the light of 
reason and conscience.'* 

That it may be very difficult to render service 
to such persons without paimng or perplexing timid 
and anxious spirits is but too probable ; but every- 
thing of a merely personal character x)ught surely 
to be risked by Christians on behalf of men and 
-women who, even in their unbelief, have not cast 
off the reverential feeling for Scripture which they 

* Contemporary Review, ait. ^ Indian Questionvs/ No. 1, p. 125. 
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acquired in youth, and who are always willing to 
allow that to a Bible training they mainly owe the 
light and Hfe in and by which they now see. 

The following Correspondence will perhaps serve to 
explmn the state of things to which reference has 
been made, better than any merely general observa- 
tions could do. 



March 1867. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



(I.) 

A LETTER. 

My deab , 

Tour request that I should lay frankly before 
you my views regarding the Bible, and that I should state 
distinctly the particular difficulties which have led me to 
reject it, is certainly a reasonable one. Yet I can scarcely 
enter on the subject without pain ; nor would I pursue it did 
I not feel rather desirous of explaining to you the true 
position of a multitude of young men who are but too often, 
maligned or misunderstood. 

Begarding myself, I need only say that you have known 
me too long and too well to be in any danger of attributing 
my unbelief to moral perversion. My manner of life from, 
my youth up has been no secret to you, and I have conse- 
quently little fear that you will so grossly misjudge me as to 
suppose that I have any wish to escape obligation by cherish- 
ing scepticism, or any desire to justify lawlessness by denying 
Divine Law. But I wish to say a word or two on this point 
for others. 

The unbelievers of the present day, so far, at least, as I 
have come into contact with them, are not, as you seem to 
think, irreligious men. They are not mockers, neither do 
they sit in the seat of the scornful. Hundreds of them 
are, at the present hour, * wearying their souls to solve the 
problem how to conciliate the convictions to which the 
tendencies of the age have borne them with respect for time- 
honoured institutions, and tenderness for the faith of those 
whom they most love and honour.' 

You would be surprised to find how many of these have 
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been educated evangelically ; how many of them are persons 
of pure minds, generous, benevolent, and self-denying ; how 
willing many of them are to admit that to the Christian 
education they have received they owe everything they 
possess. 

It is a mistake to imagine that all, or even the greater 
part, of these persons either deny the truth of Christianity, 
or shrink from avowing their conviction that Jesus Christ 
was the greatest and best being that ever dwelt on earth. 
They do not dispute that the Bible has, in many respects, a 
claim to be regarded as the first of books. What they deny 
is, its Divine character, its authority, its infallibility. They 
are conscious enough of the darkness which, apart from re- 
velation, hangs over the world in which they live, but they 
do not see .evidence that the Bible has removed that dark- 
ness. On the contrary, the more the world advances on its 
way, and the greater the extent of human knowledge, the 
deeper seems to them the gloom and mystery which encom- 
passes aU things* Life and Death they regard as alike 
unknown and unknowable. Shadows, in the view of some, 
fall even on the character of God. His very existence is by 
such at times doubted. Whether, if existent, He is benevo- 
lent or malignant they think cannot be proved. It is possible 
they say, when in these moods, that God is ; possible that He 
is good ; possible that after death, life may be renewed ; but 
Tiothmg is certain* 

To afiSrm that men who are in this state of mind are un- 
happy is often, but not always, true ; for the mind, like the 
eye, can accustom itself to darkness as well as to light, and 
where absolute certainty cannot be obtained, the soul can 
find rest even in a bare possibility. 

Anything, they think, is better than a Gospel, so called, 
which is in fact no gospel or good news at aU, since it con- 
signs aU but a fraction of the human race to irremediable 
sorrow; which exaggerates human sin, and limits Divine 
mercy; which throws no sunshine on the dark spots that 
rest upon humanity, and which brings no balm to those that 
need it most — the slaves of evil, of ignorance, and of super- 
stition. 
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As a rule, however, they have no wish to undermine the 
faith of others, and no desire to deprive anyone of consola- 
tions which are dear to him. Their spirit is critical, but not 
contemptuous ; it is historic, not intolerant. They disbelieve 
in miracles, but they have no disposition to laugh at those 
who hold to them. That which is to believers a question of 
Life or Death is to them a matter of pure indifference. 
Where others are enthusiastic, they are calm and judicial. 

To these men I adhere. Their number is much greater 
than you think, and it is constantly increasing. They have 
their faults without doubt, but in this respect they are only 
on a par with their opponents. They may sometimes forget 
what is due to the cherished beliefs of wise and good men 
who have inherited the opinions of a dead past, but the rude- 
ness is not wanton ; it arises from the absence of reverence 
for what others esteem to be Divine rather than from any 
feeling of animosity. Forgive them this wrong, and believe 
me when I say that whatever your opinion may be of any of 
us, our own conviction is that we are doing a good work, 
that we are striving to establish the principle of freedom of 
enquiry, in opposition to that of acquiescence in dogmas utterly 
at variance, as we think, not only with the discoveries of 
science, but with the first principles of morality. 

We are ready to avow our belief that the Bible is re- 
sponsible for the prevalence of the dogmas to which we 
object, and therefore, * while we admit the good that is to 
be found in it, while we neither altogether reject or despise 
its teachings, we cannot allow it to be held in the estimation 
that has hitherto been accorded to it, nor can we permit 
either it or anything else to come between conscience and 
God.' 

We think that the Bishop of Natal has demonstrated that 
the Sacred Eecords, as they are caUed, are not, as a whole, 
historical, and therefore that the moral and spiritual propo- 
sitions contained in these books cannot be authoritative. 
When, therefore, we find in Scripture actions recorded and 
commended which are immoral ; commands given which are 
iniquitous ; and statutes ordained which are unjust ; we put 
them aside just as we should do if they were found in any 
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other book. We maintain that many things in the Bible 
are untrue, and others morally wrong ; among the latter we 
reckon the Mosaic laws regarding slavery, and the instruc- 
tions given for the extermination of whole tribes. We are 
amazed and confounded when we discern that some of these 
things have been palliated in the writings of a man so great 
and good as was Dr. Arnold, and that even Lord Macaulay 
should speak of the Jews as specially selected by God to be 
* the ministers of His vengeance, and specially commanded 
by Him to do many things which, if done without His au- 
thority, would have been atrocious crimes.' The principle 
which underlies this demoralising process is, I need not say, 
more speciously, and therefore more perniciously, laid down 
by Bishop Butler in his * Analogy.' 

On the general question of inspiration, my own notion is 
that it ought not to be regarded as anything peculiar to the 
past, since we are all, in a certain sense, inspired. All truly 
great men are unquestionably inspired men. On your own 
showing, every Christian is inspired who is made a partaker 
of the Holy Ghost. Do you not recognise this fact when 
you pray, ^ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the in- 
spiration of thy Holy Spirit ? ' Do you not aflBLrm it when 
you claim for the godly the promise of the Comforter — * He 
shall guide you into all truth? ' Can you, then, really be- 
lieve that Biblical inspiration is anything more or less than 
the combination in the writers of the two-fold gift — genius 
and piety ? I myself agree with Mr. F. W. Newman, when 
he says that only one kind of inspiration can be admitted, 
namely, that of ^ an ordinary influence of the Divine Spirit 
on the hearts of men, which quickens and strengthens their 
moral and spiritual powers, and is accessible to aU (in a 
certain stage of development) in some proportion to their 
own faithfdlness.' Of course, this is but intuition, and, 
holding it, the value and importance of revelation in the 
Scriptures becomes very small indeed : but I cannot help that. 

Professor Strauss somewhat expresses my thought when 
he says that * God has revealed Himself to mankind at all 
times — in their own minds, in the works of creation, in the 
history of the nations, and, finally, in some particularly 
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gifbed men whom He raised up as lawgivers and prophets, 
as teachers and apostles. Such men have risen among all 
nations, but chiefly amongst the Jews, who very early enter- 
tained the notion that there is but one God, that He is the 
Almighty Creator of heaven and earth, that He is not to be 
represented by any image or likeness, that He is the holy 
Lawgiver, the just Euler, of the destinies of mankind. The 
religious writings of the ancient Jewish nation being the 
only ones in which this foundation of true religion is to be 
found so pure and strong (for which reason even the New 
Testament relies on and appeals to the Old in this respect) 
they are also holy to us ; and the books of Moses and 
Samuel, the Psalms, and the Prophets are indispensable to 
our edification. 

* But they are not trustworthy as records of actual facts. 
Several remarkable events undoubtedly happened to the 
Israelitish nation, chiefly in the early period of their history ; 
they had escaped from servitude in Egypt under strange 
circumstances, and after a long migration they had conquered 
the land of Canaan in bloody wars. These occurrences, of 
course, continued to live in the mouths of the people from 
generation to generation. At length some pious Israelite, 
dwelling on the Divine activity with regard to the departure 
from Egypt, imagined it in the form in which it stands, as if 
God had ordered Moses in an oral conversation to deliver 
His people — as if He had visibly, in the pillar of cloud and 
of fire, marched before the army, and so forth. This, written 
down in after times, is probably the real origin of the rela- 
tions thereof in those writings that are commonly called 
the books of Moses.* In this way, that which is recorded in 
the Old Testament as supernatural may, I think, be ac- 
counted for. 

So with the New Testament. *The first Christians 
naturally asked themselves whence in Christ comes this 
clearness of mind, this sublimity of spirit, this purity of 
heart which is nowhere else to be found in any human 
being? He was not produced by sinful seed, was their 
answer; He immediately descended from God, the fountain 
of all light. This most likely gave rise to the relations of 
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His supernatural production contained in the Gospels of 
St» Matthew and St. Luke. As a higher spirit He appeared 
to have come down upon this earth for a short time ; after 
His departure from it He seemed to have returned to God, 
whence He came. This again gave rise to the relations of 
His resurrection and ascension, and so forth.' 

* Christ will indeed come back to judge the world ; only 
His coming to judge us is not one that is always delayed 
from century to century, and never takes place ; but the Lord 
passes judgment every day, for He has given His spirit into 
our hearts to judge us : punishing us when we are doing or 
coveting evil, and rewarding us with peace and happiness 
when we are guided and governed by it. And thus our in- 
ward judge — our conscience — purified and sharpened by the 
Spirit of Christ, is adjudging and preparing to us already in 
this life reward or punishment, happiness or sorrow, accord- 
ing to what we deserve. This clearly indicates that also in 
a future life the Divine Judge will assign to each of us that 
noiansion in His Father's house which he has made himself 
worthy of here on earth.' * 

I grant that, in one sense, under this mode of treatment, 
the Book goes, but in another it remains ; remains * to be 
read more intelligently than ever, not as the infallible Word 
of God, which it is not, but the fallible word of man, which 
it is ; read as containing a record, not of what God said and 
did, but of what the best minds in past ages thought God said 
and did. Truth in this way develops. The God of David is 
an improvement on the God of the book of Joshua. Isaiah's 
God is not like the God of Moses or of Abraham. The 
"Father" revealed by Jesus is holier, wiser, and purer than 
them alL Men will indeed have to give up the superstitions 
of other days — ^the dogmas that were accepted on trust — ^the 
dreams of dim ages past and gone ; but they will build on 
a surer foundation — they will have a nearer and a dearer 
faith in One who speaks to His faithful sons to-day ; and they 
will bmld their faith and hope on a better thing than an in- 

* The opinions of Professor David Strauss, as embodied in his letter to the 
Burgomaster Hirzell, Professor Orelli, and Professor Hitzig, at Zurich, trans- 
lated and printed for general circulation as a tract 
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fallible book (even though they could have it), for they will 
build on an infallible God, who will give to all who seek Him 
the witness of His own blessed Spirit that " now are we the 
sons of God." Then we shall aU see plainly that the Bible 
is our helper and not our master ; that it belongs to the ex- 
perience and the literature of the past ; and that while we 
reverence and study it, we are not to build all our hopes upon 
it, but that we are to trust to the same God as David and 
Jesus trusted in, that we may receive in the same way and to 
the same end, the wisdom that made them wise and the in- 
spiration that made them good. The Bible is a book of the 
past, and it necessarily reflects the errors and the limited ex- 
perience of the past.* * 

But, apart from these views, many enquiries must be made 
before I can accept the Bible. Take the four Gospels for 
instance. How am I to know who wrote them, or when they 
were written ? How am I to ascertain what means of know- 
ledge the writers had, and whether or no they were eye-wit- 
nesses of what they record ? If they were not, I must be 
told how they got their information. These, and many si- 
milar questions which you good people never seem to trouble 
yourselves about, appear to me to be essential and impera- 
tively to require an answer. 

Do not, however, suppose, I pray you, that, being in this 
sceptical condition, I must of necessity be altogether desti- 
tute of serious piety. By no means. I can, and do still 
occasionally, worship both in the Established Church and 
among Nonconformists. What I agree with I unite in; 
what I dissent from I leave unnoticed. My tastes lead me 
to prefer liturgical to free prayer, and I cannot but think that 
one day we shall have forms for public devotion sufficiently 
sesthetic to gratify the religious sentiment, without involving 
dogmas which lead only to dispute. It certainly must be 
allowed that Christianity, whether in all respects true or not 
in the shape we have it, is eminently useful, highly consola- 
tory to the poor and dependent, a restraint on many which 
could be ill spared, and an occasion of constant kindness and 
benevolent activity. 

* * The Light that Pains/ a tract printed for gratuitous distribution. 

a 
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Furtlier, in the absence of individual conviction, Chnrcli 
authority, if not pressed too far, offers many advantages. 
Amid the restlessness and discomfort engendered by profit- 
less enquiry, it is a satisfaction, in the absence of anything 
better, to admit the fact that the Church represents the be- 
liefs of centuries, whether those beliefs be accurate or not ; 
and that confidence in her, whether well grounded or other- 
wise, at least ensures quiet, by pacifying where it may not 
satisfy, and by fostering habits the tendency of which must 
xmquestionably be favourable to domestic happiness, to social 
comfort, and to the interests of law and order among all 
classes in the commonwealth. 

Such is my case. I have been perfectly frank with you in 
stating it, and I cannot but hope that you will answer me 
in a similar spirit. 

Believe me to be. 

Yours cordially. 



xvu 



(H.) 
THE KEPLY. 



My deab 



You do me but justice when you express con- 
fidence that I shall not attribute the intellectual wanderings 
of the son of my dearest friend to moral causes. I have no 
right to do this in any case. It is deeply to be regretted 
that believers should so often be harsh in their judgments of 
those who, while honest and respectful in their treatment of 
Scripture, are unable to arrive at settled convictions regard- 
ing its authority. Be assured that the highest faith is not 
favourable either to bigotry or uncharitableness. Confidence 
in the Bible, when it arises from supposed triumph in argu- 
ment, or from a blind and hereditary acceptance of its claim, 
is, I am quite aware, but too often accompanied by an im- 
loving and self-righteous feeling towards unbelievers ; but this 
fault is rarely found among persons who feel and acknowledge 
that their joy, in truth, is the result of a subjective experience 
of its value, derived from the source and fountain of all truth. 
And for obvious reasons. The faith which is subjective carries 
with it that sense of certainty which alone gives repose to the 
spirit — a repose favourable alike to humility and respect for 
the consciences of others, and every way out of harmony 
with either anger or arrogance. Only such a faith is, pro- 
perly speaking. Divine ; for * the light in which a man can 
no longer call man " master " is light in which he can no 
longer desire to be called " master." He who has this faith 
will rarely venture to say when and how, and to what ex- 
tent, his brother man is rebellious to light and guilty in 
respect of unbelief; will rarely attempt to decide as to who 
is leaning to his own understanding, or who receiving the 
Kingdom of God as a little child.' ^ 

' Thoughts on Revelation, witli Special Reference to the Present Time. 
By John McLeod Campbell. 
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And now you must allow me to say that I think you have 
taken far too favourable a view of a class who seem to me 
anything but models for sincere and serious enquirers. Ho- 
nest doubt, honestly dealt with, is, I believe, injurious to no 
one; but doubt encouraged and indulged soon becomes a 
habit of the mind, and a very unwholesome one too, not 
unfrequently weakening, and sometimes destroying the very 
capacity for estimating moral evidence. It is by no means 
rare to meet with doubters who are so unreasonable in relation 
to their difficulties that, in dealing with them, one is more 
tempted to question the healthiness of the brain than the 
integrity of the purpose. It is * the fool ' who says in his 
heart * there is no God.* 

Some men of this stamp whom I have known were ob- 
viously under the influence of an intense and morbid egotism, 
and others were so completely in bondage to a sense of the 
ludicrous that they seemed absolutely incapable of dealing 
with anything seriously^ which could, by a little perverted 
ingenuity, be made to look grotesque. Few sceptics, I think, 
are distinguished by the possession of a robust and well- 
balanced intellect. I doubt not that among these persons are 
to be found many who may fairly claim to be regarded with 
the greatest consideration and respect. But this is not the 
case vrith all. As among believers are to be seen weak minds 
as well as strong ones ; bad men as well as good men ; per- 
sons who are able to give a sound reason for the hope that is 
in them, as well as persons who can give no reason at all : so 
among unbelievers there are not a few who but too plainly 
indicate that self-complacency and conceit have had very 
much to do with their doubts, while others are as clearly the 
victims of pride and a rebellious wiU — persons who are ob- 
viously destitute of all reverence^ and perhaps it is not too 
much to say disbelievers alike in truth and goodness. AU 
this may surely be allowed, without disputing for a moment 
what you have advanced in favour of your friends. 

In relation to your own difficulties, it will only be possible, 
in a brief letter like this, to glance gtmerally at some consi- 
derations which you seem to me to have overUH>kod. 

Your views of inspiration are of course not mine. I oer- 
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tainly regard Biblical inspiration — for I here speak of that 
only — as something very different from either genius or piety, 
whether single or combined. I do not think it at all akin to 
what we sometimes call the inspiration of the poet, of the 
painter, of the sculptor, or of the musician. I am far, in- 
deed, from disputing that the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift may justly be regarded as endowing men of genius with 
all that distinguishes them from their fellows, but when I 
speak of Holy Scripture as inspired I use the word in a much 
higher sense than this. I regard that book— so far as it is 
God-breathed at all — as inspired in such an exceptional way 
as to remove its revelations altogether out of the rank, even 
of the highest of merely human compositions. 

I admit, indeed, that you would have good ground for 
maintaining the continuance of inspiration amongst us, if 
your application of the text quoted was a right one. But it 
is not 80. It is a very serious and mischievous mistake to 
apply the words, * He shall guide you into all truth,* to 
every believer. To do so, except in a very limited sense^ is, in 
my judgment, to destroy the broadest distinction that can be 
pointed out between inspired and uninspired communications. 
I am always ashamed at the arrogance — however disguised 
as humility — which is implied when good men say, as many 
do, * the Holy Spirit has taught me this or that ; God fulfils 
His promise, and guides me into all truth ;* when they 
ought to say, * God has revealed in the Bible all truth needful 
for my salvation from evil, and for my spiritual growth. Just 
as I come to that book in a right spirit, free from pride and 
prejudice, from selfishness and sectarianism ; not governed by 
inferior motives, not moved by the desire that such or such 
an opinion of mine may be confirmed by Scripture, but only 
anxious to know what the Book says ; in other words, just so 
far as I am purified by the Spirit of God, and my will is 
brought into harmony with the Divine will, shall I attain 
wisdom. On the other hand, just in proportion as I come to 
the written word xmder the influence of evil, of self-will, of 
bigotry, or of given theological systems, shall I be liable to 
delusion and darkness. That which was promised to the 
Apostles was not, in the same sense, promised to me. The 
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Lord led them into all truth hy direct revelationy that they 
might be the instructors of the Church in all ages. The 
Lord will lead me into aU truth, only by the subjection of 
my will — by giving me a loving, candid, and fearless spirit ; 
by purifying and elevating my moral nature, and by bring- 
ing me in this state of mind into heartfelt contact with the 
revelations of Scripture.' 

These are my views ; and I wish you to believe that, in 
holding them, I am anything but insensible to the difficulties 
which embarrass us, in presenting what may be regarded by 
men in general as satisfactory proof of many things that we 
often take for granted, such as miracles, the authorship and 
authenticity of the four Gospels, the formation of the canon, 
and much beside. I hope, before long, to lay before you 
some thoughts by which you will see how these things pre- 
sent themselves to my own mind. 

I am, I confess, greatly astonished to find that you should 
be able, with the amount of natural good sense you possess, 
to accept Strauss's ideological theory, and to content yourself 
with the assumption that from some unknown cause or other 
— for a special revelation is denied — the Jews, although 
every way inferior in general culture to the surrounding 
nations, were, even in the very earliest times, immeasurably 
before others in the knowledge of God ; so much so, that the 
writers of the New Testament properly ^rely upon and 
appeal * to them in this respect ; nay, that we ourselves, with 
equal propriety, regard some portions at least of Jewish lite- 
rature as ^ holy and indispensable to edification.* We ba- 
lievers say so too, and our reasons for thus judging — what- 
ever they may be worth — are before the world. But what 
are yours ? Thfe books themselves, accordiag to your view, 
while professing to be historical, are really not so; the 
writers, whoever they might be, are confessedly untrust- 
worthy, for while they broadly and repeatedly assert that 
such and such things are facts, they, in reality, only ima- 
gined them. What these * pious Israelites ' assert to have 
received directly from God they really invented in order to 
account for things they could not otherwise explain. When 
they affij'm in the most unmistakeable terms that certain 
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miractilous occurrences took place, such as the presence of 
the pillar of cloud and the passage of the Red Sea, they only 
* imagined the Divine activity,' and wrote as if the events 
had actually transpired ; thisy you say, is the real origin of 
the relations given in the writings commonly called the 
Books of Moses. In like manner the narratives of the New 
Testament are but evolutions of human thought, utterly 
untrue if presented as facts, yet true as relations of what 
^ the best minds in past ages thought Gk)d said and did/ 

The theory further supposes that when these early intui- 
tions took shape, and were by somebody or other formed 
into a book, and ultimately accepted as national annals, the 
compilers or inventors gained their end by moulding the 
whole into a history the very reverse of what might reason- 
ably have been expected on the supposition that the object 
was to present documents likely to be pleasing. For what is 
this Jewish history as we have it, whether true or false, but a 
record of early degradation, of continued ingratitude, of per- 
versity, obstinacy, and crime ? Of the early judges one 
(Ehud) is represented as an assassin; another (Abimelech), 
the son of a concubine, is said to have murdered all his 
family, and to have been cruel enough on one occasion to 
have burnt alive about a thousand helpless captives, men and 
women ; a third (Jephtah) in civil strife slays above 40,000 
of his countrymen ; a fourth (Samson) is but a half-civilised 
giant ;. and the state of the country generally is at one period 
morally degraded to such an extent that one entire tribe — 
Benjamin — ^had to be all but extirpated. Again, what an 
unsatisfactory history is that of Saul! What dark stains 
rest on David ! What a sad ending is that of Solomon ! 
What a catalogue of sins and idolatries defaces the glory of 
succeeding monarchs ! Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that Ezra and his scribes instead of finding the records said 
to have been discovered invented them, this, at least, follows, 
that such a history, if not felt to be as true as it was humi- 
liating, would certainly have excited popular indignation and 
been rejected at once. 

I am bound, however, to suppose that you really believe 
the narratives of Scripture to be inventions^ and that you also 
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believe in their utility and in the pieiy of the men who set 
them afloat, for you say you do; but I could not have 
accepted such a statement on any authority short of your 
own. For what does it involve ? Certainly this — ^that false- 
hoods are not only innocent but useful, * absolutely edify- 
ing ; ' that men may be, at one and the same time, untrust- 
worthy and yet * pious ; * that * the best minds in past ages ' 
were justified in putting forth what they had only thought as 
what they had seen and heard ; in affirming that their sub- 
jective feelings were actual and objective facts. I am quite 
willing to admit that a supernatural revelation has its diffi- 
culties, but were those difficulties ten times greater or more 
numerous than they are they would not approach the con- 
tradictions which are inseparable from the theory you have 
adopted. Talk about the moral difficulties of the Bible, why 
they shrink into absolute insignificance when compared with 
an hypothesis which annihilates all distinction between right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood, giving, in fact, to Msehood 
the moral power of truth, to wrong-doing the efficacy of that 
which is right. 

You will perhaps say this is not fair ; that it is sui'ely pos- 
sible for a man to idealise honestly, and more than this, to 
present ideal thought to himself and to others with all the 
vividness and force of objective reality without thereby be- 
coming either a cheat or a charlatan. I admit that such a 
case is possible, but not in relation to the narratives of 
Scripture. M. Benan has been attempting this feat very 
lately in relation to the Resurrection, and never was there a 
more signal failure. Facts, as has been well said, ^ will not 
bend to this process.' There never were naiTatives less ideal 
or more straightforward in their reality; they might have 
been purposely framed to contrast with professed accoimts of 
visions and to exclude the possibility of their being con- 
founded with such accounts. The recitals show little care to 
satisfy our curiosity, or to avoid the appearance of inconsist- 
ency in detail; but nothing can be more removed from 
vagueness and hesitation than their definite, positive state- 
ments. It is not criticism, but mere arbitrary license, to say 
that these facts stand for fancies. The very notion is trifling 
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and incredible. We may disbelieve if we will, bnt to endea- 
vour to make out that plain assertions are visions is but to 
take refuge in the most unlikely of guesses.' 

There is no fact in history more certain than that Jesus 
Christ appeared in Judea at the time He is said to have done, 
that He was crucified, that He was believed by His disciples 
to have risen from the dead, that * many, professing to have 
been original witnesses of that event and of the Christian 
miracles generally, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief of the truth of those accounts.' ^ May I not add, and 
call you and your friends as witnesses, that motives connected 
with these beliefs have in all ages elevated and ennobled 
those who have received them into their hearts with simpli- 
city and love ? The theory of Strauss is absolutely worthless. 

And now for your assertion that in the Bible may be found 
commands which are immoral and iniquitous, such as those 
which direct the massacre of the Canaanites and sanction 
cruelty to slaves. 

Let us take first the slaughter of the Canaanites. What I 
have to show, according to you, is that since God did com- 
mand the destruction of these people. He was right in doing 
so. To this, however, I demur. In accepting the Pentateuch 
as historically true, I am simply bound to show, first, that the 
assertion of a Divine command to the Israelites to take posses- 
sion of Canaan hy force^ is inseparable from the rest of the 
narrative ; and then to state the limitations under which, as I 
imagine, such phrases as * The Lord said * or * The Lord 
spake ' ought to be received. 

I do not myself think Lord Macaulay's way of putting the 
matter, although a very common, is a right one. I see no 
evidence either that the Jews were (except in an indirect and 
limited sense) *the ministers of Gk)d's vengeance,* or that 
they had a commission to extirpate the nations of Canaan. 
Least of all can I admit that they were ^ specially com- 
manded by God to do many things which, if done without 

* Saturday Review, art. on Kenan's Des Ap6tre8. 
^' Paley's Evidence, motto to cap. ii.-ix. 
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His authority, would have been atrocious crimes.' Right 
and wrong are not different things in God and man, nor can 
even the Divine Being rightfully do to-day what He Him- 
self declared to be wrong yesterday, for right is always and 
eternally right. 

The argument that such or such a proceeding appears to 
us, when judged by the light of the Gospel, to be unjust, cruel, 
or any way wrong, is a very sound one for doubting whether 
God ever sanctioned it — a powerful reason for demanding 
good evidence that He did so; but it reaches no further. 
If it can be satisfactorily shown that God did really command 
this or that thing to be done, we must bow in silence ; unless, 
indeed, we mean, with our limited faculties, and still more 
limited knowledge, to set ourselves up as wiser or better than 
our Maker. I cannot, however, admit for a moment that, 
whether commanded by Qod or not, the conquest of Canaan 
by the Israelites was in itself an atrocious crime, except on 
the theory which neither you nor I hold to, that war for 
purposes of conquest is, under all circumstances, criminal. 

But the question for our consideration is: Did God, in 
very deed, command the massacre of the Canaanites? A 
prior question of course arises, which is this : When God 
communicates His will to man, does He do it in such a way 
as not only to render mistake as to the command itself im- 
possible, but also to secure infallibility as to the means em- 
ployed in its execution ? 

To neither of these questions can an absolutely affirmative 
reply be given. Admitting — which we certainly must, if we 
hold to the Book — ^that God spake unto Moses, Joshua, and 
Samuel, intelligibly, whether revealing His character, or com- 
manding certain things to be done, we are nevertheless 
altogether in the dark as to the mode in which this was 
accomplished. We cannot get beyond the Apostolic state- 
ment, that the same God who hath *in these latter days 
spoken unto us by His Son,* did * at sundry times and in 
divers manners speak unto the fathers by the prophets' 
(Heb. i. 1). 

But, accepting this statement, what follows ? Why clearly 
this : that as a true apprehension of the message of ' the Son ' 
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IS made dependent on the staie of the heart of each indi- 
vidual to whom it comes, so must it be with every message 
Gk)d gives or sends to the children of men. Eminently is this 
the case when the communication relates to anything that 
has to be done by man. Paul had to withstand Peter as a 
man to be blamed in relation to the particular course he was 
pursuing in doing God's work. Moses, in fulfilling a Divine 
command, sinned grievously ; nor is there the slightest reason 
to suppose that any servant of God is, or ever was, free from 
liability to error in executing the Divine will, if pride or am- 
bition, or selfish passion in any form, mingles with the work. 
Before, therefore, we * charge God foolishly ' with sanctioning 
wrong, let us be quite sure that He commanded the thing to 
be done in the way it was. 

The ordinary impression seems to be that a constant and 
direct intercourse went on between the early rulers of the Jews 
and their Heavenly King, under which error was impossible ; 
that every act of the government was directed and regulated 
by intimations from above ; that the judges or governors of 
Israel were but the passive recipients of Divine instructions ; 
that the obedience rendered was therefore, to a great extent, 
mechanical, leaving little, if any, place for the judgment of 
the statesman. Something like this is commonly held by 
persons who, without much reflection, think and speak of the 
people of Israel as placed under a theocratic government. 
But such a view of things cannot be sustained from Scripture. 
On the contrary, there can be no question as to the fact that 
intimations of the Divine will, as to what the Jews should do 
imder given circumstances, always left room for wisdom or 
folly in the execution, for judgment or want of judgment in 
the ruler, for partial or entire obedience in the people. 

The distinctions commonly drawn by Christian writers 
between the old dispensation and the new, generally involve 
error in the way of exaggerating differences. Lord Bacon 
asserts broadly that * Prosperity is the blessing of the old 
Testament ; but that adversity is the blessing of the New.' 
Archbishop Whately, annotating on this observation, re- 
marks : * The distinguishing characteristic of the old cove- 
nant, of the Mosaic Law, was, that it was enforced by a 
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system of temporal rewards and judgments^ administered 
according to an extraordinary (miraculous) providence. The 
Israelites were promised as the reward of obedience, long life, 
and health, and plentiful harvests, and victory over their 
enemies. And the punishments threatened for disobedience 
were pestilence, famine, defeat, and all kinds of temporal 
calamity. These were the rewards and punishments that 
formed the sanction of the Mosaic law. But the new 
covenant, the Gospel, held out as its sanction, rewards and 
punishments in the next world, and these only.' 

Facts, however, do not bear out these statements, except with 
many limitations, Asaph was so perplexed by observing the 
prosperity of the wicked in life, and their tranquillity in death, 
contrasting, as he saw it did, with the frequent misfortunes of 
the righteous, that he could get no peace until he went into 
the house of God and meditated on their latter end (at 
the day of judgment). And, on the other hand, certainly 
nothing can be more true than your assertion that God is 
judging us all every day, sometimes rewarding and some- 
times inflicting punishment, according to a man's obedience 
or disobedience. 

The truth is, we commonly fall in this matter into a 
double mistake. Wg are foolish enough to think that be- 
cause the action of God is not always obvious to us, He 
has now less to do with the world's affairs than He once 
had. We exaggerate the extent of His interference in former 
times, because it related more than it does now to the out- 
ward and visible. We ought to remember that at no time 
does God manifest Himself more frequently or more directly 
than is needful, while at all times He leaves us to apply the 
principles He has laid down to practical life, as a part of our 
probation, a course which of necessity involves the possibility 
of error on our side. 

The declaration, ^The Lord said,' ^The Lord spake,' or 
phrases of similar import, occur probably a hundred times 
in the Pentateuch alone, and in by far the greater part of 
these cases the words are used, not as asserting in each sepa- 
rate case a direct and immediate Divine revelation, but as im- 
plying the settled convictions of the speaker as to the Diving 
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•will. They denote in these cases the application of Divine 
statements to given circumstances, by good, but human and 
therefore fallible, men. Further, we are strangely apt to 
forget that *the severity' of God is far more seen in His 
dealings with the chosen people than with their enemies. 
In the wilderness, on one occasion, fourteen thousand die 
of plague, on account of transgression. On another, many 
perish by the sword. On a third, the earth opens and swal- 
lows up oflFenders. On a fourth, fiery serpents are sent in 
punishment; while the frightful calamities brought upon 
Judea by the Romans, to say nothing of the previous over- 
throw of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans — all these events being 
distinctly put before us as judicial — involved miseries quite 
as great as any that the Canaanites suffered. 

In relation to these nations, the assumption almost always 
made is, that God commanded their entire extirpation on 
account of their crimes. But this is not sustained by the 
narrative. The command is, *Thou shalt drive them out before 

thee Thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor 

with their gods. They shall not dwell in thy land, lest they 
make thee sin against Me.' (Exod. xxiii. 32-33.) * Ye shall 
destroy their altars, break their images, and cut down their 
groves : lest thou take of their daughters to thy sons, and 
go a-whoring after their gods.' (Exod. xxxiv. 11-17.) The 
prondse, renewed from time to time, is : * I will send hornets 
before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, 
and the Hittite from before thee.' Again : * I will send an 
angel before thee ; and I will drive out the Canaanite.* 
(Exod. xxxiii. 2.) Further, as a fact^ * multitudes of them 
did flee, some into Africa, and others into Greece. Proco- 
pius says they first retreated into Egypt, but gradually ad- 
vanced into Africa, where they built many cities.'* They 
were never destroyed, except when their evil influence could 
not in any other way be got rid of. 

When the Israelites fought, they naturally adopted the 
ordinary laws of war — the only laws which prevailed in 
their time — and, in accordance therewith, they slew or 
made slaves of their enemies. Had the Canaanites been 

^ Calmet, edited by Taylor. 
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the conquerors, they would, in like manner, have slain or 
enslaved the Israelites. 

* But,' you will say, * the Lord, according to the Bible, 
commanded the slaughter of women and children/ This, 
however, is not as clear as at first sight it seems to be. 
The first instance in which this practice occurs is in the 
case of the Midianites, who had brought such grievous 
calamities on Israel by seducing the people to idolatry 
and immorality, in order that they might offend God. 
(Numb. XXV. 1-18 and xxxi. 16.) Here they, in the first 
instance, slew only the kings of Midian and their war- 
riors. Moses, however, is wroth at this forbearance, and 
commands the execution of all the male children and of 
all the women who were not virgins. That the great 
lawgiver was justified in so doing we have no right to 
assume. His motive was doubtless the preservation of 
the people, but he does not appear to have had any Divine 
sanction for this severity. (Numb. xxxi. 14-20.) A little 
later we have a recital of the general direction to ^ drive 
out^ all the inhabitants, and to ^destroy all their pictures 
«;nd images,' but nothing is said about killing the people. 
(Numb, xxxiii. 52-56.) This direction had, however, been 
exceeded by the Israelites, for when Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, refused to let them pass, they destroyed all they 
overcame, even the women and the little ones. In thus act- 
ing, they but too plainly imitated the habits of the nations 
by which they were surrounded. 

Once embarked in this ruthless course, they pursued it 
in the case of Og, king of Bashan, as well as with others. 
Moses certainly approves this slaughter in his address at 
Horeb, giving as the reason the prevention of intermarriages, 
and consequent idolatry. (Deut. vii. 1-11 and xx. 16-18.) 
Joshua follows the example at Jericho (Josh. vi. 21) ; at Ai 
(viii. 25) ; at Lachish, at Debir, arid in other places (x. 40). 
But it is here to be remarked, that this course is only taken 
with those tribes who came into battle. It is evident that 
the Canaanites might have made peace if they would, for it 
is remarked, ^ There was. not a city that made peace with the 
children of Israel, save the inhabitants of Gibeon.' 
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If Moses, in the address referred to, was infallible — if he 
was but the mouthpiece of God in the directions he gives to 
save alive of the seven nations * nothing that breatheth ' — it 
is clearly not for us to dispute the command ; but if, as Dr. 
Pye Smith has put it, * the sanction of the New Testament 
to the inspiration of the Old extends only to ^ holy things,' 
and that ^ to attach it to other things is to lose sight of its 
nature, and to misapply its design,' it is at least an open 
question whether this was the case. That God was not 
pledged, so to speak, to extirpate the Canaanites, although 
He supematurally assisted the Israelites in obtaining posses- 
sion of their land, is clear from the fact that the work was 
not done wherever it was unnecessary. Miraculous aid, indeed, 
appears to have been withheld after the primary end — ^posses- 
sion of the land — had been attained. We are distinctly told 
that the children of Israel could not drive out the Jebusites. 
(Josh, XV. 63.) And, again, ^ The Lord was with Judah, and 
he (Judah) drave out the inhabitants of the mountain ; but 
could not d/irive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they 
had chariots of i/ron.* (Judg. i. 19.) In other cases, when 
the Israelites became strong enough to conquer, they not 
only refrained from slaughter, making the people tributary, 
and dwelling among them, but intermarried, became idola- 
trous, and forsook the God of their fathers. (Judg. iii. 6-7.) 
As a consequence of this apostasy, they became themselves, 
from time to time, slaves : first, to the king of Mesopotamia 
(iii. 8), then to the Moabites (iii. 14), then to the Canaanites 
(iv. 2, 3), and then to the Midianites (vi. 1). During aU these 
years, Israel enjoyed the Divine help only at long intervals, 
and then providentially rather than theocratically, since it 
was by the raising up of men as deliverers who were some- 
times anytMng but good or godly. 

You will perhaps say I have purposely omitted any notice 
of a case which cannot be explained by the foregoing con- 
siderations, viz. that of the Amalekites destroyed by Saul 
under the directions of Samuel. (1 Sam. xv. 2, 3.) The pro- 
phet here certainly claims to speak for God, when he says 
to Saul, * Go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that 
they have, and spare them not; but slay both man and 
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woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.' 
The command appears to have been executed, except in so 
far as Agag himself was concerned and the cattle. For 
saving these, Saul is rejected from being king over Israel 
(xv. 23). 

The question arises, Did Samuel, in issuing this command, 
act by the immediate direction of God, or was the order 
given under an erroneous impression that in this act of 
destruction he was but carrying out a Divine threatening, 
and justifiably accomplishing a great work of retribution ? 
Probably the latter. He believed, doubtless, that he was but 
uttering the Divine Will when he said, * Hearken thou unto 
the voice of the words of the Lord,' and yet it is anything but 
certain that he was right in thus speaking. He was evidently 
not infallible or quite free, from secondary motives in what he 
did as the representative of God, or he would not have 
appointed his sons judges — men * who turned aside after 
lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment.' (1 Sam. 
viii. 3.) He was now old, and if he erred in the one instance 
why should he not in the other ? Besides, it is not a little 
remarkable that while he tells Saul that God had, on account 
of this act of disobedience^ rejected him from being king, he 
had, before this occurrence^ deposed the son of Kish for offer- 
ing sacrifice without authority (xiii. 13, 14). 

That there was not the same degree of personal superin- 
tendence, so to speak, on the part of the Divine Being over 
the Israelites, after the making of the golden calf, as there 
had been before, is evident from the word of the Lord to 
Moses on that occasion : * Go, lead the people into the place 
of which I have spoken unto thee: behold mine AngeV (as 
distinguished from the more immediate presence of God 
which had hitherto been enjoyed) * shall go before thee.' (Exod. 
xxxii. 34.) It has been supposed by some that this was 
reversed on the intercession of Moses (xxxiii. 12-17), but 
such does not appear to have been the case. The ^ pr^ence ' 
of the Lord with the angel is all that is promised. The 
probability is, that, step by step, the more immediate inter- 
ference of God was exchanged for ordinary providential 
government, as the people gradually assumed the position 
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and responsibilities of an organised nation. If this be true, 
the likelihood of the command to destroy Amalek being given 
by Samuel rather than by God is greatly increased. 

It is clear enough that none of the judges were * perfect 
before God.' Samson's conduct speaks for itself. Gideon 
kills Zeba and Zalmunna, saying he would have saved them 
alive if they had not killed his brothers. (Judges viii. 19.) 
Jephtha and Gideon, Deborah and Barak, in like manner, are 
seen to act in a spirit and under motives which are far from 
being unmixed. Samuel, like them, was liable to err; nor 
does this conclusion at all interfere with the apostolic de- 
claration that * through faith' these very men * subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, and 
(figuratively) stopped the mouths of lions.' (Heb. xi. 32.) 
Great faith is not unfrequently accompanied, especially in 
warriors, by great defects and grievous deficiencies. 

By drawing a distinction, then, between what God clearly 
commanded, and what men actually did, the difficulty created 
by the massacre of the Canaanites in great measure vanishes; 
the Jews cease to be ^ ministers of Divine vengeance,' and 
crimes committed find no excuse in Divine commands. The 
wickedness of the Canaanites might well justify their expul- 
sion — a wickedness so great and so seductive that in order 
to prevent its spread, ^ the Lord went before ' both the 
children of Lot and the children of Esau, driving out the 
offenders, just as He did before the children of Israel. (Deut. 
ii. 21, 22.) 

And now let us look at the question of slavery. As to its 
permission at all it must be remembered that neither under 
the old covenant nor under the new, does God ever appear 
to do more than establish principles which, at the proper 
time, and when men are somewhat prepared for change, are 
sure to overthrow existing wrongs. Slavery, polygamy, the 
gladiatorial shows, feudalism, and many other evils, have all 
in turn fallen by processes which were slow in operation, but 
sure as to their result. The Israelites, it must be recollected, 
although a chosen people, had been long slaves in Egypt, 
and when they came out they were at best but a sort of half 

b 
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savage mob, although wonderfully organised. The legisla- 
tion both of the wilderness and of the promised land is, in 
all cases, adapted to the men as they then were, and to the 
world as it existed at that time. The slaughter or the slavery 
of conquered tribes was the rule everywhere. Tyranny and 
oppression of the grossest kind was practised by every neigh- 
bouring people without restriction or rebuke. 

The Israelite alone was under a law which required him to 
defend the weak, and to carry out with more or less stringency 
the great principle of love to all men. To what an extent 
he failed to do this we know too well; but we are in no 
position whatever fitting us to judge as to the merit or de- 
merit of any enactment intended, not for all time, but for a 
peculiar people, and for these only at a particular period of their 
history. All revelation is of necessity progressive. It grows 
with the growth of ages. Wisdom always adapts itself to 
different times and to different conditions of men. It is only 
so far as the eye of the mind is opened by experience and 
discipline that it can take in the truth which is presented to it. 

It is easy to seize, as Dr. Colenso has done, upon a single 
enactment, such as that recorded in Exodus (xxi. 21), where, 
if, after a severe beating, the slave survived a day or two, the 
master was to escape punishment, and, assv/ming it to be a 
Divine Law, to enlarge on the cruelty it seems to sanction ; 
but in so doing some things are taken for granted, and other 
things are forgotten. First, it by no means follows that 
because God governed Judea theocratically He is, so to speak, 
to be made responsible for every enactment found in the laws 
of Moses. A greater lawgiver than Moses, indeed, never 
arose; a man more richly endowed with gifts and graces 
fitting him for the precise work he had to do never lived ; 
but these very gifts prove that he was not a mere passive 
recipient of Divine instructions. He was left, without doubt, 
in many matters of detail to judge and act as he saw best for 
the people he had to govern. 

A distinction is clearly drawn between the giving of the 
ten commandments and the Mosaic Law generally. Re- 
garding the first it is said, * The Lord spake unto you out of 
the midst of the fire.' lie * declared unto you His coramandr 
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ments ; and He wrote them upon two tables of stone.' Re- 
garding the last, ^ The Lord commanded me at that time to 
teach you statutes and judgments.' (Deut. iv. 12-14.) 

Why, too, should we shut our eyes to the fact that * many 
of the rites prescribed appear to have been taken from tliose 
of the Egyptians? The linen garments of the priests, the 
long hair of the Nazarites, the offering of the first fruits, 
and similar ordinances, betray an Egyptian origin. All were 
rejected that savoured of, or countenanced idolatry, or were 
unsuitable to the national character and state of the Israel- 
ites. The wisdom of not introducing new rites and customs 
ie obvious. The people, rude and uncultivated as they were, 
would have been reluctant to observe strange regulations. 
They adhered with pertinacity to what they had learned and 
seen. Hence we perceive the propriety of retaining as many 
old ordinances and ceremonies as were adapted to the pur- 
pose which God had in view by giving the Levitical law.' ^ 

Further, it should be borne in mind that, by the very 
same law that is pronounced so cruel, it was provided that 
if the slave died under his master's hand the blood of the 
man should surely be avenged. This was a provision which 
would tend powerfully to check any rigour which was accom- 
panied by such a risk. As a fact, the Hebrew slave, whether 
reduced to this condition by criminality or bought with 
money of the stranger, was incalculably better cared for than 
he would have been among any other people. If a Hebrew, 
his servitude terminated at the end of six years. (Exod. 
xxi. 2.) His master was admonished to treat him while in 
bondage ^ as an hired servant,' and * not to rule over him 
with rigour.' (Lev. xxv. 39-43.) War captives, such as 
the Canaanites or others, as well as those purchased from 
foreign dealers, were protected by statutes unknown else- 
where. The loss of an eye or a tooth was to be recompensed 
by giving the slave his liberty (Exod. xxi. 26, 27), and his 
wilful murder entailed the same punishment as in the case 
of a free man. (Lev. xxiv. 17-22.) 

On the whole, it can scarcely be disputed that slavery, as 
Mr. Bevan suggests in his article in Smith's Dictionary, was 

* Davidson's Text of the Old Testament Considered, second ed. pp. 582-3. 
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in the Mosaic law recognised mainly * with a view to mitigate 
its hardships. In that phase of society which prevailed 
when these laws were made,' he remarks, * slavery was com- 
monly the alternative of death in the case of all who were 
captured in battle. A labouring class, in our sense of the 
word, was almost unknown to the nations of antiquity ; hired 
service was regarded as incompatible with fireedom; the 
slave, as a rule, occupied the same social position as the 
servant or labourer of modem times, though differing from 
him in regard to political status.' There is nothing what- 
ever in the Mosaic laws relating to slavery, when candidly 
and comprehensively considered, which in the slightest 
degree justifies doubt as to the Pentateuch being what it 
professes to be — a true delineation of God's dealings with 
His ancient people. 

And now let us pass on to other subjects. As I have 
already observed, I perfectly agree with you when you say that 
the Lord judges us every day ; but I am quite at a loss to 
understand on what ground you can affirm that Christ * will 
come hack to judge the world,' since you neither believe that 
God has appointed a day (a fixed time) for that purpose, or that 
He who is to be the judge of men has been raised from the 
dead. Denying the resurrection of Christ as an objective 
fact, how can you hold that He will come back P Eefiising 
to accept what the Bible says as to the beginning of the 
world, and rejecting also what it afficrms regarding the end 
of it, it is plain that in your view, ^ all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation ' (2 Pet. iii. 4, 5), 
and, for anything you know to the contrary, will so continue 
for ever. A comforting thought, truly, to anyone who con- 
templates the sin and misery, the oppression and wrong, of 
which earth is the theatre, and a thought which is certainly 
not much alleviated by the possibility of improvement through 
material agencies ; for hitherto * progress ' has brought with 
it almost as many sorrows as joys, by no means perceptibly 
increasing the sum of human happiness. Ah ! my dear friend, 
hide it as you may, unbelief is but another word for darkness 
and despair. 

You continue to speak, I perceive, of the * witness of the 
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Spirit/ and about being a * son of God ; ' but bow you can 
use such terms, or arrive at any assurance that your faith 
and hope, such as they are, rest on a good foundation, while 
abandoning Scripture, I am at a loss to imagine ; for apart 
firom the Divine revelation which you reject, no ray of light 
falls upon our path. You may tell me that a blind man has, 
by intuition^ the same image on his eye of hill and dale, tree 
and flower, sun and stars, that I have, but I cannot believe 
you. T should insist that such a person must have once seen, 
or that if not recollections, his supposed intuitions were but 
conceptions originating in the descriptions of others. So, 
imtil I find a man brought up in the darkness of heathenism 
and altogether unacquainted with Scripture, possessing by 
immediate revelation from God a sense of sonship, a witness 
of the Spirit, and a faith and hope akin thereto, I must de- 
cline to admit that the case you have put is other than a 
mere imagination. ^ To affirm that each man at once, by 
internal illumination alone, attains a clear recognition of 
even elementary moral and spiritual truth, is to ignore the 
laws according to which the soul's activity is developed, and 
to contradict universal experience, which tells us that the 
great majority of mankind are but in partial possession of 
this spiritual and moral truth, and hold it, for the most 
part, in connection with the most prodigious and pernicious 
errors.^ ' 

I must here, however, allow that you are to some .extent 
right in saying that the Gospel, as ordinarily preached, ex- 
aggerates human sin and limits Divine mercy. It exaggerates 
evil however, only in so far as it abandons the record ; only 
in so far as it equalises transgression of all kinds, by measur- 
ing the guilt of sin, not as Ood does, by the circumstances 
under which it is committed — such as the ignorance or 
weakness of the sinner — ^but by the glory of the Creator, and 
the dignity of the Divine Redeemer. It limits mercy only in 
80 far as it makes — without any Scriptural authority for so 
doing — the possibility of pardon to depend on conditions 
which can only be fiilfilled by the comparatively few who 
here become acquainted with the Gospel ; only in so fqa: aa 

^ The Eclipse of Faith : a Visit to a Beligious Sceptic^ p. 297, 
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it teaches that the redeeming love of the Saviour cannot be 
of any practical benefit except to the elect. The Bible is 
surely not responsible for these or any other perversions, nor 
must the inferences of man be confounded with the revelations 
ofGk)d, 

My letter is unduly lengthening, but I cannot leave en- 
tirely unnoticed your expectation — shall I not say hope ? — 
that one day we shall have * forms of public devotion suffici- 
ently aesthetic to gratify the religious sentiment, without 
involving dogmas that lead only to dispute.' You will per- 
haps be surprised if I tell you that I think this very possible. 
But, believe me, it will only be when Christendom, so long 
apostate, has, in retribution for her abominations, become 
absolutely atheistic. 

That a tendency of this kind manifests itself, from time to 
time, in Itome, especially among the Jesuits, has been noticed 
by devout Catholics, and is regarded by them with grief and 
anxiety. *It is well known,' says a Catholic writer (pro- 
bably belonging to the Eastern branch), ' that the Jesuits 
assisted, or rather guided the Pope, in bringing out the last 
dogma of the immaculate conception of Mary. They acted 
with foresight, since they exalted the external veneration of 
the blessed Virgin, which latter rests on Mary's justification 
and sanctification through the redeeming merits of Christ — 
and they were thus enabled to help on still farther the exter^ 
nalising of Christianity. Extemalism is superficiality; super- 
ficiality is frivolity; frivolity means manageahleness by a 
strong spirit and will.' ^ What England has chiefly to dread 
in the present advancing love of ritualism is the scepticism it 
hides and the frivolity it engenders and encourages ; each, 
in its own way, fatal to the civil liberty which arises out of 
religious individuality and its accompaniment — a claim that 
the supremacy of conscience shall be ^acknowledged. 

The mediaeval follies of Eome will not always be endured ; 
but her aesthetic worship, her ritualism, the * pillows ' she has 
in store for all doubters, the responsibilities she is willing to 
assume, the charm of her ideal unity, her blandishments, and 
pomp, and pride will last ; and when these are separated — ^which 

^ Overbeck on Catholic Orthodoxy. 
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they easily may be — from any particular form of despotism ; 
when the Christian element, in Jier identical with the medioe^ 
valy is eliminated for ever ; when ihe true piety that is un her 
departs ; and when she becomes, as she then will, the embo- 
diment of the spirit of the time — her priesthood intellectual, 
her splendour unexampled, and mankind everywhere drunk 
with the wine of her fornication ; then, I say, will her mys- 
terious influence survive change, and instead of being weak- 
ened, will rule the world with greater power than ever. 

Of her intolerance, for she will retain thaty I say nothing ; 
on the predictions which shadow forth her ultimate ruin, I 
am here silent ; but I cannot help calling your attention to 
the point where scepticism and ritualism meet ; where popery 
and infidelity fraternize, and will one day embrace each other. 
Beware, I entreat you, of that ending. 

The fault that saps the life 
Is doubt half crushed, half veiled ; the lip assent 
Which finds no echo in the heart of hearts. 

Far better is it to be restless, even to imhappiness, than to 
be drugged. Far better is it to be an honest unbeliever than 
an hypocritical worshipper; for how can any worship be 
other than simulated which disregards truth, the only pabu- 
lum of the soul ; which, proceeding on the assumption that 
God cannot be known, finds in forms and ceremonies a place 
indeed for a sensuous fancy, but none for the best affections 
of the soul ; which substitutes the sentimental for the heart- 
felt, and which, in so doing, turns away man's noblest faculty 
— the imagination, ^ the chief connective link between the 
visible world and the invisible — from its appointed task of 
spiritualising the senses, to perform the ignoble drudgery of 
sensualising the spirit.' * 

One word more, and T have done. I do not dispute what 
you say as to the utility of the Christian religion, whether 
true or false ; but I most firmly hold that we are not taught 
in Scripture that faith in Christ is intended to be chiefly 
utilitarian, or that it is a system revealed for the improve- 

^ Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the Comforter. 
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ment of the present world. The voice of Otod is, ^ Behold, I 
make all things new/ Only as it finally accomplishes the 
reco&stitution of humanity in a state of purity and blessed* 
ness will the purpose of God in its introduction be fiilly and 
for ever answered. 

Some points to which you have referred I have still left 
untouched, but I hope before long to be able to resume the 
subject. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours very truly. 



The following chapters may be regarded as having arisen 
out of the foregoing correspondence. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KEVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 

Most of us, in this country at least, profess to believe 
in a Divine revelation embodied in an inspired book. 
We may therefore perhaps, for our present purpose, be 
allowed to assume not only that the Father of our 
spirits can, if He will, communicate with the creatures 
He has made, but that He actually has done so through 
the agency of man ; and, further, that these communi- 
cations, whatever may be their value or extent, are 
included in the book we call the Bible. 

The point for consideration is. What is meant by 
this assumption ? What do we understand by Revela- 
tion, and what by Inspiration ? Is the book supposed 
to be inspired infallible in its utterances ? If so, does 
this infallibility extend to everything which is therein 
included? If not, how is the inspired to be distin- 
guished from the uninspired, the human from the Divine ? 
These are the questions which, in one form or other, 
continually present themselves for solution, and which 
the men of this generation find themselves obliged to 
examine afresh, and, if possible, to settle. 

B 
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Such topics cannot, however, be disposed of lightly or 
in few words, for they involve matters which must be 
searched out honestly and without reserve, whether the 
result be sadness or satisfaction. They are not mere 
abstract enquiries. The Bible exists^ and the very 
fact of its existence, to say nothing of its history, 
renders it imperative that its pretensions should be 
either sustained or overthrown. The highest minds 
that have ever appeared upon earth have reverently 
bowed before its teachings, and the humblest have 
been upheld by its consolations. If all alike have been 
deluded, the delusion is certainly the most remarkable 
that has ever occurred in the history of our race. 

Further, the Book must be treated by itself, and 
apart altogether from any deductions that have been 
drawn from its contents ; for nothing can be clearer than 
that Scripture is self-sustained and self-interpreting. 

The Sacred Writings contain ' a record of facts, and 
make an immediate application of the facts, but they do 
no more; life and not thought is the object to which 
they primarily minister, and so they minister (as no 
other writings ever could do) to thought through life. 
They set forth a truth with simple distinctness, but do 
not say how it is, or why it is.' ^ They are therefore 
absolutely independent of all conunentators, and must 
not be mixed up with any inferences, or set of infer- 
ences, deduced by theologians ; with any series of pro- 
positions, true or false; with any system of doctrine, 
however apparently conclusive, which may at any time 
have been framed from the record. 

* Westcott on the Resurrection. 
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Nor should the Bible be regarded as the only channel 
through which God speaks to man. 

Nature is a revelation. ' The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handy- 
work.' Men are justly blameable who fail to discern 
God, more or less, in His works. 'For the invisible 
things of Him, from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen (being understood by the things that are made), 
even His eternal power and Godhead.' The guilt of 
Paganism, whether ancient or modern, is to be measured 
by the extent to which every individual, in his love of 
idolatry and its abominations, turns a deaf ear to the 
teachings of the natural world regarding the one God. 
The apostle Paul asserts this when he argues that blind- 
ness and perversity shut up the heathen in sin, and 
necessitate a Redeemer; although he nowhere says, as 
many persons affirm, that, remaining what they are 
during life, they are shut out of the Divine compassion. 
This conclusion, however common, is but a fallible, and 
probably very inaccurate, human inference. 

Family life, again, is a revelation. The ordinance of 
parent and child reveals God as the Father of spirits. 
Our Lord recognises this when He says, ' If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.' 

The Bible is pre-eminently such only in so far as it 
makes God known to us ; only in so far as it unveils the 
Divine character, or discloses Divine designs; only in so 
far as it casts light on what would otherwise be kept from 
us, because unattainable by the human mind apart from 
this method of commimication. 

B 2 
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The precise extent of its teaching ; the value of the 
infonnation it imparts ; the limits within which the 
Book may be regarded as infalUble ; and the process by 
which what is Divine in it may be separated from that 
which is human, will come imder our notice in due time. 
That it has a human aspect no one attempts to deny ; 
that it rei^eals chiefly ^ through the relations of ordinary 
daily life ;' that it comes to us ' sometimes intermingled 
with the private histories and varying fortunes of an 
Eiistern people/ is as certain as that it was given ' at 
sundry times luid in divers manners ; ' but the Book is 
not on these accounts the less a revelation, nor is it, as 
a consequence, in any degree unadapted cither to our 
nature or necessities. 

Inspiration is that process by which God, for an 
end^ not only comnumicates to certain men facts or 
truths, the knowledge of which could not be attained 
in any other way; but also the ability to teach to 
others, without error or defect, the truths thus revealed. 
Inspiration, therefore, properly so called, implies both 
reception and utterance, the capacity to receive, and 
the power to communicate Divine truth authoritatively 
and infallibly. That which is not infallibly true cannot 
be a revelation from God, That which is not commimi- 
cated to man without anv admixture of error cannot, 
properly speaking, be the word of the Heavenly 
Father. 

By an inspired man, then, we understand one who has 
received, by a direct inbreathing of Ught and truth from 
God, a message to others; a commission involving an 
obligation, sometimes to speak, sometimes to write, 
sometimes, under providential guidance, to record faith- 
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fully, although not always without liability to error, a 
fact, or conversation, or discourse; sometimes, under 
like conditions, to narrate a history ; sometimes to com- 
pile and edit existing documents ; sometimes, by direct 
inspiration, to write letters ; and sometimes to predict 
future events. 

In the execution of such tasks, infallibility will 
doubtless belong to all that has been directly revealed 
from above; to all prediction founded thereupon, and 
to all that is communicated by special command ; but 
not by any means of necessity to eveiything that has 
thus providentially been preserved from oblivion. 

The person so commissioned may thoroughly com- 
prehend his own words, or he may have the depth of 
meaning involved in his utterances concealed from him. 
He may, like Luke, write only because ' many having 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
things surely believed,' it ' seemed good,' to him to write 
also ; or, like Daniel, he may record words respecting 
which he is obliged to say, ' I heard, but I understood 
not.' He may, like Paul on one occasion, feel that he 
speaks ' by permission,' and not by commandment ; or, 
hke the same apostle at another time, he may claim to 
express himself ' not in the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.' He 
may speak with authority, and demand audience as a 
messenger of God ; or he may beseech and entreat, as a 
fellow-sufferer, that his words may be received with a 
loving heart, since love alone moves him to utter them. 
He may be altogether unconscious that he is writing 
for all time, foreseeing the wants of all generations, and 
supplj^ing the Church with spiritual nourishment for 
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2,000 years ; or he may have some slight and dim inti- 
mation that this is the case. 

Let these things, however, be as they may, it is 
indisputable that, if inspired in this high sense, the man 
is gifted with all that is requisite to enable liim to 
execute the Divine commission faithfully ; which he can 
of course only do by receiving from Him who gave it 
such light as may be needful to enlighten others — such 
supernatural guidance as may be required to preserve 
him from important error* So far as the apostles were 
concerned, this sort of help seems to have been directly 
promised to them by the Saviour, when, speaking of 
* the Comforter ' that was to come, He says, ' He shall 
guide you into all truth. He shall bring all things to 
your remembrance whatsoever 1 have spoken unto you.' 

The way in which this may be accomplished is no 
concern of ours. To what extent such men unite with 
the Divine revealer; how far they themselves accu- 
rately understand that which they communicate to 
others ; or how far they are merely passive instruments 
in the hands of God, it is impossible for us to know, nor 
is it of any moment that we should have an opinion on 
the subject. What we want to ascertain is, not how 
apostles or prophets received that which they have 
recorded, but whether that which they say is their own 
or God's? whether it is merely a human judgment, or 
a Divine and therefore authoritative message ? 

A Book is inspired, just to the extent that it contains 
knowledge which has been supematurally communicated 
for ends which could not otherwise have been attained. 
If, as in the case of the Bible, the communication has 
been made to men who lived ages ago, the book, or 
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rather those portions of it which embody the Divine re* 
velation, is authoritative and unquestionable only to the 
extent that the original text has been preserved and 
faithfully translated. 

If it can be shown that the series of tracts which con- 
stitute the Bible — written, as it is admitted they have 
been, by men living at different and far distant periods 
— have, each and all of them, from first to last been 
thus produced and preserved, theUy as Mr. Burgon 
asserts, ^ ' every chapter, every verse, every word, every 
syllable of it ' may be regarded as ' the direct utterance 
of the Most High,' but not otherwise. Dr. Carson, re- 
viewing a volume on the evidences by the late Daniel 
Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, takes this ground and says, 
* It requires as much inspiration to tell what o'clock it 
is by inspiration, as to reveal the Gospel itself.' If all 
Scripture, he adds, is given by inspiration, ' the refer- 
ence to Paul's cloak requires as much inspiration as 
those passages that declare the way of salvation.' 

This, however, is mere folly, since Paul obviously 
neither needed nor enjoyed any help from above either 
in expressing his wish that the parchments should be 
sent, or in any other matter relating to his personal 
wants or wishes. We may be well assured ' the Divine 
Being: does not resort to miracle ivithout occasion or 
beyond occasion.^ 

All this may freely be allowed without at all shaking 
the foundation on which we rest the assertion that the 

^ Inspiration and Interpretation : seven Sermons before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. J. W. Burgon, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College. So, in effect, Gaussen, Haldane, Dr. Candlish, and 
others. 
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Bible is inspired in a sense exceptional enough to re- 
move it out of the rank of even the highest of merely 
human compositions. For if its teachings be only the 
words of men so purified and morally elevated that their 
instructions are weightier, more Godlike, more profitable 
than those of other men ; if they who speak or write 
have not received that which they tell us is from God, 
as a message to be delivered^ they have not been inspired 
at all, in the only sense which ought to be attached to 
that word when we connect it with Holy Scripture. 

It has already been said that we have nothing what- 
ever to do with the mode in which inspired men may be 
supposed to have received the Divine gift. Perhaps we 
have as little concern with the precise form in which 
they embody the thought that has been given them; 
whether it be in prose or poetry, in narrative or in 
epistle, in parable or in lengthened discourse. All that 
we want to be assured of is, that certain teaching may 
reasonably be confided in as Diviae and therefore in- 
falUble — that it is, in short, pure truth without error or 
alloy. If this assurance cannot be had, it is but folly 
to attach the importance to the Bible we do, or to seek 
guidance of men who lived and died eighteen hundred 
years ago, rather than in the highest spiritual intuitions 
of our own souls. 

The great question then arises, whether the Diviae 
authority claimed in the Bible for prophets and 
apostles should be extended to all that is recorded in 
Scripture ; whether we ought to afiGirm of ' the Book ' 
that it is from first to last and in all parts, ^ the Word 
of God ; ' or whether we should be content with the 
assertion that it contains and embodies that Word. If 
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the former view be correct, it is infallible throughout. 
If the latter, its infalUbility must be limited to certain 
portions. We shall find the enquiry both interesting 
and important. Let us not be afraid of it. 

For the present, it is assumed that inspiration, and 
therefore infalUbility, does not belong to the entire book ; 
and, further, that a principle may be found by the 
appUcation of which that which is inspired may be 
distinguished from that which is not. 



lO 



CHAPTER IL 



THE EXTENT OF THE CLAIM* 



We have now to enquire what, in relation to its inspira- 
tion, the Bible says of itself. Does it, or does it not 
affirm that everything contained in the volume as it 
stands is inspired and therefore infaUible ? 

The first passage that will probably suggest itself in 
this connection to most persons, is found in St. Paul's 
second epistle to Timothy (iii. 16, 17) : ' All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works.' So the words 
stand in our authorised version, and the text, as is well 
known, is often claimed as positively asserting that 
everything contaLued, whether in the Old Testament or 
in the New is inspired of God. 

But does the writer affirm this ? Clearly not at all ; 
for at the time Paul wrote no such book as the New 
Testament was in existence. He could therefore only 
refer to the Old. Further, the words of the apostle as 
given in our version are not the words he used. Paul 
does not say that all Scripture (whatever may be in- 
cluded under that designation) is given by inspiration 
or ' God-breathed,' but that all Divinely inspired Scrip- 
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tare — all Scripture, that is, from God — ^is also profitable. 
( See Alford, Ellicott, Adam Clarke, and Pye Smith. ) 

The apostle had, in the preceding verse, been telKng 
his 'son Timothy' that the Holy Scriptures, with 
which he had been acquainted from his childhood, were 
able to make him wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ, and he now adds, ' All Scripture given by in- 
spiration of God is profitable for the perfection of cha- 
racter.^ To suppose that he here means to affirm that 
the catalogue of the Dukes of Edom given us in the 
-first book of Chronicles are to be placed side by side 
with the prophecies of Isaiah or the utterances of the 
Psalms, that both are 'God-breathed' and alike given 
' that the man of God may be perfect,' surely savours 
far more of superstition that of piety. 

Nor is this all. For the supposition that the apostle 
intended to say that all Scripture (meaning thereby all 
that was then embodied in the Septuagint, from, which 
he habitually quotes) was given by inspiration of God, 
is to make him assert the inspiration of the Apocrypha, 
for there is every reason to suppose that some at least 
of the books now known as apocryphal were, even in 
his day, included in the Old Testament Scriptures.^ It 
is generally supposed that these books obtained a place 

> The books thus found in the Septuagint Version were not, 
indeed, in the Hebrew text, nor in the canon acknowledged by the 
Jews of Palestine ; but * they were recognised by the Hellenistic 
Jews, and, therefore, by the men with whom Paul came more im- 
mediately into contact.' In Clement of Alexandria, in Origen and 
Athanasius, we find citations from the books of the present Apo- 
crypha as * Scripture,' * Divine Scripture,' and * Prophecy.' Augus- 
tine admitted several apocryphal books. It was reserved for the 
age of the Beformation to stamp the word * apocrypha ' with its 
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in the Greek Scriptures about 130 years before Christ. 
* The only copies of the Scriptures in existence for the 
first 300 years after Christ either among the Jews or 
Christians of Greece, Italy, or Africa, contained these 
books without any mai*k of distinction that we know of. 
Origen, at great length, vindicates these parts of the 
Greek Version, asserting that they were true and 
genuine and made use of in Greek among all the 
Churches of the Gentiles, and that we should not attend 
to the fraudulent comments of the Jews, but take that 
only for true in the Holy Scriptures which the seventy 
had translated, for that this only was confirmed by apos- 
tolic authoritv.'^ The absence of anv list of inspired 
books in the writings of the apostle, and the fact that 
lie commonly quotes from the Greek Septuagint without 
remark, certainly favours the opinion that St. Paul 
did not intend to say that every writing then regarded 
as Scripture was inspired. 

Other statements made by Paul, by his brother 
apostles, and by Christ Himself, confirm us in the 
propriety of limiting infallibility to portions of the 
Bible. The following may be quoted. ^Prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man ; but holy men 

present significatiou. (Rev. E. H. Plumptre, in Smith's Dictionary, 
art. *Apocr}'pha.*) 

* The absolute infallibilitj of the sacred books througliout was set 
np by Protestantism as a counterpoise to the infallible authority 
asserted and claimed by the Komish Church. Protestantism sought 
to recover, hy means of the outwardly authoritative and entire infalli- 
hility of hool'Sy what it had lost by rejecting inspired councils and 
popish infallibility.* (Tholuck, quoted in Davidson's Introduction, 
p. 872.) 

> Kitto's Bib. Cyel. by Dr. Alexander; art. 'Apocrypha,' by 
Dr. Wright. 
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of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ' 
(2 Peter i. 21). ' God who in sundiy times and divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets^ (Heb. i. 1). Paul speaks of the faith of the 
Ephesians as ' built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets^ (Eph. ii. 20). It may not indeed be argued 
from these passages that inspiration is to be confined 
to the writings of the prophets ; but it is surely worth 
notice that in Scripture prophecy is specially marked 
out as given by inspiration. Attach to the word 
' prophecy ' the meaning it always has in the Bible, viz. 
not that of prediction merely, but all Divine utterances, 
and it is foimd to be only another phrase for ' the oracles 
of God' (Romans iii. 2); for the 'lively oracles' 
(Acts vii. 38) ; for the holy writings (ypa(paig oLyiong) 
(Romans i. 2); for the sacred letters (ra UpoL ypdfjLfjLOLTa) 
(2 Tim. iii. 15); and for 'every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God ' (Matt. iv. 4). 

That Holy Scripture is not unfrequently limited by 
Christ Himself seems clear. He sometimes speaks of it 
as if it were confined to ' Moses and the prophets ' 
(Luke xvi. 29-31) — that is, to the revealed law of God 
whether given by Moses or by later inspired teachers. 
After the resurrection, we find Him expounding as 
Divine ' all things written in the law of Moses ^ and in 
the prophets^ and in the Psalms concerning Himself 
(Luke xxiv. 44) ; but in no part of the Lord's teaching 
can there be found a word to justify the assertion that 
everything contained in the Old Testament from 
Genesis to Malachi ought to be regarded as equally 
authoritative and infallible. 

It has, indeed, been maintained that in the words 
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just quoted Christ refers to the three great divisions 
under which, it is supposed, the Old Testament writings 
were then classed. But there is no evidence whatever 
of this. To speak of the law of Moses, of the pro- 
phets, and of the Psalms, as containing predictions 
regarding Himself, is surely a very different thing from 
asserting that the law, the prophecies, and the remain- 
der of the books are integral sections of a completed 
whole. As reasonable would it be to aflBirm that Paul 
taught this triple division of a complete volume, when 
he tells us that he persuaded the Jews ' concerning Jesus, 
both out of the law of Moses and out of the prophets.' 
The triple division is indeed ' very ancient ; but it is 
difficult to say what were included under each of these 
heads. There was no fixed and unalterable arrange- 
ment of the sacred books as that which is commonly 
assumed anterior to the fifth century of the Christian 
era.' ^ To rest a claim for the inspiration of the 
entire volume on such a basis as this, is weakness 
indeed. Equally unwise is it to conclude, without any 
good reason for so doing, that every book must be 
inspired from which Christ or His apostles quoted, 
especially when it is remembered that non-quotation 
from any book of Scripture is never regarded as fatal 
to its authority, and while other books referred to, hke 
that of ' Enoch,' are now unknown. Such passages as 
* Thou hast magnified Thy word above all Thy name ' 
evidently do not refer to the Bible as a book. 

Specific assertions of inspiration are indeed not un- 
frequently put forth ; but none of these apply to the 
whole volume. The following may be cited : — 

1 Kitto's Bib. CycL, art. * Canon,' by Dr. Alexander. 
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1. There is a claim on behalf of the Divine character 
of the Mosaic tabernacle services, in the words, ' The 
Holy Ghost this signifying^ (Heb. ix. 8). Also a very- 
distinct one on behalf of the direct communications made 
to Moses by God : ' Have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you by God^ (Matt. xxii. 31 referring to 
Exod. iii. 6). 

2. For the inspiration of the prophets who spake 
beforehand of Christ : ' Searching what or what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify ' 
(1 Pet. i. 11). And again: ' Prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man : but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ^ (2 Pet. i. 21). And 
again : ' Those things which God before had showed by 
the mouth of all His prophets' (Acts iii. 18). 

3. For David : ' Which the Holy Ghost by the mouth 
of David spake' (Acts i. 16; iv. 25). For Isaiah: 
* Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet ' 
(Acts xxviii. 25). For Jeremiah: 'Whereof the Holy 
Ghost said^ (Heb. x. 15). 

4. Under given circumstances for the apostles gene- 
rally: 'It is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost ^ 
(Mark xiii. 11). Paul makes it for himself, when he 
commends the Thessalonians for receiving his teaching 
not as his, but 'as it is in truth the Word of God^ 
(1 Thess. ii. 13). Elsewhere he says, ' We speak not 
in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth ' (1 Cor. ii. 13). John, in the 
Apocalypse, distinctly af&rms that what he reveals was 
'sent and signified' to him by Christ (Rev. i. 1). 

It is not of course pretended that only those writers 
are inspired for whom this special claim is made ; but 
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it is surely singular that while iiispiration is affirmed 
generally of prophets and apostles, and specially of 
some, it is nowhere claimed either generally or spe- 
cially for historians, or for the entire volume of Scrip- 
ture. Everything, indeed, indicates that the claim of 
inspiration, and therefore of infallibility, is limited to 
those portions of the Bible which are revelations from 
heaven, or essential to their comprehension. 

Under the head, then, of inspired Scripture may be 
classed all that we are told of God beyond what may be 
gathered from His Works and Providential government 
of the world ; all the information we have as to our future 
destiny; every prophetic intimation; every elevating 
and purifying truth which man could not otherwise 
reach. From it may be excluded without irreverence 
the merely historical, however true and useful) gene- 
alogies however important in their place; poems or 
proverbs however wise^ which are but expressions of 
human experience; references to physical phenomena 
ordinarily expressed in colloquial language; and all 
acts or utterances which are not in accordance with the 
spirit and temper of the Lord Jesus. There are such in 
the Old Testament ; and as these, however needful to a 
true delineation of men and times, are not in themselves 
intended for our imitation, and have no tendency ' to 
make the man of God perfect,' it is not presumptuous 
to say that, whatever may be their value, they are but 
records of human infirmity. Nor is it any answer to 
reply that from all these portions a devout mind can 
gain instruction, for by such a mind * sermons ' may be 
found ' in stones ; ' but this does not make the stones 
inspired. 
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The distinction is not a novel one ; it has been urged 
by some of the ablest and best divines the Church has 
produced.^ 

We have said that inspiration, whether verbal or 
otherwise, implies the power of communicating the mes- 
sage received from God without error or mistake ; it 
may also be understood to include the ability to narrate 
exactly as they happened all occurrences and conver- 
sations in which absolute accuracy was requisite^ and 
to select, without failure of judgment, such written 
memorials as it seemed good to Divine Providence to 
perpetuate for the use of the Church. But it by no 
meaas foUows that two inspired men must therefore 
necessarily narrate events in the same words, or pre- 
cisely in the same order; nor does such aid either 
involve the Divine sanction of every act thus recorded, 
or give a character of Divine truthfulness to every history 
and genealogy that may be inserted. Further, where 
communications such as those embodied in the Bible, 
have been recorded by men who lived ages ago, we 
must have some evidence that the books containing them 
have been carefully preserved. This we certainly have. 

The preservation of the Old Testament by the Jew — 
considering what it contains — through thousands of 
years, obviously implies a Providential care of it, scarcely 
less Divine than that which originally attended its 
formation. Accuracy in translation being within the 
reach of human industry, has, for that reason, been left 
to be "secured by the unaided energies of man. 

And this leads us to the consideration of certain facts 

* See Appendix, Note A. * Eminent Witnesses.' 

C 
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relating to the Bible, which plainly come under our 
cognizance, and which certainly make against the 
supposition that everything in the book is Divinely 
inspired and therefore infallible, since they show that 
the Bible has not been preserved from the accidents 
which are inseparable from the transmission of ancient 
documents through the ages. On the contrary, it is 
certain that while, as a whole, the Book has been 
remarkably cared for, it contains, in matters compara- 
tively unimportant, not a few errors and some positive 
contradictions. These can only be accounted for on one 
of two suppositions : either that the writers were not 
in these particulars Divinely inspired aud so preserved 
from the possibility of error, or that the Book itself has, 
at a later period, been exposed sometimes to wilful in- 
terpolation, and sometimes to clerkly inaccuracy. 

We take no notice here of alleged contradictions 
between prophecies aud their ftilfilment, or of apparent 
discrepancies in doctrine ; for these, whether real or 
unreal — -and we think them, for the most part, unreal^ 
would lead us on to debateable ground. We wish 
simply to deal with facts which no one can dispute ; 
and therefore only bring forward inaccuracies that are 
obvious at a glance. The following instances will suffice 
to show what is meant. 

* In the twenty-second chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles " forty-two years " ought to be twenty-two. 
This is evident when the passage is compared with the 
second book of Kings (viii. 26). Again, in the second 
book of Samuel (viii. 4), David is said to have taken 
from Hadadezer " seven hundred horsemen." In the 
first of Chronicles (xviii. 4) the number is said to have 
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been "seven thousand horsemen." In the book of 
Numbers, " those that died in the plague (on account of 
Baal Peor) are said to have been " twenty and four 
thousand," while in the first of Corinthians (x. 8) it is 
said, in relation to the same event, there fell in one day 
three and twenty thousand.' 

With regard to the numbering of the people mistakes 
are numerous. E. g. : According to Samuel (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 9), Joab's report to David after the census is 

* eight hundred thousand ' fighting men of Israel, and 
*five hundred thousand' of Judah. In the first of 
Chronicles (xxi. 5) the same report is said to have been 

* eleven hundred thousand ' of Israel, and * four hundred 
and seventy thousand ' of Judah. In the first of Kings 
(xv. 5) we are told that David (as monarch) never 
deviated from the right * save in the matter of Uriah the 
Hittite,' yet we know that he sinned in numbering the 
people, and was punished for it. Further, in relation to 
this very punishment, it is said in the second of Samuel 
(xxiv. 13) that the prophet Gad came to David and 
said to him, * Shall seven years of famine come unto 
thee in thy land? ' while in the first of Chronicles (xxi. 
11-12) we read, * Thus saith the Lord, Choose thee either 
three years of famine.' To keep to the same event — ^in 
the second of Samuel (xxiv. 24) David, we are told, 
paid for the threshing floor over wliich the plague 
stopped ' fifty shekels of silver.' In the first of Chro- 
nicles (xxi. 25) the price paid is said to have been 

* six hundred shekels of gold. ^ 

That some of these apparent contradictions may be 
explained by the mistakes of transcribers as to letters 
used to express numeral powers, or by the accidental 

c 3 
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addition or omission of a cipher, is probable enough; 
but let that be as it may, it is as certain that tliey exist, 
as it is that they relate only to matters of detail, and 
have no bearing whatever on moral or religious truth. 
To deny these discrepancies, or to explain them away in 
an unsatisfactory manner, is only to confirm unbelievers 
in their incredulity- To shut one's eyes to them is 
mere stupidity. It is to say in effect that if we refiise to 
see a fact we shall not come into collision with it, which is 
simply as untrue as it is absurd. As the Bishop of Lon- 
don has well remarked : * When laborious ingenuity has 
exerted itself to collect a whole store of such difficulties, 
supposing them to be real, what on earth does it signify ? 
They may quietly float away without our being able to 
solve them, if we bear in mind the acknowledged fact 
that there is a human element in the Bible.' 

They are, however, certainly fatal to those who assert 
that ' not only is the Word of God in the Bible, but the 
Bible is itself, in the strictest and fullest sense, in every 
particular of its contents, and in every expression which 
it uses, the infallible word of the one living and true 
God.' Just as, in like manner, the voice of the rocks 
must eventually cover with confusion all who are unwise 
enough to say that ' the Bible could not reveal spiritual 
truth infallibly, unless it were infallible also in all that 
it says about physical truth ; in other words, that all its 
references to physical truths must be true, God being, 
if without offence it may be thus spoken, responsible 
for them.' This ground is taken by Mr. Burgon, Dr. 
Candlish, and others. 

But the fact is. Scripture nowhere puts forward any 
such claim. If it did it would be a thing of ' the letter' 
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rather than of 'the spirit,' and the least flaw in ex- 
pression would be fatal to its pretensions. Again, if 
inspiration were in the letter, it is not easy to see how 
the book could be translated without being destroyed; 
whereas, as a fact, it passes into every tongue, and is, 
when faithfully rendered, quite as much the Word of 
God in one language as in another. Further, the 
apostles not unfrequently quote the sense of a passage 
rather than its exact words; in this, as in other ways, 
leaving the impression that the infallible Word of God is 
to be found only in that body of doctrine, whether pro- 
phetic or preceptive, which they had received from 
above; connected^ indeed^ but not to be confounded, 
with the history of their nation, the character of their 
Uterature, or the experience of their lives. 

On the other hand, to concede the fact that the sacred 
writers were only inspired to teach Divine truths and that 
in other matters they are left to their natural faculties 
as honest witnesses, far from weakening the cause of 
Scripture, goes directly to deprive the objector of his 
most dangerous weapon. 'The spiritual element in 
Scripture — ^that is, everything in it which concerns our 
relation to God and to eternity — though combined with 
other elements, is plainly distinguishable from them^ and 
wholly independent of them ; and since the evidence of 
Christianity attaches infallibility only to the spiritual 
element, the discovery of errors in the Bible does not 
touch Christianity at all.'^ 

That the structure of the Bible, the marvellous unity 
which subsists between all its parts — the reverberation, 
so to speak, of one great truth through all its pages, 

* Byrne's Donnellan Lectures before the University of Dublin. 
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from Genesis to the Apocalypse — ^aflfbrds strong ground 
for believing that its production, as a whole^ is, in a 
certain sense, the work of the Divine mind, providen- 
tially guiding each writer, compiler, or editor, to one 
great end, we are fer from disputing ; but this fact, while 
it most clearly and distinctly separates the Book from 
all mere human compositions, and while it should guard 
us against the folly implied in asserting that this or 
that is superfluous, by no means proves that every- 
thing it contains is divinely inspired, and therefore 
infallibly true, or that in all its parts it is ' profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, or for instruction 
in righteousness/ The treasure is in earthen vessels in 
more senses than one, and this simply because it is on 
the whole best that it should be so. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that while, as a rule, 
truth revealed by God to man is to be found in the 
spirit rather than in the letter, for Divine thoughts are 
always ' Spirit and Life,' the literal cannot always be 
dispensed with. The prophecies which declare at once 
the greatness and the lowliness of Messiah were 
evidently intended to be understood literally, so many 
of them having been literally fulfilled. A prophecy, 
indeed, can scarcely be said to be fulfilled at all which 
is not, to some extent at least, fulfilled to the letter. 
If God did not literally * bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth to destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of 
life from under heaven,' the announcement that He 
would do so is untrustworthy. But if He did, it is 
comparatively of little consequence how the event was 
brought about, or whether the waters did or did not 
cover the whole earth. 
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Why, then, should we be so anxious regarding the 
literal accuracy, for instance, of everything in the 
Pentateuch ? Why should we be troubled if we find it 
impossible to reconcile the two accounts of the creation 
given in the first and second chapters of Genesis, and 
therefore come to the conclusion that it is needless to 
enquire whether they record the same event, or whether, 
as some suppose, the former relates to a race that passed 
away long before Adam was bom? Why should we be 
at all careful to decide whether the * six days ' spoken 
of mean six of our days, or whether they represent 
periods of long or short duration ? whether the narrative 
of the Fall is to be understood literally, or whether it 
in any degree involves allegory or other figure of speech ? 
Why should we be concerned to know whether by the 
term 'Sons of God' in the sixth chapter, the pious 
descendants of Seth are meant, or whether, as the late 
Dr. Maitland has maintained in his 'Eruvin,' other 
intelligences, with whom we have now no possibility of 
contact, are intended? Why should we even stop to 
enquire within what limits the entrance of animals into 
the Ark is to be confined, or yet whether the Flood 
itself overflowed the whole globe, or only those portions 
of it which were then inhabited ? 

These questions are not unimportant. They all have 
their place in Biblical criticism, and they have all been 
treated, if not invariably with wisdom, certainly with 
abundant learning. But, settle them as we may, the 
value of the document out of which they spring is 
undiminished. So far as any man's trust in the Bible 
is concerned, it matters very Uttle whether this or that 
portion of the narrative is to be understood literally or 
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figuratively. The one sole question in which he is in- 
terested is this, Can the record be depended upon? is 
it essentially truthful ? 

Literality is certainly not in itself essential to truth- 
fulness. The parables of the Lord are quite as true as 
any other parts of His teaching ; and figures of speech 
may sometimes express truth in all its ftdness and 
completeness, better than any simple and literal state- 
ments could do. The book of Genesis was not written 
for Englishmen only, nor yet for the men of the nine- 
teenth century alone. It has no exclusive message to 
the practical, the scientific, the learned. It is addressed 
to men of all ages, of all temperaments, in all the 
various stages of civilisation and of culture, and the 
problem to be solved in producing a written account 
of the origin of the world was this: How can the 
information be best communicated so as to be equally 
adapted to the condition and necessities of eachaad aU? 
It may be that this could be effected only by divergence 
from the literal, by the occasional use of a form of 
speech more likely to convey a true impression than 
any plain, prosaic, matter of fact statement could 
possibly do. Be this, however, as it may, the value of 
the Bible is by no means dependent on these things ; 
and one scarcely knows which most to wonder at — the 
malice which rejoices to declare that the authority of 
Scripture is overthrown if a discrepancy can be dis- 
covered, or the folly of those Christians who seem to 
stake Divine revelation itself on the verbal accuracy of 
either text or translation. 

We ask not, then, whether the ' bow ' in heaven first 
became visible after the Flood, or whether, as previously 
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existing, it was only appropriated as the token of the 
covenant made with the earth; whether literally men 
thought to build a tower that should reach unto 
heaven, or whether the 'city and tower' spoken of 
ought not to be regarded as a symboUc expression of 
the fact that a great ungodly centraHsation was now 
attempted ; whether the confusion of tongues, although 
in the first instance judicial and special, was, as to its 
perpetuation, anything more or different from that 
tendency — ^perpetually manifested where no common 
centre exists, and where conmaunication is infrequent — 
to vary and corrupt a language until it becomes ab- 
solutely unintelligible to those who once in common 
terms expressed their wants and wishes. 

None of these questions need we care to have an- 
swered, simply because, as we have before said, the 
truthfulness of the narrative does not depend on its 
Uterality. Expound these matters as we may, the record 
still stands, the only record that can be regarded as 
furnishing even a plausible account of the world's history 
prior to the calling of Abram. And this is equally true 
in relation to the entire Pentateuch. What does it 
matter whether Moses was directly inspired to write 
all that is found therein, or whether he was divinely 
commissioned to condense and to correct fragments of 
earlier documents, and to give shape to the memory of 
traditions otherwise sure to pass away ? What does it 
matter whether these writings were or were not at a 
later period re-edited with additions ? Of one thing we 
may be quite sure, viz. that Moses did not write the 
account of his own death. 

What if many of the numbers given in Exodus 
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should, as Bishop Colenso asserts, be inaccurate ? What 
is to be gained by assertions or denials relative to 
matters which have for ever passed out of the reach of 
our verification? What if, here and there, a law should 
seem to us strange and unaccountable ; an event difficult 
to comprehend; a statement to involve an apparent 
contradiction? What has all this to do with the essential 
value of the Book ? Absolutely nothing ; unless thereby 
its truthfulness can be set aside. 

If, indeed, Moses never existed, being only a myth; 
if no deluge ever took place ; if the children of Israel 
were not led out of Egypt by the special interference of 
God; if the supernatural element can be altogether 
discharged, either as fraudulent imposture or mere 
delusion: why then certainly the sooner this strange 
book is buried the better. * If,' as has been observed 
by an able writer in Eraser's Magazine, * the rules of 
criticism require us to set aside, as fabulous or legendary, 
the miraculous events related in the Bible, then the only 
witnesses from whom we learn anything regarding God 
as revealed to man are so entirely discredited that we 
cannot trust anything they say. The Apostles' Creed 
ought in this case to be reduced to the words, " I believe 
that Jesus Christ was crucified under Pontius Pilate." 
The rest of the history would become the domain of the 
historical imagination.' 

We now proceed to enquire whether any principle 
can be found by the appUcation of which the inspired 
in Scripture can be separated from the uninspired ; and 
further, whether intelligent and ordinarily educated 
Christians do or do not possess any faculty by the use 
of which they can exercise the discrimination needed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE VERIFYING FACULTY. 



We now approach that portion of our task which 
demands of us a principle^ by the help of which we 
may, without weakening faith in Scripture as a whole, 
separate its parts, aad distinguish between that which 
is Divine and that which is human. 

Such a principle will assuredly not be sought for in 
vain, if it is recollected that all inspired Scripture is con- 
gruous ; not only in the sense of being in itself suitable 
and pertinent to the purpose for which it was given, but 
also as being in harmony with all that is revealed of the 
character of God. Further — and for this statement we 
have inspired authority — that the congruity thus exist- 
ing is capable of being discerned by every spiritual man 
who is faithful to the light bestowed upon him. 

If this be granted — and it is difficult to see how the 
admission can be refused — we have at once a test by 
which everything assumed to be inspired of God may 
be tried without presumption, and with Httle probability 
of mistake. 

Before attempting to apply any such test, however, it 
may be necessary to show that God intended that His 
children should thus discriminate; that He has given 
them all that is needful for the accompHshment of the 
work J and, further, that with regard to Scripture, He 
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has made the fulfihnent of this duty no unimportant 
part of their moral probation. 

If, therefore, it be said, as it probably will, that any 
attempt to draw a distinction between diflferent parts of 
the Bible — ^to separate the inspired from the uninspired, 
the Divine from the human — renders the Book as a whole 
useless to simple Christians, inasmuch as they can per- 
ceive no such differences, it is enough to reply that this 
is not the fact^ since that which was true of the oral^ is 
equally true of the written revelation. 

The exhortation of the Apostle John to his converts, 
* Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they be of God,' supposes an ability in every 
spiritually enlightened man, whether hearer or reader, 
to discern between that which is of God and that which 
is not. ' Ye have an unction from the Holy One,' says 
the aged saint, and in the power of this unction, ' ye 
(the poorest of the flock) know all things.' I myself, 
he says — and if he, other inspired men also — 'have 
not written unto you because ye know not the truth, 
but because ye know it. The anointing which ye have 
received of Him abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any man teach you ' (1 John ii. 20 and 27). 

We call this ' the verifying faculty,' and regard it as 
being neither more nor less than reason enlightened and 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit. To vilify reason, as so 
many good but ill-instructed Christians do, is a folly 
which would be unpardonable, if it did not commonly 
arise from sheer ignorance or weakness of mind. As 
Butler truly says, ' Reason is the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revela- 
tion itself.' Its duty in relation to Scripture is to judge. 
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'not whether it contains things different from what we 
should have expected from a wise, just, and good Being, 
but whether it contains things plainly contradictory to 
wisdom, justice, or goodness '—in other words, to what 
elsewhere God teaches us of Himself. 

Of course all this goes on the assumption that Divine 
teaching is addressed to men who have at least some 
moral sympathy with its utterances ; that the words of 
God are spiritual words ; that the sheep know the voice 
of the Good Shepherd. In a limited sense, much of this 
is true of every book the tendency of which is elevating. 
All moral teaching worthy of the name addresses itself 
to the consciousness of those to whom it speaks. Only 
as it comes in contact with a prepared mind ; only as it 
proves an interpreter of floating and half-formed thought, 
or is the expression of feelings before but partially recog- 
nised or understood, does any book of this kind produce 
permanent impressions or prove of much real value. 

But this is true of the Bible in an altogether pre- 
eminent degree; for this book, whether it reveals new 
truth, or whether it explains a man to himself, is, like 
the sun in heaven, seen in its own hght. Not that aU 
truth is in this way made plain to all persons ; but that 
everything essential to the growth in goodness of the 
man who reads, is, by a mysterious affinity, recognised 
and laid hold of for the soul's salvation from evil. The 
softened heart responds to words which awake no echo 
in other breasts. It is always so. The words of Him 
who spake *as never man spake,' only elicited scorn 
from the great mass of those who heard them uttered. 
The seed and the soil must be adapted to each other, 
or there can be no living product. The spiritual faculty 
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may be dormant, the * God-consciousness ' all but dead, 
being completely overridden by * self-consciousness/ yet 
the possession of it is always recognised. 

It is, indeed, not a little singular that the very Book 
' that has had greater influence upon the world than all 
others,' diflfers fipom all others in affirming the darkness 
of the natural man — ^that man is spiritually dead, and 
in making that statement the basis of all that it contains 
respecting the past and present and future of mankind. 
Still more singular is it, that almost all men feel the 
truth of the statement, and bow before its declaration 
that this is not their true life. There is a sense, there- 
fore, in which almost all thoughtful men feel the worth 
of the Bible ; some of those not least who have most felt 
themselves compelled to oppose it. For what book has 
sounded so the depths of experience, or scaled like it the 
highest pinnacles of thought ? What man has not learnt 
through it better to know himself?^ 

The Old Testament is professedly the history of ' a 
peculiar people.' Its prophecies and its revelations 
were all but confined to them. The discourses of 
Jesus, without any exclusion of the many, were, for 
the most part, addressed to the few. The Epistles 
were all written to persons acknowledging the Divine 
authority of the writers. Why, then, should it be 
thought strange to hold that the same utterances, which 
were originally addressed only to those who were more 
or less capable of estimating their value, should still be 
in harmony with the spiritual intuitions of those only 
who are prepared to receive them with docility ? * Unto 

^ Man and his Dwelling-place : an Essay. 
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him that hath shall be given.' The knowledge of God 
is not imparted to men as if it were evidence addressed 
to the senses, nor can it be conveyed by any merely 
logical process similar to the demonstrations of science. 
No moral truth can be understood until it is appreciated, 
and to be appreciated it must he practised. 

That there is a Divine teacher of man's spirit, and 
that it is possible for a man's spirit to have converse 
with that teacher, is a truth which would remain true 
if the Bible and all its revelations were to be annihilated ; 
but the recognition of this truth would still be of no 
practical use to any man who was unwilling to listen 
and obey. It matters not whether we call the special 
faculty by which man attains to a knowledge of the 
Divine, a spiritual gift or a verifying power ; the fact 
is the same ; without it all is dark alike in the Bible 
and in the highest intuitions of the soul. Tenets may 
be drawn from Scripture by any man, but living truths 
only by prepared hearts. It is the forgetfulness or the 
denial of this fact which renders so much that has been 
written on * the verifying faculty ' in man unsatisfactory ; 
since, according to the moral state of each individual, 
does the application of the phrase in question embody a 
great truth, or involve a pernicious error. 

* The conditions which are required for arriving at 
the knowledge of Divine truth are surely stern con- 
ditions ! It is a straight and narrow way which leadeth 
to life ! There must be a continual waiting for light ; 
a distrust of our own assumptions; a readiness to be 
detected in error, certain that God's meaning is in- 
finitely larger than ours, and that other men may 
perceive an aspect of it which we do not perceive ; a 
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belief that He is fulfilling His promise that all shall be 
taught of Him in ways which we cannot imagine; a 
dread of shutting out any truth by our impatient notion 
that it must contradict some other ; a determination to 
maintain what little has been given us in the hope of 
its expansion, and never to contradict, if we understand 
ever so little, what may have been given to another ; a 
resolution to hold the ground on which we stand, without 
judging him if he cannot yet see what this ground is. 
Hard is it to form these habits of mind. . . I cannot 
help perceiving that this mind, the mind of the little 
child, the mind which our Lord demands of us, has 
been exhibited by many scientific men who have been 
censured and scorned by the religious world of their 
day, and has been sadly deficient in their accusers.'^ 

Without spiritual insight^ nothing is discerned which 
takes hold of the spirit or influences the character. 
Until this is received, truth itself is but an opinion to 
the man who comes in contact with it. It does not 
vitalise because it is not itself vital. It is only a human 
judgment, and, whether true or false, has little if any 
moral power in it. It is dead, being alone. Not until 
opinion is transfigured — ^not until it quickens into life 
— does it become a truth, and grow, and bring forth 
fruit. 

But another consequence follows. Looked at in this 
way it is of no moment that either the uninstructed or 
the instructed man should be able to say regarding each 
separate passage of Scripture, this is inspired, that is 
not. How can he indeed? The revelation itself is not 

* The Claims of the Bible and of Science. By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. 
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a thing apart from daily life, but through its various 
relations ; how, then, can any man undertake to separate 
in each particular the supernatural element from the 
natural which it irradiates and explains? To regard 
anything of the kind as necessary either to confidence or 
to edification is absurd ; as absurd, in fact, as it is to main- 
tain that *we require an exercise of judgment upon the 
written document before we can allow men to trust in 
their King and Saviour,' Everyone knows that this is 
not the fact ; that in all time the multitude never have, 
nor ever can enter upon any such enquiries ; that the 
masses must either believe in Christ directly as an 
actual person related to them, and recognised by them 
in their inmost souls, or they will not beUeve at all. 
They Usten to the announcement that Christ is their 
Redeemer, and they believe the good news just in so far 
as it finds a response in their own spiritual necessities and 
consciousness. Into evidence about documents they 
cannot enter. 

And why should they ? The analytical chemist, when 
called upon to do so, separates the constituent parts 
of the very atmosphere he breathes; but for all the 
practical purposes of life he well knows that such a pro- 
cess is altogether needless. Forgetful of his science, 
he rejoices in the free air of heaven just as the peasant 
does, and thanks God for its vitality. So is it with 
Scripture. The critic may doubt or may be satisfied as 
to the precise place which such or such a passage ought 
or ought not to occupy in relation to other portions of 
Holy Writ, and there are times and seasons when such 
considerations are both proper and profitable. But he 
can scarcely be regarded as a wise man who, coining to 

P 
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the Bible for strength or consolation, for instruction 
in righteousness, or for help in the perfecting of his 
character, does anything else than open his heart to its 
divine teachings, and rejoice like a little child in the 
sunshine it can shed around his path. 

If error were in the Bible cunningly interspersed with 
truth, the case would be different. But it is not so. 
The Book, as a whole and as it stands, is wholesome 
and useful ; each portion of it has its proper place, and 
is adequate to fulfil its appointed end. Everything has 
its purpose to fulfil and its object to accomplish, whether, 
properly speaking, inspired or not. Nothing may be 
despised, nothing pronounced superfluous. But every- 
thing: in the Book does not take hold alike on the heart 
and conscience. It may be very interesting, as indeed 
it is, to trace on the map the various joumeyings of St. 
Paul, or the wanderings of the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness ; to note a hundred undesigned coincidences ; 
to study, and try to reconcile two apparently conflicting 
genealogies ; to examine into and to discuss the chrono- 
logy, the geography, or the natural history of Palestine ; 
all this and much more may be done — and it is fitting 
that in its time and place it should be done — ^yet it may 
be accomplished without the sUghtest moral or spiritual 
benefit arising to the man who is thus occupied. 

Real benefit can, in such cases, only be derived from 
connecting the information thus acquired with living 
truth found elsewhere ; by gathering from such research 
indirect evidence in favour of the Book itself, or pleasing 
illustrations to be used in its exposition. But this is a 
very different state of mind from that which is produced 
by a devout study of Moses and the prophets ; of the 
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Psalms; of Isaiah; of the Sermon on the Mount; of 
the discourses and prayers of our Lord with His 
apostles ; of the scenes of the Crucifixion ; of the early 
history of the Church as given in the Acts or in the 
Epistles ; or of the wondrous visions of the Apocal5rpse. 
Criticism, to the uncritical mind, seems in such cases to 
be an impertinence. The heart opens to the impression 
such passages produce, as the flower opens to the sun or 
the earth drinks in the rain of heaven. 

Facts, whether past or present, correspond to this 
view of things. 

We have already seen that the first Christians were 
under the very same obligation to distinguish the voice 
of God from the voice of man that we are ; and since 
they were enabled to do so only by an endowment com- 
mon to Christians of all time, and known as ' the witness 
of the spirit,' they were practically in the same position 
as ourselves. Even the most orthodox divines are con- 
strained to admit that the Scriptures can only be received 
on certain conditions, viz, that we are * satisfied that the 
books themselves contain nothing obviously incompatible 
with the ascription to their authors of the Divine assist- 
ance, but on the contrary are in all respects favourable 
to the supposition. We want to see,' says Dr. Alexander, 
' that they are in harmony with each other ; that the 
statements they contain are credible ; that the doctrines 
they teach are not fooUsh, immoral, or self-contradictory ; 
that their authors really assumed to be imder the Divine 
direction in what they wrote, and afforded competent 
proofs of this to those around them.'^ But all this 
clearly supposes the exercise of a verifying faculty, 

* Kitto's Bib. Cycl. art. * Canon.* 
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The facts of the present day, as they come under our 
own observation, are all confirmatory. It is ' the wise ' 
only who 'understand.' The peasant is, in this respect, 
often far before the philosopher. Everything depends on 
the moral condition of the recipient. Who ever knew a 
man under the dominant influence of pride able either 
to comprehend or to estimate the moral dignity of 
humility? When was a supremely selfish man alive to 
the duty of self-sacrifice ? Where do we find men full 
of ignorance and conceit — -to say nothing of spiritual 
things — able to judge the value of a great work of art, 
or to pronounce on the merits of some marvellous pro- 
duction of science or of statesmanship ? 

But here a paradox appears. It is this. The light 
of which we speak — the quickening and elevating power 
in the strength of which we are to recognise the Divine 
— is never attained except by spiritual culture efifected 
through the instrumentality of the revelation itself. 
The Book to be recognised and obeyed must itself have 
more or less educated the consciousness which is to 
accept it. The word is ' the sword of the Spirit,' and 
the same Lord who says, ' He that is of the truth heareth 
My voice,' says also, ' I am the Truth.' It foUows, there- 
fore, that before any man can judge of truth, he must 
receive ' the truth,' believe in it, and be, more or less, 
educated by it. 

Yet, after all, this is not more paradoxical than the 
kindred fact that before a man can judge as to the 
merits of a great artist^ he must, to some extent, be 
educated by the artist ; or, to take a wider illustration, 
that a man must himself become civilised before he can 
perceive how great a blessing civilisation is. 
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That this way of looking at the matter makes the 
evidence for the truth of the Bible mainly subjective 
cannot be disputed ; but nothing else in the present day 
appears to have much hold on men. It may indeed 
seriously be doubted whether it is now possible to bring 
forward any evidence, in favour of miracles for instance, 
which could reasonably be expected to satisfy gn uncon- 
cerned spectator, and still less an opponent. 

In the days of our Lord and His apostles, the miracle 
was evidence that the teacher was from God. Now, the 
doctrine must give probability to the miracle. The 
mere fact that ' wonders were wrought ' by the apostles, 
could this be demonstrated, would of itself avail little 
to convince any man of the truth of what they taught. 
Nor perhaps ought it to be otherwise. It is only when 
coupled with other considerations, such as the character 
of the Christian miracles, their simplicity, benevolence, 
and unselfish ends, that the force of the argument 
founded on them comes to be felt. Well and wisely has 
it been remarked that ' the entire series of miracles re- 
corded by the EvangeUsts, consummated as they were 
by the miracle of Christ*s resurrection, occupy a place 
of perpetual efficacy in relation separately to each of the 
great purposes for which the Lord of Life came amongst 
us, viz. as Saviour of the world, as Redeemer of His 
people, and as Conqueror in the world of spirits.'^ In 
each of these particulars the miracles attest His mission, 
and are in all respects congruous with His teaching. 
The observation of these characteristics is the result of 
the application of ' the verifying faculty ' to the miracles 
of the New Testament generally. 

* Restoration of Belief, p. 265. 
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Of all the miracles, however, the resurrection of Christ, 
involving as it does our own rising again, is the one on 
the fact of which most turns ; for resurrection does not 
signify existence elsewhere under different conditions — it 
is the renewal of the old. It is the reconstitution of 
humanity, accompanied in each individual by a sense of 
identity : with the remembrance of a past, as well as 
the consciousness of a future. Everything in Christi- 
anity hangs on the resurrection of Christ. ' It knows 
Christ only as risen : the only reason of its own exis- 
tence that it recogmses is the resurrection. The only 
claim the apostles set forth for preaching it is, that their 
Master who was crucified was alive once more.' No 
supposed delusion can account for this behef that Christ 
rose from the dead. If that which is asserted in Scrip- 
ture regarding it be not true, the whole is a rank im- 
posture. Either there was a crucified and risen Christ 
long before any part of the New Testament was wiitten, 
or the book that asserts this to have been the case is a 
fraud. The New Testament emphatically is based on 
Christ not Christ on it. 

It may indeed be said that, in relation to miracle, 
there is no room for the exercise of a verifying faculty, 
since miracles are simply impossible^ the laws of nature 
being incapable of violation. If it be so, the laws of 
nature are more powerful than their Creator, which is 
simply absurd. 

One thing, however, is quite certain — the admission 
of the supernatural is essential to the acceptance of any 
Divine revelation whatever; for revelation, if any- 
thing at all, is itself a miracle. Christianity being what 
it is, and its announcements what they profess to be, 
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* miracles are necessary to the justification of such 
announcements, which indeed, unless they are super- 
natural truths, are the wildest delusions/ A man's faith 
in the Bible may not indeed consciously rest on miracles, 
but it cannot be a genuine faith unless he admits their 
reality, since, if not true, the assertion of them dis- 
credits everythiDg else that the book contains. 

Yet why should so much be said about miracles being 
violations of law ? It is by no means so clear that a 
miracle is a violation of law. ' We ourselves,' says a 
recent writer, 'formerly had no belief in miracles, 
because we saw no evidence of supernatural powers 
workiDg in the natural world ; but when asked if we 
had ever seriously looked for any evidence of this kind, 
we were obUged to confess we had not; and were 
astonished to find that, on seeking with a willj there was 
abundant evidence in the history of humanity. . . The 
action of supernatural forces upon mind and matter is 
necessarily as simple and as much in harmony with 
general laws as the action of natural forces upon miad 
and matter ; the only difiference being that the actors 
in one case are inhabitants of this natural world, while, 
in other cases, they are inhabitants of the supernatural 
world. 

' Those who refuse to look for evidence of super- 
natural forces and phenomena, delude themselves and 
their followers by a false play of words. They very 
properly refuse to credit stories about " arbitrary inter- 
ferences with eternal laws of nature ; " and then most 
improperly presume not only to know which are and 
which are not eternal laws of nature, but also to affirm 
that all miraculous and supernatural phenomena must 
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necessarily be "arbitrary interferences with eternal 
laws." 

' If a man kills a bird, or causes a tree to wither and 
die by the aid of natural forces, it is not deemed an 
arbitrary interference ; but if Christ causes a barren fig 
tree to wither and die by the aid of supernatural forces 
it is an arbitrary interference with eternal laws. If a 
man is struck dead by Ughtning it is not an arbitrary 
interference ; but if Ananias fall dead at the feet of the 
Apostle Peter it is an arbitrary interference and there- 
fore incredible. Such modes of reasoning engender 
pestilent fallacies. It is well known that superior forces 
can displace inferior forces without any arbitrary inter- 
ference with immutable laws; and therefore the real 
question to be examined is, the existence of supernatural 
forces and phenomena^ whether in accordance with 
known or unknown laws.' ^ 

Yet even here discrimination is needed. If the 
tendency of some minds is to universal scepticism in 
relation to the supernatural, that of others is to the 
credulous acceptance of almost everything professing 
to be of this character. Hence the necessity for a veri- 
fying faculty in man, which, apart altogether from 
ordinary investigation, should judge that which pro- 
fesses to be spiritual by a spiritual standard. ' False 
prophets,' says our Lord to His disciples ' shall arise, 
and shall show great signs and wonders ; insomuch that, 
if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect ' 
(Matt. xxiv. 24). St. John in the Apocalypse, too, 
however obscurely, speaks of a time when ' spirits of 
devils' (demons) will go forth 'working miracles' 

* Philosophy of Religion. By Hugh Doherty, M.D. 
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(Rev. xvi. 14), Again, he describes an apostate who 
should ' deceive them that dwell on the earth by the 
means of those miracles which he had potcer to do^ 
(Rev. xiii. 14). The security against such deceivers is 
not to be found in scepticism — ^for sceptics are often 
smgularly credulous, and commonly more or less super- 
stitious — but in that verifying fticulty which is by John 
identified with the ' anointmg ' Christians receive from 
Him who abideth in them. 

That, as a rule, mankind should be only too ready 
to believe in the supernatural is not surprising. The 
great silence of God when oppression and wrong are 
rampant in the earth, is often a severe trial to the faith 
even of the best. Hence the singular proneness of most 
persons to judge hastily, and to interpret rashly both 
providences and predictions. The human mind cannot 
be bounded by time; it ever longs to pierce the in- 
visible. Here, too, therefore, is to be found abundant 
scope for the exercise of that spiritual insight which is 
the true verifying faculty, as much when it restrains as 
when it enlightens. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MANY AUTHORS, BUT ONE BOOK. 

We propose now to revert to a peculiarity of the Bible 
which was incidentally referred to in a preceding 
chapter, but not dwelt upon as it deserves to be, viz. 
the marvellous unity which subsists between its different 
parts. 

Scripture, as we all know, is a collection of tracts, 
the work of above thirty authors, who utter what they 
have to say, not contemporaneously, but in succession, 
and along a vast line of time, say 1,600 years. Yet, in 
spite of this, we all feel it to be one Book. We do 
so because, explain it as we may, we see, as Mr. De 
Quincy says, that * all the writers combine to one end, 
and lock, like parts of a great machine, into one 
system.' On this pecuHarity the argument has been 
founded — and it is a weighty one — that inasmuch as 
concert in the writers was impossible, the unity in 
question places the Bible in a position altogether 
distinct from that of any other book ; and seems at 
least to justify the assumption that its preparation 
under Divine direction is, in some sense or other, 
and in a very high sense too, a great fact. 

We turn to the Book, then, in order to discover 
whether that which has been asserted regarding its 
unity amid diversity is true, or only a fancy. 
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The first sentence that meets the eye consists of ten 
pregnant words : ' In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth ; ' words that involve an utter 
denial of the Pagan doctrine of the eternity of matter, 
and an equally positive denial of the Pantheistic 
theory that God is but the soul of the universe. For 
they affirm most positively: first, that in some far 
distant period — ^how distant we know not — the world 
in which we live had a beginning; and next, that 
He who created it is altogether distinct from it, a 
personal God, endowed with Almighty power and in- 
finite wisdom. On this assertion all subsequent reve- 
lation clearly proceeds. 

The successive stages of that wondrous process, by 
which order sprang out of chaos, Ught out of dark- 
ness, and sea and land, sun and moon, grass and herb, 
beast and fowl, and finally man and woman, came into 
existence, is next brought under notice. Then follows 
the story of the Garden and the Fall ; the expulsion 
from Eden ; the birth of Cain ; the murder of Abel ; 
the longevity and rapid increase of mankind; the 
equally rapid growth of wickedness ; and, after abun- 

< 

dant warning, the final destruction of a sinful race 
in waters from which Noah and his family are alone 
preserved. 

Other records of the world's earliest history have 
we none. The question is therefore an important one. 
Can this be depended upon? The momentous point is, 
not whether everything recorded is to be taken in its 
most literal acceptation, for this, we have already seen, 
is not essential to trustworthiness; but whether the 
narrative can be depended upon in that higher sense 
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which implies the truest impression that, under the 
circumstances, could be produced on mankind as a 
whole. This is essential. If a writer intentionally 
leaves a false impression, his work is fraudulent and 
worthless. Further, if a narrative be in spirit im- 
true, nothing stable can be built upon it; for what 
is any erection worth that rests only on a quicksand ? 
But — and to this attention should be specially directed 
— the narrative before us is either a foundation or it is 
nothing. All that follows evidently rests upon it. Its 
essential accuracy is taken for granted by every sub- 
sequent Avriter, and if the truthfulness of it be even 
doubtful, the entire volume of revelation is doubtful 
too. 

Let us take, then, first, the seven brief chapters of 
whose contents we have been speaking, and examine 
them narrowly. In doing this it is scarcely possible 
to fail in perceiving two leading elements : an historic 
element mingling with a didactic one; and a super- 
natural element involving both miraculous occurrences 
and predictions relating to the future. 

The first element (the historic) embraces the actual 
narrative regarded as true, and equally true^ whether 
any portion of it be veiled in allegory or not, whether 
it be a literal narrative, or only ' an inspired psalm of 
creation.' The didactic associated with it, is involved 
in passages such as those which deny the eternity of 
matter ; affirm the personality of the Creator ; imply a 
day of rest ; or exhibit the probationary character of 
human existence, as it appears in the test to which our 
first parents were subjected, and in the great lesson 
involved therein, that he who had just been created 
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in the image of God, and invested with power over 
every living thing, must, before he could govern well 
learn impUcitly to obey; m the relation established 
between man and woman ; in the representation given 
us of the tempter, viz. as an animal only, endowed 
indeed with high intellect, but without a ruling con- 
science, without any sense of duty, or anything 
corresponding to unselfish affection; in the trial of 
obedience being found, not in one great act of self- 
sacrifice, but in daily and hourly resistance to tempta- 
tion regarding an apparent trifle, and this without being 
able to perceive the reason or the usefulness of the 
self-denial demanded; in the retribution which follows 
sin; in the communication of an evil nature to des- 
cendants; in the institution of sacrifices, bloody or 
unbloody; and in the final sweeping away of the 
wicked from the earth they had filled with violence. 
These are the great lessons which, embodied in the 
history, form what may be called the didactic element. 

The second (the supernatural) is seen in the original 
act of creation, in the temptation by a speaking serpent ; 
and in the desolations of the flood. 

Now, as we advance, we shall have to notice how 
these combined elements go to make up all that we 
regard as sacred writings, whether directly inspired or 
only providentially preserved; how they run through 
each separate portion of the books, and how each of 
these elements in particular connects itself with that 
which has gone before. It will soon be obvious that 
the value or worthlessness of all that is uttered depends 
entirely on the truthfulness, or otherwise, of the basis 
on which it rests. 
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We pass on, therefore, to the consideration of the 
new world as it emerges from the waters. God re- 
members Noah; the windows of heaven are closed; 
the waters subside; the Ark rests on Ararat, and its 
inmates come forth. In process of time Ham is cursed, 
and Shem and Japheth blessed. Again mankind mul- 
tiply ; a great empire springs into existence ; language 
is confounded, and nations, differing in speech, plant 
themselves in all parts of the earth. 

The elements already noticed reappear. The historic 
runs through the whole, whether certain portions be 
regarded as Uteral or figurative. The didactic mingling 
therewith appears in the recognition of seven days as a 
division of time; in the renewal of sacrifice; in the 
forbidding to eat anything while Hving ; in the declara- 
tion that whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed ; in the command to be fruitful and 
multiply, sanctifying marriage ; and in the drunkenness 
of Noah, inculcating moderation and circumspection in 
the use even of Divine gifts. The supernatural is seen 
in the safety of the Ark and its inhabitants, and in the 
preservation and distribution of the animals. The 
predictive, as a branch of the supernatural, appears 
in the curse on Canaan, and in the blessing on his 
brethren. 

Here, then, we have the second course of stones^ so to 
speak, needful to the formation of that great mystical 
temple of truth, which is now rising from the ground ; 
and nothing can be more obvious than that this second 
course rests upon, and dovetails into, the first. 

The calling of Abram, that of him might be made a 
great nation; the story of his wanderings; the history 
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of Isaac and Jacob ; and the settlement in Egypt, bring 
us to the close of the book of Genesis. Need it be 
said that this gives us, in the form of history, the only 
account of patriarchal times that the world possesses? 
And how wonderfully vivid and natural it is ! What 
light it throws on the early movements of mankind; 
upon the birth of empires; upon the moral state of a 
race living chiefly on traditions ! What pictures of a 
nomadic life, not so very diflferent from that of the 
modern Arab of the desert! What an insight into 
the Egypt of antiquity! What a photograph of the 
world as it was four thousand years ago ! 

In the didactic portion let us observe the character 
and elevation of the teaching. First, the danger as 
well as sin of deceit and falsehood is exemphfied in 
Abram's duphcity both towards Pharaoh and the king 
of Gerar; in Isaac's conduct under similar circum- 
stances; in Jacob's dealings with Esau; and in Rebekah's 
treachery towards her husband. Let us observe, too, 
how the sin in each case involves a cowardly distrust of 
God, and an attempt to justify the evil on the ground 
that good would come of it, as if the Divine purposes 
could either be forwarded or thwarted by human fraud 
and deceit. 

Next we may observe how the duty of unselfishness, 
of yielding rather than striving even for a right, is 
exemplified by Abraham in his dealings with Lot, and 
by Isaac with the herdmen of Gerar. Then we have 
the folly of worldliness exhibited in Lot's selection 
of a dwelling-place, without regard to its moral atmo- 
sphere, while the power of faith and the beauty of self- 
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sacrifice is seen in the offering of Isaac. ^ The spirit 
of a dignified Hberality is manifested by Abraham in 
the purchase of the field of Ephron the Hittite; his 
disinterestedness in his conduct after the victory over 
the kings; and his prudent forethought in the marriage 

^ * The offering ' — ^i. e. the giving him np cheerfully to God either 
for life or death. The word * offering ' (olah), it has been suggested, 
does not necessarily imply a 'burnt offering,' as our translators 
have it. And it is certainly worth notice that no command is given 
to Abraham to slay his son, or to take with him wood, or fire, or 
knife. Abraham, doubtless, infen'ed that God intended him to kill 
his child, and he was ready for the sacrifice, * accounting that God 
was able to raise him up even from the dead, from whence also he 
received him in a figure.' But this does not prove that the infer- 
ence was a right one. It certainly seems incredible that God should, 
under any circumstances, or for any purpose, command Abraham to 
imitate the heathen, and bid him do an act which He Himself sub- 
sequently pronounced an abomination (Deut. xii. 31). That the 
patriarch was not permitted to carry out his intentions is only what 
might have been expected; while the spirit of faith, obedience, 
and self-sacrifice, which was involved in his willingness to resign 
Isaac, was not the less approved and rewarded. 

Another suggestion has been thrown out by Dean Stanley, viz. 
the possibility that the impression Abraham received that God 
wished him to slay his son, although permitted and overruled, came 
from Satan rather than from the Lord ; that Satan's design was to 
show, as in the case of Job, that there was a limit beyond which 
Abraham's faith and obedience would not go — the result proving 
the sincerity and the power of the godly man's faith, for the exercise 
of which he was blessed of God more emphatically than ever. This 
theory is supposed to find support from the fact that in the second 
book of Samuel (xxiv. 1) the Lord is said to have moved David to 
say, * Go, number Israel and Judah,' while the same act is in the first 
book of Chronicles (xxi. 1) attributed to Satan: * And Satan stood 
up against Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.' It is 
every way uncandid and unworthy of a Christian man to assume 
that either of these suppositions have originated in a sinful un- 
willingness to receive Bible statements as they stand. Rather are 
they occasioned by a holy fear of attributing to God a command to 
do anything which He Himself has pronounced evil. 
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of Isaac. The odiousness of oppression comes out in 
the history of Laban^s transactions with Jacob; of 
cruelty in the conduct of Simeon and Levi toward the 
Shechemites. The nobility of forgiveness is shown by 
Esau when he meets his brother ; the power of prayer 
in the intercession of Abram for Sodom, and in the 
mystic wrestle of Jacob with the angel; and, finally, 
the retributive justice of God in the sorrows of 
Jacob, and in the distress of Joseph's brethren when 
brought before his face in Egypt. To say that this 
teachuig is elevated is to say little. To suppose that 
it is the work of any fraudulent person, imposing upon 
the world a pretended revelation, is simply extravagant 
and absurd. 

The predictive element enlarges as we proceed. In 
the covenant with Abraham; in the promise made to 
him and to his descendants ; in the various renewals of 
the covenant ; in the dying blessings of Isaac and Jacob ; 
in the childish dreams of Joseph about himself and his 
brethren; and in his later prophecies regarding the 
butler and the baker, and respecting the seven years' 
famine, we see the same claim to the power of foreseeing 
future events put forward, which we observed in the 
earlier portion. The supernatural, in all its forms, 
rather increases than diminishes. The plaguing of 
Pharaoh's house on account of Sarah; the aj^pearance 
and conversation of the angels at the door of Abram' s 
tent; the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah; the 
smoking furnace and the burning lamp; the birth of 
Isaac; the vision of Abimelech; the voice to Hagar; 
Jacob's dream at Haran; bis vision of God's host; and, 
above all, the marvellous separation of this one family 

E 
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from all other peoples, are events which, if in any sense 
true, are certainly supernatural. 

Observe, too, how all these events grow naturally out 
of those that had preceded them. The tendency to 
corruption after the deluge had been shown at Babel ; it 
had, as the nations multipUed, spread far and wide ; it 
was needful that this tendency should be corrected, for 
there was a modified idolatry even, in a family like 
Laban's, and atrocious wickedness had been manifested 
in Sodom and Gomorrah. The world was morally 
sinking, yet it had not altogether sunk, for both Pharaoh 
and Abimelech fear God ; Melchisedek is a patriarchal 
priest, before whom Abraham bows ; and Joseph though 
a prince of Egypt, recognises and serves the God of his 
fathers. The very wickedness that is committed by 
the various members or connections of the chosen 
family : the incest of Lot ; the treacherous murder of 
the Shechemites in revenge for the violence of the son 
of Hamor; the sin of Reuben; the selling of Joseph by 
his brethren; their falsehood to their father; the dis- 
obedience of Er and Onan; the wickedness of Judah, 
and the folly of Tamar, all testify to a state of society 
precisely such as might be anticipated on the supposition 
that the world was exactly what it is stated to be. As 
Cain and Abel were but types of classes of their des- 
cendants, so Shem and Ham continually repeat them- 
selves in the best and in the worst of their race. The 
third course of stones^ then, fits exactly to the second, 
and must stand or fall with its predecessors. 

We hasten on to the exodus of the chosen people ; to 
their wanderings through the desert ; to the establish- 
ment of the ceremonial law; and to their settlement in 
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Canaan under the leadership of Joshua. This brings 
us to the end of the Pentateuch. Is this also, we ask, 
dependent upon the preceding? Assuredly it is. All 
the events narrated spring out of that which has gone 
before, and cannot by any stretch of ingenuity be ex- 
plained without it. 

The same elements again appear. The historic, 
whether the narrative in all its details is always 
accurate or not. The didactic, in the addition to 
the great moral principles laid down in former por- 
tions, of a code of laws adapted to the particular ne- 
cessities of a peculiar people. The predictive, in the 
song of blessing by Moses, and in the utterances of 
Balaam. In a certain sense, indeed, the entire cere- 
monial law, its sacrifices, its washings, its symboHc 
worship, all involve a predictive element ; for they all 
seem to point to something better than themselves 
which in due time should be manifested on the earth. 
The supernatural is indeed everywhere. The plagues 
of Egypt; the passage of the Red l^ea; the fall of the 
manna; the flight of quails; the water gushing from 
the rock; the giving of the law at Mount Sinai; the 
deaths of Dathan and Abiram, and of Nadab and Abihu ; 
the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night; the 
leprosy of Miriam ; the fiery serpents ; the cure of the 
people; and the burial of Moses by the Lord Him- 
self: all these things come before us, in a form which 
obliges us either to regard them as supernatural events, 
or, for there is no medium, as pure fictions — falsehoods 
imposed for truth on the credulity of mankind ; and if 
so, they are fatal to the character of the entire book in 
which they are found. 
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We have seen, then, that the Pentateuch, however 
composed, is unquestionably a unity ; that whether it is 
to be invariably regarded as a literal record of events 
or not, it is essentially historic ; that its moraUty is of 
the highest; its general truthfulness self-evident; its 
simplicity and beauty unrivalled ; and, further, that it 
everywhere involves the supernatural. But there is 
nothing that can make against the supposition that side 
by side with certain distinct and positive Divine revela- 
tions, are found documents providentially selected and 
edited, but not inspired. The predictive element, if 
accepted at all, obliges us to admit the supernatural 
process which we call inspiration^ and, in so doing, the 
supernatural element generally. The narrative, on the 
other hand, however historically true, need not for 
many reasons be regarded as in all respects infallible. 
Jewish history, notwithstanding its being found in 
the Bible, is but history after all, and must be judged 
by a very diflferent standard from that which belongs 
to directly inspired communications. We accept it, 
rather in consequence of the connection in which it 
stands, and the general character of the book in which 
it is embodied, than on account of any direct proof we 
can by possibility have of its entire accuracy. 

But this is of little moment, so long as we feel con- 
fident that it is truthful, and can regard it, in that 
character, as a stable foundation for what follows. 
Short of an absolute denial of the supernatural in all 
its forms, which is simply to deny or to limit God, to 
refuse Him the character of a free agent, and to cut 
Him off altogether fi*om direct communication with 
the creatures He has made, it is impossible to find any 
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good or reasonable ground for denying the general 
credibility of the Pentateuch. But so long as we re- 
tain belief in a God at all — that is to say, in a personal 
God, having a character, and therefore capable of being 
known and loved — the possibility at least of the super- 
natural must be admitted. On the other hand, *If 
Christianity be true historically, its miracles included, 
and if indeed " Christ rose from the dead according to 
the Scriptures," then the writings which bring such 
facts as these to our knowledge will take a place of 
authority in our mind and conscience which, practically, 
and as to their influence in determining our faith aad 
our conduct, must be very nearly the same^ whatever may 
he the theory or the opinion we adopt among the many 
that have been advanced concerning inspiration.^ ^ 

That the later historic portions of the Bible are 
based upon the Pentateuch, that they presuppose the 
authority of the books of Moses, will probably not be 
disputed. Joshua at Shechem recapitulates the lead- 
ing events therein related as the well-known national 
history of the people he is addressing. Others in after 
times take the same course. Not a hint of the possible 
untrustworthiness of these traditions or documents is 
to be found anywhere. On the contrary, they are 
always regarded as sacred, and they are preserved for 
the most part with a veneration which sometimes de- 
generates into superstition. 

Equally obvious is it that the same characteristics 
which belong to the earlier documents distinguish those 
that follow. The message, whatever it may be, is 

» The Restoration of Belief, p. 238. 
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always identical in tone and spirit with that of the five 
books. The voice of the one is the voice of the other. 
The historic, the didactic, the predictive and the mira- 
culous all in turn reappear, and as a rule under the 
same conditions. Nothing can be plainer than that, 
whether true or false, the later documents are but the 
natural and necessary outgrowth of those which have 
preceded them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JEWISH HISTORY AND PROPHECY. 

Jewish history, although the history of a peculiarly 
governed people, and therefore of times in which God 
more obviously interfered with human affairs than He 
now does, is, as has been already observed, but history 
after all ; and there is not a hint in Scripture which 
should lead us to imagine that it was composed under 
any other conditions than those which belong to the 
historian everywhere, who seeks and finds providential 
guidance in his work. 

We have a right, indeed, to suppose that the men 
who, under a theocracy,^ were officially called to write 
or to edit the transactions of the nation, were truthful 
men, honourable and honoured by their countrymen, 
and endowed with high talent if not with special gifts 

^ * Under a theocracy* — This phrase is often supposed to imply 
more than it really does. The theocratic form of government under 
which the Jews long lived by no means involved either a continual 
miraculous interference on their behalf, or preservation from any of 
the errors to which mankind are liable. Rather was it such a pre^ 
sence among them as admitted the possibility — whenever they were in 
a right state of mind — of the will of God being ascertained on any 
given question. When they neglected or ceased to care for Divino 
direction it was obviously withheld. Scripture affords abundant 
proof that even before the monarchy the people were often left to 
their own devices. 
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from above. We know that some of them were so. 
Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, although 
sometimes historians, were also prophets, men richly 
endowed with high moral and spiritual qualifications. 
Of Iddo, Ahijah, and Shemaiah; of the men who 
wrote, or compiled, or condensed from more extended 
records, the books of the Kings and Chronicles, we 
know less. But of this we are assured, that, whether 
accompHshed by Ezra or by any other hand, the grand 
outline we have of the history of the ancient people is 
a campilation from documents long since lost; drawn 
up doubtless for rehgious ends and under the guidance 
of a wise Providence, but never pretending to the 
character of a Divine revelation. It is surely but 
wilfulness or folly to give to these records, invaluable 
as they are, a character which they themselves do not 
claim, or to say of them, what has never been said of 
any other history, that every particular must be in- 
faUibly true, or the entire document is false and 
worthless. 

That some of these books embody Divine revelations 
is clear enough, if we accept as truthful the frequently 
recurring declaration, ' Thus saith the Lord,' or ' The 
Lord said unto me,' phrases which, when connected 
with direct communications from above, must certainly 
be understood to imply that the speaker claims Divine 
authority for what he is saying, and this not the less 
because similar expressions are at other times not 
unfrequently used in a lower sense, viz. as indicating 
that the writer or speaker believes himself to be 
uttering that which is in accordance with the Divine 
will. Instances of such use may be found in the address 
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of Joshua (xxiv. 2) where he is plainly recapitulating 
history, and again in the speech of Jotham (Judg. ix. 
6-8). David also in speaking of Shimei exclahns, ' The 
Lord hath said xmto him, Curse David ' (2 Sam. xvi. 10), 
evidently meaning the Lord permitted him thus to act. 
Some of the books, indeed, such as those of Esther 
and of Ruth, contain nothing which could not have been 
written without special assistance by any competent 
person acquainted with the facts ; yet these books are 
essential to the completeness of Scripture, and as such 
are greatly to be prized. To insist that they are inspired 
adds nothing to their value. It is but to maintain, 
what every page of Holy Scripture contradicts, that 
God works miraculously when ordinary agencies are 
every way adequate to the accomplishment of the end 
sought. 

There is not, within the whole compass of Scripture, 
a word to show that Jewish history is inspired in the 
only sense in which that word ought to be used, viz. 
in the sense of the writers having what they wrote 
supernaturally revealed to them, and their being, as a 
consequence, infallible. The marvellous fidelity with 
which the faults and the crimes of the greatest and 
best of the kings are recorded, however himibling to 
the individual whose life is described, or to Israel as a 
nation, certainly indicates in the writers a subjection to 
truth and to God perhaps nowhere else to be met with ; 
but this is no evidence of Divine inspiration, inasmuch 
as that which they were called upon to record was not 
the result of any special Divine communication, but 
related to matters within human cognisance, and there- 
fore attainable by care and industry. 
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Nor must we omit to observe that there appears 
throughout the history a spirit of prophecy which by no 
means involves Divine inspiration^ and which is quite 
distinct firom that power of predicting future events 
which belonged to so many of the Hebrew seers. 
Deborah, Hannah, Saul, nay, whole schools of prophets, 
from time to time appear upon the scene ; some, * like the 
wife of Lapidoth, who, in her song over Sisera, strangely 
intermingling human passion with Divine thanksgiving, 
expresses the popular feeling without much regard to 
the propriety or impropriety of the sentiments uttered ; 
some, like the youthful warrior who chants his ode on 
the dead Saul, apparently blind to the errors of the 
departed king, and attributes to his hero qualities par- 
taking far more of poetic license than of literal truth- 
fulness ; ' some, like Hannah, rising out of rejoicings 
over personal mercies into noble strains wherewith to 
recount the goodness of Him, ' who keepeth the feet of 
His saints, breaketh in pieces His adversaries, and 
exalteth the horn of His anointed;' others, like the 
crowd who gathered about Ahab at Samaria and bade 
him go up to Ramoth Gilead, are spoken of as filled 
with a lying spirit, prophesying for mere gain, ' a crust 
of bread ; ' sewing ' pillows under the arm holes ' of 
the people, and deluding them to their ruin. Here at 
least any inspiration from above is out of the question. 

Not so with other portions. As we advance we 
come in contact with ruling men who, like Elijah, 
Elisha, and other less known seers, are obviously the 
commissioned servants of the Most High, bidden to 
speak before kings and peoples in words not their own, 
but God's, and called for the most part to seal their 
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testimony with their blood. By these the faults both 
of the people and their rulers — their idolatries, their 
cruelties, their superstitions — are unsparingly exposed, 
and the calamities that retributively followed their sins 
are always recognised as Divine judgments, and fulfil- 
ments of Mosaic predictions such as those with which 
the book of Deuteronomy closes. 

The constant theme of these men is, ' To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord. Wash you, make you clean ; put away the evil 
of your doings from before Mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well ' (Isa. i. 11-17). Whenever ceremonial 
rites are put in the place of truth and duty they refuse 
to be silent. Kings, priests, and people by turns 
receive rebuke at their hands, in everything the true 
prophet showing himself to be the messenger of God. 
' Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke?' (Isa. Iviii. 5, 6.) 

Further, there runs through the prophecies of these 
men a long series of predictions^ which can by no al- 
chemy whatever be interpreted otherwise than as re- 
lating to a distant future and to a coming King under 
whom the world should be happ}^ Nor is it easy 
to sever this great monarch from 'the seed of the 
woman ' that was to bruise the head of the serpent ; 
from that descendant of Abraham in whom 'all the 
nations of the earth' were to be blessed; or from the 
prophet whom the Lord said unto Moses He would 
' raise up of his brethren ' hke unto Him. 

It is this, and the good time connected therewith, 
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which unparts so peculiar a tone and colour to all 
Hebrew prophecy. It is this, as Dean Stanley truly 
says, that 'gives to the Bible at large that hopeful, 
victorious, triumphant character which distinguishes 
it from the morose, querulous, narrow, and desponding 
spirit of so much false religion ancient and modem. 
" To one far off Divine event the whole creation moves." ' 
That event — ^the restoration and happiness of the race 
under Messiah — ^is the ever-recurring theme of the 
Jewish prophets. With a striking prediction of the 
glorious time when this ' Sun of Righteousness shall 
rise with healing in His wings ' the last of the seers 
closes at once his own message and the Old Testament. 

Need it be said that such predictions if not ' God- 
breathed ' are worse than useless. Professing to be, in 
the highest sense. Divine, they are either truly so, or else 
mere outbursts of frantic and fraudulent enthusiasm. 
If the former, the very words are the words of holy 
men, speaking ' as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.' 
If the latter, language has no terms strong enough 
wherewith to denounce such wicked and mischievous 
impostors. 

These prophecies may occasionally be very obscure or 
very coarse ; they may at one time descend to a 
familiarity that startles us, and at another rise to a 
sublimity that is actually overpowering ; it may often 
be exceedingly difficult to separate the voice which 
refers to its own day, from that which points to a far 
distant future: but whether clear or dark, whether 
familiar or sublime, whether referring to the near or 
to the distant, they stand alone ; as compositions un- 
matched; in beauty without a rival; in purity unap- 
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proachable ; at once terrible and tender ; often mystic 
and moumftd, yet ever redolent of joy and triumph. 

The Psalms occupy a position of their own. The 
Psalter is, as Tholuck says, the book from which * Piety, 
whether Jewish or Christian, if genuine, has derived 
more nourishment than from any other source. In 
the greater portion of reformed churches they serve as 
spiritual songs ; the Catholic priest daily prays them in 
his breviary; and, bound with many editions of the 
New Testament, they form the book of devotion of 
Protestants. When our Lord instituted the Holy Sup- 
per, He sang psahns with His apostles. He testified to 
His disciples that the traits of His fate were delineated 
in the Psalms. He referred His opponents to a pro- 
phetic psalm as inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
extent to which His humiliation and exaltation were, 
mirror-like, beheld by Him in the Psalms may be 
illustrated by the fact that, even on the Cross, when 
expressing the desertion of His soul. He used not His 
own words, but adopted the language of His typical 
ancestor.' ^ 

In this, as in other poetic books, all historic references 
accord with previously recognised documents. The doc- 
trine or ethics of the Psalms is in exact accordance 
with that which had preceded them. Herder says, 
' There is no attribute, no perfection of God left un- 
expressed in the simplest and most powerful manner 
in the Psalms and the Prophets.' Throughout indeed 
the Old Testament the typical or prefigurative con- 
tinually appears, * every pious man who suffered for 

* Tholuck, Introd. to Comm. on the Psalms. 
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God's cause under the ancient economy, but triumphed 
at last, being regarded as a type of what should be ful- 
filled in Christ ; just as the entire sacrificial institutions 
as well as other phenomena have a like reference.' 

But does it follow, if this typical character be ad- 
mitted, that every book in which it is found must be 
from first to last inspired of God ? We cannot see why 
this should be assumed. That the Bible, in consequence 
pf the peculiarity of its structure ; its mysterious unity ; 
the perpetual murmur of the Infinite which is ever 
issuing from its pages ; in its revelations aud in its 
reticence ; in what it says and in what it withholds, is 
singularly unlike any other book, cannot be disputed. 
That the Divine breath animates it as a whole ; that the 
Divine mind has controlled its formation, just as the 
same Divine mind controls and regulates all our affairs ; 
that just as each separate human life, while perfectly 
free, is yet continually directed by an unseen hand (a 
thread of the supernatural running through it), so this 
written embodiment of the life of Humanity growing 
through the ages, is moulded by One who has made it 
what it is, is certain. But how this fact should be sup- 
posed to carry with it the infallibility of every utterance 
in the sense of perfect. accuracy as to dates and numbers, 
and absolute approval of every action recorded which is 
not distinctly disclaimed, it is assuredly difficult to see. 

Paley justly observes, ' This is to make Christianity 
answerable with its life for the circumstantial truth of 
each separate passage, the genuineness of every book, 
and for the information, fidelity, a^d judgmejit of every 
writer in it.' 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



That the New Testament opens upon us as a develop^ 
ment of the Old can scarcely be denied by any honest 
man. When John the Baptist appears, his message is, 
' Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.' But no 
one asks the question, * What kingdom ? ' because they 
fully understood him to be speaking of that which had 
so long formed the theme of prophetic anticipations. 
Their views regarding this kingdom might be, as they 
certainly were, in many respects very defective ; for they 
looked forward to it apart altogether from any moral or 
spiritual change, and supposed that it would be * of the 
earth and earthy.' Nevertheless, it was this gospel of 
the kingdom, purified indeed from carnality, and con- 
nected with the resurrection, that the Apostles were 
directed to preach, first to the Jew, and then to the 
Gentile ; themselves ever living by faith in the happy 
expectation of the Redeemer's return, to ' build again 
the tabernacle of David, and to set it up, that the residue 
(the rest or remainder) of men might seek after the 
Lord' (Acts XV. 16-17). 

Everywhere in the New Testament, directly or in- 
directly, the authority of the great lawgiver is recog- 
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nised. Rites and institutes, circumcision ^ and the sab- 
bath, the passover and the feast of Tabernacles, all 
commemorate events which, if they never occurred, 
could not, by any possibility, have become national 
memorials. The legislation of the land is in great 
measure that of the wilderness; to honour Moses is 
to every Jew hving in apostolic days the first of 
duties; to be a child of Abraham the highest of 
privileges. All this of course supposes that, at that 
timej the Pentateuch was regarded as historic, in the 
sense of being trustworthy. 

Christ Himself distinctly declares that He came not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil 
them. He always refers to the Old Testament, and 
especially to the Pentateuch, as the recognised history 
of the people. ' Have you never read,' He asks, on one 
occasion, * what God said to Moses at the bush ? ' On 
another, ' What did Moses command you?' On a third, 
' If ye believed Moses ye would beheve on Me ? ' The 
Flood, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
falling of the manna, the giving of the law, the eleva- 
tion of the brazen serpent, are each and all referred to 
in the New Testament as well-known facts; and Noah, 
Lot, Jonah, David, Job, Balak, Balaam, and others, are 
mentioned as historical personages. 

Stephen^ in his defence, recapitulates — although, as we 
have it, apparently not with perfect accuracy — Jewish 

^ ' Circimicision.^ — This, althougli peculiarly, was not exclusively 
a Jewish rite. It has been found to prevail extensively both in 
ancient and modem times. It is aU but universal among Moham- 
medans. It belonged to the Jew as to no other people, by its having 
been appointed or adopted as a sign of the covenant God made with 
Abraham. It was practised in Egypt, but not during the forty 
years' sojourn in the wilderness (Josh. v. 5). — Smith's Dictionary. 
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history. Paul^ before Agrippa, insists that he was only 
teaching the approach of what Moses and the prophets 
had said should come. In his address to the Jews he 
reminds them how God called them out of Egypt. In 
his epistles he refers to the lowly origin of the nation — 
to ' the hole of the pit ' out of which it was digged. He 
reminds them how the serpent beguiled Eve; how 
Abraham met Melchisedek ; how the law was given to 
Moses ; how they were baptised unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea ; how they lusted in the wilderness ; how 
they drank of the rock that was smitten; how, from 
Abel downwards, the just had lived by faith. Peter ^ in 
like manner, refers to the Deluge, to the conduct of Lot, 
and to that of Balaam. John speaks of Cain and Abel. 
James of Abraham. Jude of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
while the imagery of the Apocalypse, when narrowly 
examined, is foimd to be a curiously wrought piece of 
Mosaic made up from the older prophets. 

The same facts and doctrines everywhere reverberate. 
The elements which combine in the New Testament are 
precisely the same as those which characterise the Old. 
The historic, mingling with the didactic, runs through 
the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles. The predictive 
is seen in the message of the angel to Mary ; in the song 
of Elizabeth; in the teachings of the Baptist; in the 
sayings of the Lord, and in that wondrous prophecy 
which concludes the book. The supernatural appears 
in miracles without end, wrought, not only by Christ 
and His apostles, but also by their more immediate 
converts. 

Nor is the morality of the New Testament, as has 
frequently been asserted, different from that of the Old. 
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The ancient commandment is but developed and spi- 
ritualised by the Lord Jesus. Nothing is superseded 
but that which had been ordained or modified in order 
to meet for a time the peculiar condition of a half 
civilised people. These ordinances, whether relating 
to slavery or divorce, to polygamy or concubinage, to 
judicial retaliation, or to an exclusive nationality, being 
temporary in character, and borne with for a time in 
order to avoid greater evils, were to pale and pass away 
before the higher light brought in by the Redeemer of 
the world. But it is monstrous to speak, as some do, 
of the God of Moses as being different or inferior to the 
God of Isaiah, or of both suffering eclipse before the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

God is One, and His character is One ; but man varies 
with circumstances; and according to those circum- 
stances God deals with him ; giving truth, like every- 
thing else, only as men are able to bear it, and adapting 
His enactments to conditions under which higher forms 
of law would be impracticable, and the attempt to 
enforce them would only lead to greater mischiefs than 
legislation could l^ectify. In this sense the Mosaic 
dispensation is a different dispensation from that of 
Christ, its rules, promises, and system being different, 
though the Author and the End of both dispensations 
is the same. 

Other elements, equally characteristic, might be 
traced running through the whole volume^ were it needful 
to point them out. One in particular may be noticed, 
viz. the greater favour shown to some above others. We 
are accustomed to call these preferences instances of 
Divine sovereignty, simply because they exhibit to us 
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God acting in a way we do not quite understand, and 
without giving its any reason for what He does. The 
acceptance of Isaac and the rejection (though not 
without a blessing) of Ishmael; the choice of Jacob 
over Esau even before birth — though Esau has His 
blessing too; the selection of Joseph to be ruler over 
Egypt and the saviour of his family ; of Judah, to be 
eventually the governing tribe ; the elevation of Saul ; 
the subsequent choice of David: these, and many 
other instances, clearly indicate a great purpose run- 
ning through the ages, in which men are but the in- 
struments of higher power. 

In the New Testament, this exercise of Divine 
sovereignty rises into a doctrine — that of election — and 
is expounded as such, first by Christ and afterwards 
by the great apostles of the Gentiles. Need it be 
observed that, as a great fact of life^ explain it as 
we may, the giving to one, and witholding from ano- 
ther meet^ us at every turn, whether we recognise 
the hand of God in it or not. 

Many other imities might be noticed. If in the 
Old Testament as a fact Cain's offering is rejected be- 
cause he is hating his brother, in the New the doctrine 
is laid down, man must first be reconciled unto his 
brother, and then come and offer his gift. If in the 
Old Testament Abraham fights bravely for Lot, while 
Isaac yields his rights rather than contend for them, 
the coimterpart appears in the teaching of the later 
dispensation, that while the man of God is not to strive, 
but to overcome evil by good, the soldier may remain in 
hi^ calling, and the magistrate is not to bear the sword 
in vain. Under each dispensation the Jacobs with all 
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their sins and weaknesses are regarded as more godly 
than the Esaus with their rude and manly virtues. The 
standard is the same under both covenants; in each, 
however, differing very widely from that which any 
uninspired man would have laid down. Why a Hfe of 
faith should be accepted as covering so many faults — 
exphcable enough to the spiritual man — is an enigma 
which the world never could, and, on its own prin- 
ciples, never can explain. 

Further, of all in the Bible that, properly speaking, 
constitutes the Word of God, that is the written Word, 
whether found in the Old Testament or in the New, 
Christ the incarnate Word is at once the centre and 
the substance. In Him it is all embodied. Around 
Him all that is written radiates. Some, indeed, have 
asserted that, in a certain sense. He typifies the written 
Word ; that the human element in Scripture is to the 
Book what human nature was to the Divine Logos; 
that in the Word written, as in the Word made flesh, 
the human and the Divine meet without any inter- 
ference with infallibility. But this can only be 
affirmed of those portions of the Bible which really 
constitute Divine revelation. In these^ as in other 
parts,* although in a very different sense, there is a 
human element^ but it is one which in no way interferes 
with infallibility. In Jewish history, however true or 
important it may be, nothing is to be foimd corres- 
ponding to that union of the Divine and human^ which 
was manifested in Christ. 

But some will say. This is too general: come to 
particulars, and tell us plainly whether or no you 
regard the Gospels as inspired. If so, is~ it in whole 
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or in part? Further, state distinctly in what light you 
regard the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

We see no reason to object to such a question, nor 
do we imagine that, on the principles already laid 
down, a straightforward reply is to be shunned. 
Everything in the Gospels that properly constitutes a 
revelation is unquestionably inspired. The discourses 
of the Lord must be regarded as in substance accurately 
reported, however words may vary, if we believe that, 
in accordance with His promise. He supernaturally 
brought all things that He had said to remembrance, 
so far as it was needful or desirable that His exact 
words should be recorded. As a rule, however, it 
suffices for all practical purposes, that the substance or 
rather the real purport of what was spoken should 
stand for what was actually said. 

The facts J or what are stated to be such, are to be 
received, Hke all similar statements, on the authority of 
witnesses, on whose veracity, disinterestedness, and good 
sense not a shadow of doubt can rest. Surely, then, we 
may approach the evangelical narratives with at least 
as much respect as we show to ordinary writers. Surely 
we are bound to peruse them with at least as much 
candour as we are accustomed to exercise when dealing 
with the productions of any honourable man, whether 
living, or long since dead. Yet how few sceptics are 
prepared to do this. 

The miracles recorded, if not true narrations of 
what actually took place, serve only to convict the re- 
porters of being either credulous or fraudulent men, 
ia which case not a word they have written is worthy 
of a moment's attention from any sensible person. To 
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believe this, however, in the face of statements so cahn, 
unexcited, and well balanced as are those of the Gos- 
pels; to associate either weakness or falsehood with 
men who suffered and died in defence of truth as 
truth; who Uved above all the conventionalities of 
their day ; who had everything to gain by yielding to 
popular prejudices and to authority in Church and 
State ; who actually lost everything, even Ufe itself, by 
disregarding the wishes and commands of the rulers : to 
beheve that these men were after all mere charlatans^ 
certainly requires an amount of creduhty greater than 
has yet been manifested even by the most zealous up- 
holder of Ij^g legends. 

The genealogies inserted by Matthew and Luke, 
copied in all probabiUty from the pubUc records, may^ 
for aught we can tell, be now quite incapable of recon- 
ciliation. Matthew, when quoting from the Old Testa- 
ment, may only mean by the phrase * then was fulfilled ' 
that then again became applicable the words of the 
prophet. What are sometimes termed 'obscure and 
incomprehensible prophecies ' in the New Testament 
may be mere allusions to passages in the prophetical 
writings which, by accommodation, illustrate the events 
narrated. ' The writings of the Jewish prophets,' it 
has been truly observed by Mr. Hartwell Home, ' were 
the classics of the later Jews, and in subsequent ages 
all their writers affected allusions to them.' Interpola- 
tions, although of small importance, may here or there 
have crept into the text, and occasional discrepancies 
can unquestionably be pointed out. But all these things 

> See some observations in the last chapter — 'Postscript' — 
on objections to this dilemma. 
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become of little or no consequence, if, recognising 
the existence of a human element, we keep in mind 
the great purpose for which the Gospels were written. 
* These things are written that we may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
we might have life through His name.' He who 
knows that this was the end for which the Gospels 
were given may well feel assured that the means 
were adequate; that the Giver would not suffer any 
error to find place in them which could interfere 
with the attainment of the end for which they were 
bestowed.^ 

The developments of doctrine put forth after Pente- 
cost, by Paul and others, whether in the Acts or 
the Epistles, their advices, commands, and exhorta- 
tions, rest on the same foundation, and may be 
subjected to the same conditions as other portions 
of the New Testament. So far as they reveal they 
are inspired. So far as they are inspired they are 
infallible. Here, too, however, the human element 
appears, as when Paul appends to a letter, evidently 
written imder Divine inspiration, directions as to 
sending his cloak and parchments; or, when he asso- 
ciates with authoritative advices regarding Church mat- 
ters, the counsel to Timothy, ' Drink no longer water, 
but use a httle wine for thy stomach's sake and thine 
often infirmities.' And not in these instances only. 
There is much in the Epistles of Paul that is obviously 
personal, such as expressions of regard for individuals, 
sometimes inserted on account of the writer and some- 

* For further observations on the Gospels, see chap. vii. * The 
Canon.* 
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times on behalf of others, which can in no reasonable 
sense be regarded as inspired. It is quite otherwise, 
however, with his authoritative teaching. Here he 
stands before us as the faithful exponent of the Divine 
Spirit. The fact that a distinction is, in one instance 
at least, drawn by Paul himself, between speaking by- 
commandment and giving counsel, marks the conscien- 
tious integrity of the man, and stamps some other 
portions not thus separated with an authority which 
would not, under different circumstances, be so clear. 

Nor should the progressive character of the teaching 
of the New Testament — ^harmonising as it does in this 
particular too with the Old — be unnoticed. Like its 
predecessor, it advances step by step as a communica- 
tion from God. Christ, who is its Alpha and Omega, 
not only claims to have received from the Father all 
He taught, He distinctly states that what He had thus 
received He communicated to His apostles. ' I have 
given unto them the words which Thou gavest unto 
Me.' 

No statement can be more explicit or more authori- 
tative; for it at one and the same time extends and 
Hmits the Divine communication. 

It extends it to what the apostles should teach after 
their Lord's departure ; and in so doing it assures us 
that we may rely not only on what He taught them 
while in the flesh, but on what He communicated to 
them after He was risen and glorified. It is an en- 
dorsement^ so to speak, of that which was ultimately 
expanded and developed by them in their epistles to 
the Churches ; it is an authentication of that mysterious 
prediction which concludes the whole. 
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It limits Divine teaching to the men who received 
what they taught directly from the Lord. It does more ; 
it limits them to the expansion of that teaching. Hence 
the substance of aU they taught is involved in the 
words of Christ. ' All the great doctrinal features of 
the Epistles are found in germ in separate sayings of 
Christ. All the main outlines of the Apocalypse are 
given us in parables and sayings which trace the future 
history of His kingdom.' 

The New Testament thus becomes, like the Old, from 
first to last a progressive unity. But with this difference. 
' There progress is interrupted, often languid, and some- 
times so dubious as to seem like retrogression. Here it 
is rapid and unbroken. From the manger of Bethlehem 
on earth, to the city of God coming down from heaven, 
the great scheme of things unrolls before us without a 
check, without a break.' 

The Apocalypse, however obscure at present, or 
however much it may have been abused, is either 
Divinely inspired in the very highest sense, or, as an 
eminent sceptic has said, it is ' the most worthless book 
that was ever placed between covers.' But * Wisdom 
is justified of her children.' ' I cannot doubt,' says the 
present Archbishop of Dublin, ' that a day will come 
when all the significance of the Apocalypse will be 
apparent, which hitherto it can scarcely be said to have 
been. When the great drama is hastening, with even 
briefer pauses, to its catastrophe ; then, in one unlooked 
for way or another, the veil will be lifted from this 
wondrous Book, and it will be found strength in the 
fires, giving songs in the night, songs of joy and 
deliverance.' 
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This prophecy, regarded as a prediction of what will 
surely one day come to pass, is, like the rest, bound up 
with what has gone before. ' The former Scriptures 
had revealed the Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour not 
only of individual souls, but also of the " body," the 
Church. The Apocalypse deals with this Church as a 
whole^ and presents it as a society, in which man is 
perfected, and a kingdom, in which God is glorified. 
The sense of sharing in a corporate existence, and in a 
history and destinies larger than those which belong to 
us as individuals, tends to throw the mind forward upon 
a course of things to come, through which this various 
history is to run and these glorious destinies to be 
reached. When present things in a measure disap- 
point us, we turn more eagerly to the brighter future. 
Who does not feel in reading the Epistles that some 
such sense of present disappointment grows upon him, 
and that such dark shadows are gathering on the scene, 
that a close like that of the Apocalypse seems to have 
been demanded?' 

' This Book,' it has been well said, ' teaches the doctrine 
of a blessed consummation ; of its cause, in the death of 
Christ ; of its history and of its nature ; of the coming 
and power of Him whom every eye shall see ; of His 
victory; of the judgment of evil; and of the great and 
final restoration of all things. Here all the hopes of 
hinnanity find at last their realisation — a perfect 
humanity — ^perfect, not only individually, but perfect 
in society. It is the revelation of that which history 
leads us to despair of; it is the restoration not only of 
the personal but of the social life ; it is the creation not 
only of the man of God, but of the city of God. Here 
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the revealed course of redemption culminates, and the 
history of man is closed; and here, in these last 
chapters of the Bible, the unity of the whole Book is 
declared by the completion of the design which has 
been developed in its pages, and by the disclosure of 
the result to which all preceding steps have tended.'^ 

While, however, the recognition of a human element 
even in the New Testament must be allowed, and may 
be so without compromising in any degree either the 
authority of Scripture or the reverence due to it as our 
guide through life, it is far otherwise with many modem 
speculations relating thereto. If, as we have been told, 
the Jewish element in the New Testament, that link 
which connects it with the past, and without which it 
would be isolated and unmeaning, is a delusion ; if we 
pretend, as some have done, that our Lord, when 
speaking of His 'kingdom,' was but manifesting the 
effect of Jewish culture, and was, so far, destitute of 
spiritual understanding; if we deny the supernatural, 
and affirm that the miracles were not real ; if we are 
absurd enough to imagine that the writers of the 
Gospels teach falsehood 'in all purity of intention;' 
that they narrate as fact mere vague and floating 
traditions ; that they only tell us things ' as they con- 
ceived of them ; ' that the words of the Bible, notwith- 
standing their falsity, may be regarded as true words, 
inasmuch as they express ' the conceptions of the times, 
and the measure of knowledge or of faith to which 
every one of the writers had in his degree attauied : ' 

1 Bernard's Bampton Lectnres on the Progress of Doctrine in the 
New Testament. 1864. 
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then we had far better abandon the Book at once; 
for if this be its character, it matters Kttle how soon 
it may fall into the neglect and contempt it so richly 
deserves. 

Having thus — ^however rapidly and imperfectly — 
traced the unity which, amid diversity, distinguishes 
the various tracts of which the Bible is composed, 
let us now briefly notice the process by which these 
treatises were finally brought together and regarded 
as one book. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE CANON. 



The question of the Canon — or what is 'the schedule, 
so to speak, which contains the books of Scripture * — ^is 
a very different one from that of the inspiration of the 
Bible. ' The object of the Canon/ says Dr. Chalmers, ' is 
simply to ascertain what are the actual books which 
should be received into this collection of sacred writings. 
We may allow a book to be canonical, and yet maintain 
opinions of all sorts and varieties in regard to its inspira- 
tion.' It is important to keep this distinction in view. 

The history of the formation of the canon of Scrip- 
ture is, without doubt, embarrassed by many diflSlculties. 
That of the Old Testament we accept from the Jews. 
When or how it was formed is doubtful. Popular 
opinion assigned to Ezra and the great synagogue the 
task of collecting and promulgating the Scriptures, as 
part of their work in organising the Jewish Church. 
Doubts, however, have been thrown upon this belief. 
The authority is merely traditional, and a tradition 
which also regards Ezra as having ' rewritten the whole 
of the Old Testament from memory, the copies of which 
had perished by neglect.' Still it is but reasonable to 
suppose that the people on their return from exile 
would greatly desire an authoritative collection of their 
sacred books, and that such should then be formed is the 
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more likely from the fact that the assistance of prophets 
could at this time be obtained, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi being cotemporary with Ezra and Nehemiah.^ 

* The history of the canon of the New Testament pre- 
sents a remarkable analogy to that of the Old. The 
beginnings of both are obscure from the circumstances 
under which they arose. Both grew silently under the 
guidance of an inward instinct, rather than by the force 
of external authority ; both were connected with other 
rehgious hterature by a series of books which claimed a 
partial and questionable authority ; both gained definite- 
ness in times of persecution.' ^ In neither case is there 
any reason whatever to beheve that the work was ac- 
comphshed under special Divine impulse or guidance. 
But neither the value nor the trustworthiness of the 
documents is lessened by the absence of inspired autho- 
rity in their collection. 

Each book must be judged by what it contains. 
Most emphatically is this true of the Old Testament. 
As alike canonical, the book of Judges and the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah stand side by side, but it by no means 
thence follows that the contents of each are equally 
divine. The former we accept simply on the authority 
of Jewish tradition, for of its composition we know 
nothing. The book evidently embraces an historical 
period of about 350 years, and therefore, if not given 
by immediate revelation £'om heaven, which there is 
not the least reason to suppose^ it must have been com- 
piled either from written documents or oral tradition, 

^ See Kitto's Cyc. art. * Ezra.' 

^ Art. * Canon,' in Dr. Smith's Diet, of the Bible, by the Rev. 
B. F. Westcott. 
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or from both. In any case the possibility at least of 
legendary exaggeration in some of the narratives must 
be admitted; unless indeed we assume (for doing which 
we have no authority whatever) that God absolutely 
prevented any such admixture as inconsistent with the 
end for which the book was written, viz. to show that 
the Israehtes brought upon themselves the calamities 
under which they suffered by their apostasy and idolatry. 
The latter (the prophecy of Isaiah) carries the evidence 
of its divinity in its own bosom, and is every way con- 
gruous with later revelations. 

No such diversity, however, belongs to the books of 
the New Testament. The four Gospels are, with good 
reason, regarded as worthy of all acceptation, in the 
character of authentic and credible documents. But it 
is by no means easy to prove that they are so* to the 
satisfaction of an indifferent observer. The originals, 
in all probabihty, perished at a very early period. No 
autograph of any one of them, so far as appears, was 
in existence when the canon of the New Testament was 
completed; nor do we read of anyone who had ever 
seen them. Further, it can scarcely be disputed that, 
for many years, the Gospels were not generally known 
as the productions of the men whose names they bear. 
It was, without doubt, long before the written word 
occupied any position at all resembling that which it 
now holds. Nor is this surprising. For, as the Gospel 
had been at first proclaimed orally, a vivid tradition of 
this teaching would naturally take the place of any book 
or books in which it might be embodied. Indeed for 
the first hundred and fifty years the apostolic writings, 
although in separate circulation, do not seem to have 
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been regarded in any sense as forming one authoiitative 
book. The first catalogue of the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture drawn up by any public body in the Christian 
Church which has come down to us is that of the 
Council of Laodicea (a.d. 365). The application of the 
term Bible to the collective volume of the sacred writings 
cannot be traced above the fourth century. Chrysostom 
adopts it in his second homily. He adds the word 
divine^ or as we should now express it, ' the Holy 
Bible.' 1 

Yet it can scarcely be doubted that the genuineness 
of these narratives rests upon evidence better than that 
which establishes other ancient writings that are received 
without question. They were all composed during the 
first century ; and it is highly probable that they were all 
accepted as genuine before the close of the second. 
Irenaeus, who suffered martyrdom a. d. 202, af&rms this 
to have been the case. The differences between the 
first three Gospels and the fourth seem to find a natural 
explanation in the fact that John, writing long after the 
others, purposely abstained from recording anew what 
was already known on the authority of his predecessors. 
Whether or no the first three Gospels were compiled 
from a common original, or whether, to some extent, 
the writers copied from each other, matters httle ; each 
Evangehst gives us his own personal testimony as far 
as it went ; and if they had alike access to documents 
supposed to be trustworthy, each, by the use he makes 
of them, gives us his own personal testimony to the accu- 
racy of such fragments. But all this is mere matter of 

* Kitto's Cycl. of Bib. Lit., edited by Dr. Lindsay Alexander. 
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conjecture, and in itself comparatively unimportant. 
Each gospel has its own features, though all conspire to 
produce an harmonious whole. 

The only important question is — How far may the 
Gospels, as we have them, be rehed upon as truthful 
records ? and the answer must, to a .great extent, turn 
upon the reception or rejection of the internal evidence 
they offer on their own behalf; much of course de- 
pending upon our willingness to admit the possibility of 
the supernatural, or our fixed determination, with or 
without reason, to beg the entire question by refusing 
to do other than relegate the miraculous to the domain 
of fiction. 

Let not this, however, be regarded as closing the 
question; for other evidence is not altogether wanting. 
The literary diflSculties which, it is admitted, exist re- 
garding the Gospels, have no place in relation to some 
at least of St. Paul's Epistles. Ihe genuineness and 
authenticity of the Epistle to the Romans, and of the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, are not disputed; and 
in ihcm we have the most direct and unexceptional evi- 
dence to not a few of the statements given us in the 
Gospels. The Death of Christ and His Resurrection 
and Ascension, the writer asserts partly no doubt on the 
testimony of others, but chiefly from what he believed . 
to be a direct communication from the Lord. 

If Paul was not a deceiver — and that he was so 
nobody pretends — the great facts on which the New 
Testament turns are thoroughly endorsed by a man of 
the clearest intellect and of the highest character ; the 
most disinterested of witnesses ; the most richly endowed 
of all who have professed the Christian faith. Nobody 

G 
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can dispute — whatever may be deduced from the obser- 
vation — that the Christ of Paul and the Christ of the 
Gospels are, in all respects, the same ; that the miracles 
of the one correspond to the miracles of the other ; and 
that the teaching, whether ethical or doctrinal, is identi- 
cal in each. Add to this the consideration, already re- 
ferred to, which Paley places at the head of so many of 
his chapters, and it seems diflSlcult to escape the conclu- 
sion that these occurrences could scarcely have been 
better attested.^ 

Yet all this, we are well aware, will go for very little 
with men in whom spiritual sensibiHty either slum- 
bers or has never been awakened. There must be a 
correspondence of some kind between the giver and 
receiver of a testimony; there must be a faculty in 
exercise for the reception of truth, answering in some 
degree to the truth presented, or no effect will be 
produced. If there is nothing within a man which, 
being itself supernatural, witnesses to Divine revela- 
tion, it is impossible to produce in such a mind any con- 
victions relating thereto which are worth having. 

Two classes of persons commonly manifest a disposi- 
tion to take advantage, for the furtherance of their own 
designs, of admissions like those which we have felt 
compelled to make, viz. the literary sceptic, and the 
high churchman. The first — the sceptic — tells us that, 
on our own showing, he is justified in declining to place 
any confidence in the Gospels, since we allow that he 
can have no evidence that those now so called are true 



^ This point lias recently been well put by an able writer in the 
Saturday Review. 
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copies of the original autographs. He argues that, as 
there is not now extant any manuscript of earUer date 
than the fourth century, it is impossible to say how far 
interpolation, subtraction, or addition may have been 
carried. He affirms that, as we confess we have now no 
means of knowing by what precise rule the books sup- 
posed to be divinely inspired were distinguished from 
merely human compositions, the supposed authority of 
the Gospels rests on precisely the same grounds as 
the infalUbihty of the pope — that of popular tradition. 
Finally, he makes the most he can of sundry rash state- 
ments found in books ' on the evidences,* and so con- 
cludes that he has successfully defended his unbelief. 
The last — the high churchman — ^not only to a great 
extent endorses the sceptic in his conclusions, but 
magnifies, in every possible way, supposed difficulties, 
in order to prove thereby the necessity for Church 
authority. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of mischief that 
has been done by good men who are bent upon showing 
that ' the history of the formation of the canon involves 
little less than the history of the building of the Cathohc 
Church.' Mr. Westcott would not, we suppose, for a 
single moment place Paul and Ignatius on the same 
level, and yet he classes them together in telling us 
that ' the letters of Ignatius complete the history of one 
feature of Christianity ;* that ' the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Ephesians, his pastoral epistles, and the epistles of 
Clement and Ignatius, when taken together, mark an 
harmonious progression in the development of the idea 
of a Church.' He allows, indeed, that the productions of 
these fathers are ' writings of which no exact type can 

g2 
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be found in the New Testament/ for ' they exhibit a 
spirit of order and organisation foreign to the first stage 
of Christian society ; ' but he does not see in this im- 
portant admission any reason for the rejection of the 
letters. Surely it must have occurred to him that since 
Ignatius was a cotemporary of Pliny the younger, a 
perusal of that eminent man's unquestioned letter to 
the Emperor Trajan would alone be sufficient to show 
how different was the character of early Christianity 
from that which is presented in the so called Ignatian 
epistles. 

Dr. Irons, in his ' Bible and its Interpreters,' labours 
to overthrow all confidence in Scripture, except in so 
far as it is expounded by the Church, and read ' in the 
light of the creeds, the catechism, and the liturg}\' 
He regards a ' Book revelation ' as ' unreasonable in 
principle,' forgetting that everj^thing to which man 
attaches importance he desires to have in writing ; that 
all we know of history comes down to us in books ; that 
books hve when tradition dies, and that letters remain 
unchanged when institutions have altogether lost their 
original character. And all this he does, simply that in 
the apparent worthlessness of all other evidence, the 
Church may lay claim to the absolute submission of 
men, and teach them to say in every difficulty — ' We 
know this to be so, because the Church has so told us ; 
by her we prove all things, for she has authority in 
controversies of the faith.' 

Surely such writers might with advantage be re- 
minded that blind submission to authority, instead of 
being faith, renders faith impossible, and that when- 
ever such a claim is thoroughly understood, ' the deep 
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instinct of our spiritual being rises against it ; rises as a 
spiritual instinct of self-preservation against that entire 
disinheriting of us as God's offspring to which it 
amounts.'^ Might they not well consider whether the 
very attempt to throw men back upon the authority of 
'fathers' whose writings have themselves reached us 
in most questionable shapes, and to make out that, if 
we accept the Gospels at all, it must be in rehance on 
the judgment or supposed semi-inspiration of turbulent 
assembhes of bishops, such as were those so graphically 
depicted by Dean Stanley in his lectures on the 
Eastern Church — men who but too often exhibited as 
much ignorance as creduhty; might they not, indeed, 
well consider whether the very attempt to do this is 
not to betray the cause of the Bible, in order to exalt 
the pretensions of the Church ? 

But it may be replied. Is not this after all the truth 
of the matter ? Is it not universally admitted that the 
councils of Laodicea and Carthage are our authorities 
for the New Testament canon ? To a certain extent it 
undoubtedly is so ; but only in so far as these assembhes 
may be regarded trustworthy witnesses to the fact that, 
at a very early period, given documents were commonly 
received as genuine. The all-important enquiry is, not 
what the councils decided, but what reasons Christians 
had, in that day, for accepting certain books and re- 
jecting others. And the true answer will probably be 
found partly in traditions, which were then compara- 
tively fresh; and partly in that ' witness of the Spirit ' 
to the truths embodied in the accepted books, which 

1 M*Leod Campbell : Thoughts on Revelation. 
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has been in all ages, and still is, the highest evidence to 
their canonicity. 

The apostle John, it is admitted,, hved upwards of 
thirty years after the production of every apostolic 
writing, except his own apocalypse. It is surely, then, 
not unreasonable to suppose that he was in possession, 
before his death, of all inspired productions, or that he 
was instructed as to which of them were intended for 
the permanent guidance of the Church. We may 
naturally wonder that, under such circumstances, the 
apostle did not furnish for publication a formal and 
complete hst of books which ought to be accepted ; but 
we can gather nothing from the omission to do so 
beyond this, that so far as we can see, it was not on 
the whole deemed desirable that the thing should be 
done. The acquisition of truth is, in all its stages and 
relations, probationary, and no unimportant element 
in that probation is the pains we take to collect evi- 
dence, and the mode in which we deal with it when 
obtained. 

Polycarp, who was a disciple of John, would, one 
would think, be sure to receive from his aged teacher 
such information as would enable him to decide what 
writings then in circulation were or were not authorita- 
tive ; and Irenasus, who heard Polycarp preach, would, 
in all probabiHty, obtain from the martyr or from his 
immediate friends information so likely to be regulative 
of his teaching. From the time of IrensBus it is gene- 
rally admitted that the New Testament was composed 
' essentially of the same books as we receive at present, 
and that they were regarded with the same reverence 
as is now shown to them.' 
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If this be true, and there is no reason to doubt its 
substantial accuracy, all that the councils would have 
to do would be to verify these things and to act upon 
them. This was done; but in doing it, and in 
publishing a catalogue of the books then held to be 
inspired, these assemblies simply bore witness to the 
general belief of the existing churches that such, and 
such only, ought to be accepted. This is evident from 
the fact that some books were received into the canon 
later than others, use and enquiry combining to give 
them in course of time their proper place. Beyond 
this the councils could do nothing ; for the men who 
there met could not personally know more about the 
matter than we do. Like Christians of the present 
day, they were not insensible to the internal evidence 
they found in favour of the books they accepted, or to 
their accordance with the instincts of the new nature. 
But in this particular they were but on a level with 
ourselves, as we again are, in this respect, on a level 
with those who spiritually lived on Scripture, long 
before its books were catalogued or any councU had 
decided on the canon. 

Granting, then, as we readily may, that in the very 
earhcst controversies about disputed readings, we have 
no evidence of any appeal having been made to apos- 
tolic originals; granting that 'the full value of the 
Divine gift ' was not at first known, since ' in the first 
age the written word of the apostles occupied no 
authoritative position above their spoken word, or the 
vivid memory of their personal teaching ; ' admitting 
that pretended gospels were, at one time, almost 
countless in number, we are still by no means driven 
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either to renounce the authority of Scripture or to fall 
back upon the Church. 

It is easy to say, How can I accept the Gospels we 
have, unless I know the grounds on which they were 
accepted and other writings of a similar character re- 
jected? But it is not sensible to do so. We do not 
speak thus regarding such pretended gospels as are 
yet extant. Why do we not ourselves accept the so 
called ' Apocryphal New Testament,' with its gospel 
of the infancy, its various epistles, its shepherd of 
Hermas, and such like productions? Is any other 
reply needful than this — They condemn themselves? 
No reasonable person imagines for a moment that any 
one of these writings can compete with those that are 
canonical. There is scarcely room for a doubt or a ques- 
tion either as to their authority or their value. Why 
may we not then suppose that this was precisely the 
case with the early churches? These judges give no 
reasons for their decisions, simply because they never 
had a question regarding the claims of other docu- 
ments which even admitted of serious discussion. 
The genuine Gospels carry their own evidence with 
them : they are seen to be Divine by their own light. 
But this, of course, implies that true Christians have, 
by virtue of their Christianity, a gift of spiritual insight, 
in the light of which they can separate the true from 
the false. 

It is not surprising that many should be unprepared 
to admit this; that they should demand objective 
evidence; that they should be altogether unable to 
estimate the force of that which is purely subjective; 
that having themselves never received anything which 
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the Gospels reveal into their hearts^ they should refuse 
to do more than stand outside, and coolly weigh what 
is to be said in favour of the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of Scripture in scales of their own making, and 
apart altogether from any considerations that are moral 
and spiritual. While this is the case, such persons 
must remain unsatisfied. The Bible always supposes 
the existence in the man to whom it speaks of a 
spiritual faculty having affinity with its revelations; 
and this being the case, and ordained of God, it is 
vain to offer evidence in favour either of the miracles 
of the New Testament or of the authority of the 
Gospels to persons who are as yet quite unprepared 
to estimate that Divine love and condescension which 
underUes all. ' My sheep ' says Chi-ist, ' know My 
voice.' Only in this way is it given to men, as Mr. 
Tennyson says, 

To feel, although no tongue can prove 
That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

To the man who accepts the Bible because he recog- 
nises in it the Divine voice, the human authorship 
becomes a matter of small importance. The Gospels 
would occupy precisely the same place in the esti- 
mation of such a man as they now do, whatever 
amount of doubt might be thrown on their literary 
composition. It is certainly pleasant to feel assured 
that the Epistle to the Romans, for instance, was 
written by Paul, but it would scarcely be less valued 
if, hke the Epistle to the Hebrews, its authorship were 
uncertain. To say, therefore, that evidence of the 
authorship is essential to confidence in the books; to 
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affirm that if the Bible is not infaUibly accurate in 
every particular, it does not differ from other writings ; 
to insist that it ought not to be received as a Divine 
revelation unless separate proof for the infaUibihty 
of each distinct portion can be presented; to pretend 
that if an erroneous statement can be discovered in 
any part of the volume the worthlessness of the whole 
is demonstrated: is simply to affirm that under no 
conditions whatever shall its authority be acknow- 
ledged; that any truth it may contain, if accepted at 
all, must be accepted only because it is capable of 
being proved true by other means; that nothing is 
to be received as true merely because it is contained 
in the Bible. 

Yet the Book lives. And in spite of the admission 
that authority, tradition, and hterary evidence, all go, 
more or less, to form or to build up our faith in it, it 
remains true that, apart from all these things, learned 
and ignorant alike ' have hung over this Book as with 
a strange fascination, ever since it was known to be 
put together as a whole ; ' some dreading it, as if it 
were an enemy, others loving it as the dearest and 
best of friends ; both not unfrequently being compelled 
to exclaim, ' It tells me all things that ever I did. Is 
it not from God ? ' This is, probably, what Coleridge 
means when he says, ' The Bible Jinds me ia s. way no 
other book does. I do not so much find it, as I am 
found of it.' 

How much more satisfactory, say some men, it is to 
rest our faith upon God than upon documents ! Doubt- 
less it is so ; but before such a dictum can be accepted, 
in the sense which these objectors put upon it, we 
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must be informed where and how any true knowledge 
of God is to be obtained, if the documents in question 
are to be either rejected or ignored? Let us, therefore, 
instead of yielding to dissatisfation with the mode in 
which God has been pleased to reveal Himself, now 
apply that which has been advanced to what are gene- 
rally regarded as difficulties m Scripture. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DIFFICULTIES IN THE BIBLE. 



Difficulties in Scripture are of various kinds; some 
pertaining to the letter, and others to the spirit or sen- 
timent expressed or imphed. Those in the Pentateuch 
which are supposed to involve statements that are un- 
scientific, or otherwise inaccurate, may surely be dis- 
posed of by considerations already advanced, viz. that 
Scripture was not written for the men of the nineteenth 
century alone, but for persons altogether unacquainted 
with our modem science; that some things recorded 
probably involve to a limited extent figures of speech ; 
that infallibihty in regard to minor matters is nowhere 
claimed for the narratives in question. 

It is difficult to see how any official record or nar- 
rative of well-known facts can be regarded as written 
under Divine inspiration, without lowering the term to 
an extent that altogether changes its signification; 
unless indeed it is intended to imply thereby that the 
writer has been miraculously preserved from error, 
and also been enabled to correct any mistakes he may 
find in the documents he copies, or from which he 
quotes. This is of course to assert that Jewish history, 
in all its most minute particulars is, so far as it is given 
in Scripture, equivalent to a directly God-breathed 
communication, for nothing else can be infaUible. 
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Those who hold to this view are, however, obliged 
to allow that the miracle they assert has not been pro- 
longed through the ages, by the supernatural preser- 
vation of the Book thus composed from all the accidents 
to which written records, however carefully guarded, 
become in course of time liable. If the Book had been 
thus preserved, it is impossible that errors such as those 
already referred to ^ could have been found in it. But 
if, as is evident, this has not been done; if it was not 
needful, in order that the purposes of God should be ac- 
complished, that a perpetual miracle should be wrought 
for the preservation of the document^ it is hard to see 
that a miracle should have been either wrought or re- 
quired in order to enable honest and truth-loving men 
who hved in the fear of God, to write with adequate 
accuracy the well-known history of their people. All 
the probabilities, therefore, if we bear in mind the es- 
tabhshed fact that God never works a miracle need- 
lessly, are in favour of the supposition that no such 
miracle was wrought ; in which case errors, where they 
exist, must be attributed either to the original imper- 
fection of the writers, or to the carelessness or dis- 
honesty of later transcribers. 

Difficulties, however, remain which cannot thus be 
disposed of. These arise — 

1. From the observation that certain transactions — 
attributed to judges or other distinguished personages — 
which everyone would now admit to be immoral, are, 
in Scripture, not only recorded without disapprobation, 
but sometimes, as in the cases of Deborah and David, 
made the subject of song and thanksgiving. The 

» Chap. ii. * The Extent of the Claim/ pp. 18, 19. 
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actions of Jael, of Rahab, of Ehud, and of Samson are 
of this character. 

2. That certain practices, such as the putting to death 
of the Canaanites, slavery, and polygamy — the latter 
distinctly or implicitly condemned by Christ and His 
apostles — are both tolerated and legislated for ; while 
other laws, such as those relating to witchcraft, indicate 
nothing better than sujDcrstitious ignorance. 

3. That the phrases, ' Thus saith the Lord, ' or ' The 
Lord said,' are sometimes used under circumstances 
that seem to involve the Divine Being in acts which 
stand in direct contradiction to His character as re- 
vealed to us in Christ. The hanging of Saul's seven 
sons before the Lord is a striking instance of this 
kind. 

4. That some of the supposed miracles of the Old 
Testament were wrought under circumstances which 
seem to be, so far as we are able to form any judgment 
on the subject, altogether unworthy of the Creator and 
so far out of harmony with other displays of super- 
natural power. 

5. That, even in the New Testament, doctrines are by 
many supposed to be taught — such for instance as that 
of election and the eternal sensitive torment of unbe- 
lievers — which are inconsistent with declarations found 
elsewhere regarding God's love to His creatures and 
His pitifulness to their infirmities; while other doc- 
trines, hke that of the Trinity, appear to contradict 
the Divine Unity. 

6. That the general unintelligibiUty of Scripture, 
which is manifested in incessant disputes and divisions 
as to what the Booh says^ forbids the belief that it is a 
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message from God to man ; since, if it had been, what- 
ever peculiarities might have distinguished it, the docu- 
ment itself would at least have been plain and im- 
mistakeable. 

To each of these points it is essential that attention 
should be paid, if stumbling-blocks are to be removed out 
of the way of honest and enquiring minds. We take 
them up therefore in order ; and in so doing observe — 

1. That the treachery of Jael, the deceit of Rahab, 
the assassination of Eglon by Ehud, and the savagery of 
Samson, are simply recorded as historical facts. The 
song of Deborah by no means carries with it any evi- 
dence that what Jael did had the Divine approval. 
True, the poet who praises her was a prophetess, and 
one raised up to judge Israel in a time of peculiar de- 
pression ; but she was not on that account infallible 
either in her conduct or utterances. If Peter, the first 
of apostles, had to be withstood, because even in seek- 
ing to promote the faith of Christ he was to be blamed ; 
if John, in zeal for his Master's honour did, on one oc- 
casion at least, speak not knowing what spirit he was 
of, why should we fear to admit that Deborah, on this 
particular occasion, like David in some of his impre- 
catory psalms, manifests patriotism rather than piety, 
and, carried away by natural enthusiasm, pro2)hecies in 
a spirit which is not Divine ? ^ 

* Most people,' says an able writer,^ ' have felt some 
perplexity at the commendation which the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews bestows on such characters as 
those of Samson and Jephthah, of Gideon and of Barak. 

* See Vaughan's Way to Rest, sect. iv. pp. 125, 126. 

* Art. on Dean Stanley's Jewish History in Fraser's MagQ.zine. 
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Certainly these men are not such as we should have 
expected to find held up as patterns, enrolled in such 
a band of faithful servants of God as Abraham, Isaac, 
Moses, and Samuel : it scarcely accords with our theo- 
ries of inspiration to read of the Spirit of the Lord 
descending upon such a one as Samson with his vices 
and his weaknesses, and prompting him to his wild acts 
of vengeance on his own false friends and his country's 
enemies ; arming Gideon for the punishment of Succoth 
and Peniel ; or Jephthah for the wholesale slaughter of 
the Ephraimites. Yet so speaks the sacred narrative, and 
the inspired commentator is not afraid to acknowledge 
these fierce patriots as lights of God's chosen people, as 
those who ' by faith subdued kingdoms, obtained pro- 
mises, waxed vahant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.' It is for their faith they are commended, 
and it may be truly said of them that the imperfection 
of their characters, the disorder of their times, set forth 
the more clearly the one redeeming element of trust in 
God that lurked in each of them, and through them 
kept ahve the national existence. These deeds must 
surely be viewed by the light of their own times and 
their own race; they must be judged according to their 
own code of morals, not by that which Christianity 
has rendered as it were elementary to us. Like other 
Orientals, they were profoundly indifferent as to the 
choice of means when they had succeeded in per- 
suading themselves that the end to be attained was 
the wiU of God.' 

Is it not possible, we may add, as Dean Stanley has 
suggested, that the book in which these strange things 
occur — that of the Judges — ^has been given to us ' with 
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the express view of enforcing upon us the necessity 
which we are sometimes anxious to evade, of recog- 
nising the hmnan, national, let us even add, barbarian 
element which plays its part in the sacred history ' ? 

Those who hold that God directed the Judges 
in all that they did a& rulers of the people, are of 
course driven to assume that Jehovah commanded, or 
distinctly approved every one of the acts referred to, 
and then rightly arguing that no deed can be immoral 
which God justifies, they maintain all these acts to 
be right. This course would be very reveretitial and 
praiseworthy were it quite certain that what they assume 
is true. But what if it should not be? Surely the 
strongest evidence ought to be forthcoming that God 
did actually command these things to be done, and that 
the book in which they are recorded was God-breathed, 
before we are required to admit that the Divine Being 
ever did or ever will command His children to do any- 
thing that He has Himself taught them to be wrong. 
Yet this is just the very evidence that is wanting. 

2. The difficulties supposed to arise out of the mas- 
sacre of the Canaanites and the permission of slavery 
have already been dealt with.^ It is not therefore ne- 
cessary to revert to them again. The permission of an 
evil like polygamy, under the circumstances then pre- 
vailing, is not so very difficult to account for, if it be 
recollected that in all His dealings with the children of 
Israel the Lord never disregarded the customs of the 
time in which His people lived, or ever set aside any 
surrounding influence which was not morally destructive 
to them. The laws given from time to time were not 

* See Correspondcnco, * Reply to tho Doubter,' pp xxiii.-xxxiv. 

H 
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always ordained because they were abstractly the best, 
but as being the best they under the circumstances 
could bear. Some of them were avowedly temporary, 
and some — as the Sabbatic year for instance — appear to 
have been rarely if ever carried out. In the wilderness, 
where but little flesh was eaten, they were forbidden 
to slay any animal for food except at the door of the 
Tabernacle (Levit. xvii. 1-7). In Palestine, or rather 
just before they entered it, this law was superseded by 
a distinct permission to kill and eat flesh anywhere 
(Deut. xii. 15-27). Polygamy and concubinage seem 
to have been allowed only to prevent greater evils, just 
as slavery, which existed universally, was, as we have 
seen, in the interests of humanity, modified in Israel to 
an extent unknown anywhere else. 

Of the sorcery and witchcraft referred to in various 
parts of Scripture we know little or nothing beyond 
the fact that its practice was a crime punishable by 
death. That^ however, as Mr. De Quincey has well 
observed, ' does not argue any Scriptural recognition of 
witchcraft as a possible offfence. An imaginary crime 
may imply a criminal intention that is not imaginary ; 
but also — v.hich much more directly concerns the in- 
terests of a state — a criminal purpose that rests upon 
a mere delusion may work by means that are felonious 
for ends that are fatal. At this moment we, the 
English people, have laws, and severe ones, against 
witchcraft, viz. in the West Indies ; and indispensable 
it is that we should. The Obeah man from Africa can 
do no mischief to one of vs ; the proud and enlightened 
white man despises his arts ; and for Am, therefore, 
these arts have no existence, for they work only through 
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strong preconceptions of their reality, and through 
trembling faith in their efficacy. But by that very 
agency they are all-sufficient for the ruin of the poor 
credulous negro, and he has perished by a languishing 
decay thousands of times, under the knowledge that 
Obi had been set for him. Justly, therefore, do our 
colonial courts punish the Obeah sorcerer, who, though 
an impostor, is not the less a murderer.' 

' Now, the Hebrew witchcraft was probably even 
worse than this ; equally resting on delusions, it never- 
theless equally worked for unlawful ends, and it worked 
through idolatrous agencies, for all the spells, the rites, 
the mvocations, were pagan. The witchcraft of Judea, 
therefore, must have kept up that connection with 
idolatry which it was the unceasing effi)rt of the Hebrew 
pohty to exterminate from the land.' ^ It must, how- 
ever be admitted that there is a mystery about all the 
Satanic action referred to in the Bible, which we are as 
yet unable to solve. That a belief in sorcery prevailed 
among the Jews even in our Lord's time is evident from 
the Pharisees accusing Jesus of working His miracles by 
the power of Beelzebub ; and the very httle we ourselves 
know about the invisible world, either of angels or 
demons, may well restrain us from hasty dogmatism on 
such a subject. 

The folly and sin of our forefathers in burning sup- 
posed witches consisted not in the mere persuasion 
— however destitute of reason — that sorcery was pos- 
sible^ but in their superstitious and selfish dread of evil 
powers ; their silly creduhty ; and their atrocious cruelty 
towards those whom they ought to have pitied and 

* De Quincey's Miscellanies, vol. viii. 
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assisted. In order to disbelieve in witchcraft, it is not 
necessary to become a Sadducee. 

3. The question whether all that is attributed to 
God in the Old Testament can confidently be asserted 
to have been done by Him, is one that will be answered 
in the aflirmative or otherwise, according as we admit 
or refuse to admit the possibility of interpolation; ac- 
cording to the interpretation we put upon the words 
* Thus saith the Lord ; ' ^ according as we hold to, or 
abandon, the plenary inspiration, and consequent in- 
fallibility of every statement made in the Bible. It 
is surely, to say the least of it, very improbable that 
when Saul in his pride and rashness had on one 
occasion adjured the people, saying, ' Cursed be the 
man that eateth any food until the evening that I 
may be avenged on mine enemies,' the Lord should 
not only withhold an answer from the priest because 
Jonathan had ignorantly and therefore innocently dis- 
obeyed, but Jirst signify by the lot that Jonathan 
should die for the sin, and then suffer the people, in 
indignant defiance of the decision, to rescue him. Yet 
so it stands (1 Sam. xiv.), and, so standing, all but pro- 
claims aloud that in some part of the narrative there 
is error. 

It is, as we have already said, perhaps impossible for 
us to know how far a liability to mistake or to evade 
a Divine communication, whether given by voice or 
vision, was incurred by Him who received it. But it 
may safely be asserted that all 'the probabihties are, that 
not only to the ancient prophet, but to everyone who 

> See Correspondence, * Reply to the Doubter,* pp. xxvi.-iLxx. 
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received such intimations, a Divine message was always 
probationary; and this in the sense that all action^ 
whether on the mind or heart of man by the Spirit of 
God, is still probationary — that is to say, capable of 
being misunderstood, resisted, or absolutely rejected by 
a proud or rebellious spirit. Faith and humihty must 
surely have found as much room for exercise then as 
they now do ; and if so, only by an unction from above 
was the Divine message or warning understood or 
regarded. 

Further, it must be borne in mind, that among the 
Israelites, phrases implying a direct appeal to heaven 
were commonly used when no such communications 
really took place. Seeking an ordinary decision at law 
is in this way called enquiring of God. Moses says 
(Exod. xviii. 15), ' The people come unto me to enquire 
of God.* The following verse explains to us in what 
sense this phrase was used, for he adds, ' I judge 
between one and another, and I do make them know 
the statutes of God and His laws.' Moses, as a wise 
legislator and administrator, was undoubtedly in these 
cases the representative of God; but to assiune that 
because this was the case every separate decision of 
his was infalhble, or that God, so to speak, was 
responsible for all His servant did, is surely but an 
extravagance. 

That Judea was governed theocratically, in a sense 
altogether pecuhar and exceptional, cannot reasonably 
be doubted if Israelitish history be accepted as true. 
The heathen nations around them might, as they did, 
claim, like the Jew, to unite the secular and the reli- 
gious in their government; they might boast, as they 
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sometimes were accustomed to do, of the power of their 
gods, and of their intervention on their behalf; they 
might resort to omens and auguries as a means of 
ascertaining the will of superior divinities; but to 
Judea alone belonged the reality of which all these 
things were but deceptive shadows. For them as a 
nation, and on behalf of their national interests, God 
did at times unquestionably interfere, although, strange 
as it must seem to us, the most marked interference 
seems often to have had little or no corresponding 
effect on the minds of the people. * The great mass 
of them went about their daily occupations with pro- 
bably neither more nor less reference to the Divine 
Being than the masses of the English people do at 
this day.' The more religious few were then, as they 
ever have been, whether among Jews or Gentiles, a 
small minority. 

Bearing in mind these conditions — liability to error 
arising from moral causes, on the part of the recipient, 
and the possibility of interpolation — we may, I think, 
safely and icithout irreverence^ deny the authority of all 
statements which assert that God ever did command 
any act which is obviously ahen to His character as 
revealed in Christ ; and, further, that this may be done 
without the shghtest danger of thereby rejecting any 
portion of inspired Scripture. 

The sacrifice of Saul's seven sons (2 Sam. xxi. 8) 
certainly appears to be so contrary to all that God 
has made known of Himself elsewhere, that it may 
well be questioned whether this portion of the narra- 
tive is not altogether an interpolation. The story, 
as it stands, asserts that a three years' famine having 
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distressed the land, David enquired of the Lord in 
order to ascertain the reason of so terrible a punish- 
ment; that the Lord answered him by stating that 
it was a judicial infliction on account of Saul having 
at some period or other of his history, for we know 
not when, in his zeal for Israel, sought to slay the 
Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 3-27). In order to placate the 
Divine anger on account of this evil design on the 
part of the dead monarch, the seven sons of Saul are 
said to have been hu7ig up unto the Lord in Gibeah, 
after which God was entreated for the land. 

The question is, not so much whether this act, 
whatever may be its character, actually took place, 
as whether God did actually command or approve of 
it.^ That it is utterly unlike everything else recorded 
of Jehovah is clear. Which course, then, is most 
reverent? To assume its truth, as divines generally 
do, and then confess our inabihty to judge of its 
rectitude — David having sworn to Saul that when he 
reached the kingdom he would not cut off his seed 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 20-22) — or to question whether it may 
not be an interpolation? Of course we cannot prove 
that it is so; but inasmuch as no one doubts that 

^ The Rev. David Jas. Vaughan, in a sermon on * The Moral 
Difficulties of the Bible,* suggests, regarding this transaction, that 
David was probably deceived by the priest who answered o^ from 
tJie Lord, * It is for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he slew 
the Gibeonites.' That suspicion, he says, * is increased when we 
remember that the priest, to whom David must have applied, would 
be that Abiathar, who alone had escaped from the bloody massacre 
of the priests at Nob, which Saul in a fit of brutal passion had com- 
manded, and who would be sure to entertain feelings of the deepest 
hatred, and a truly Oriental thirst for revenge against Saul and his 
house. 
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some few passages of the New Testament have been 
thus wrongfully introduced, and therefore form no part 
of Scripture, it is at least possible that such may have 
been the case with some portions of the Old. 

That it is justifiable occasionally to resort to conjec- 
ture in Old Testament criticism can scarcely be denied. 
Dr. Davidson's remarks on this head are both moderate 
and judicious. ' The step is,' he says, ' sometimes un- 
avoidable. In consequence of the paucity and youth 
of all Hebrew manuscripts, the uncritical state in which 
the oldest and best versions are found, and the com- 
parative poverty of external evidence as a whole, 
added to the great extent of the Old Testament books, 
and the remote times from which they have been 
handed down, the necessity of applying critical con- 
jecture in the case of the Old Testament becomes 
apparent. Yet it should be used sparingly. The 
only rule respecting its application is, when a press- 
ing necessity arises let it be adopted.' And surely 
no necessity can be greater than that which presents 
itself when anything is attributed to God that is con- 
trary to the revelation He has made of Himself in 
other parts of the written Word. Such is the case 
before us. 

Mr. Home, indeed, tells us, in the ' Critical Introduc- 
tion,' that the corruption of the Old Testament by the 
Jews was morally impossible.^ But no assertion can be 
more extravagant. That it has been subjected to at 
least the same risks as the New Testament cannot be 
doubted, and if interpolation can be proved to have 
taken place in but a single instance in the one, it is by 

> Crit. Int., 3rd edition, vol. i. p. 117. 
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no means improbable that it may have been effected 
in the other. And this may be admitted without at 
all either denying or undervaluing the remarkable care 
which has been taken of the books as a whole, or their 
providential preservation by God. 

* How often the separate books were transcribed, or 
with what degree of correctness, it is impossible to tell. 
We cannot suppose that the Old Testament writings 
were perfectly free from alterations in the earhest 
times. It is probable that they had been deteriorated 
even in the interval between their origin and the com- 
pletion of the canon. All analogy confirms this suppo- 
sition.' It is granted that * the Palestinian Jews were 
very scrupulous in guarding the text from innovation ; 
although it is impossible that they could have preserved 
it from all corruption.' It seems impossible to doubt 
that opportunities for interpolation would easily enough 
be found between tlae times of Ezra and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and it is matter for thankfulness that ' the 
operations of sacred criticism have proved that there is 
no material corruption in the Divine records; that all 
doctrines and duties remain unaffected by its investiga- 
tions ; and that during the lapse of so many centuries, 
the Holy Scriptures have been preserved in a surprising 
degree of purity.' * 

The passage now under notice (2 Sam. xxi. 8) 
has every appearance of being interpolated for the pur- 
pose of justifying the more zealous adherents of David 
in having compassed the death of all claimants to his 
throne who were hkely to be troublesome, a practice 
which then universally prevailed. Be this as it may, 

1 Kitto's Bib. Cycl. art. * Biblical Criticism.' 
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the transaction described is certainly out of harmony 
with other parts of Divine revelation, and the act, if it 
ever took place, was a direct violation of the oath by 
which David had pledged himself to Saul to preserve 
his children. The incident, as it stands, is quite un- 
connected with any other part of Scripture, and its 
withdrawal does not affect any fact or doctrine else- 
where stated. No one is bound to beheve that, under 
the Old Testament dispensation, God either commanded 
or approved any transaction the moral character of 
which cannot be defended. Treachery, falsehood, or 
the indulgence of a revengeful spirit in any form, are 
not to . be regarded as approved by God because they 
may be narrated without disapprobation by the his- 
torian. That they could be, would never have entered 
the mind of any man, but for the supposed necessity of 
sustaining the plenary inspiration of every part of the 
Bible. 

The extermination of the Midianites, which has 
already been noticed in connection with other remarks 
on the massacre of the Canaanites,^ appears at first 
sight to have been marked by a peculiarly disgusting 
feature, the sparing of the female children and virgins, 
since it is commonly assumed by objectors that these 
were reserved for prostitution. Very little reflection, 
however, will suffice to show that this was not the case. 
' The law prohibited an Israelite even from marrying a 
captive without delays and previous formalities ; and if 
he afterwards divorced her, he was bound to set her 
at hberty because he had humbled her (Deut. xxi. 

* See Correspondence, ' Reply to the Doubter,* p. xxviii. 
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10-14). They were allowed to retain these Midianitish 
captives only as slaves, educating them, when they did 
their duty, in their families, and employing them as 
domestics, because being yet uncorrupted they could 
do so without moral danger. 

The conduct of David towards the Ammonites (2 
Sam. xii. 31) has been also represented as an act of 
diabolic cruelty, since he is said to have ' put them 
under saws, and under harrows of iron, and under axes 
of iron, and made them pass through the brick-kiln.' 
This charge vanishes when it is seen that the Hebrew 
word translated ' under,' means also ' to.' The state- 
ment, properly rendered is that he employed them as 
slaves in sawing wood, working haiTows (or perhaps 
iron mines), and in making bricks. 

The slaughter of the Amalekites, on the supposition 
that it was commanded by God,^ has been said to 
justify, or at least to furnish an apology for, reUgious 
persecution, since it seems to teach that the destruction 
by man of those who are regarded as the enemies of 
God, is pleasing in the Divine sight. But it really 
inculcates no such lesson; for neither Moses nor 
Joshua, nor indeed any person mentioned with ap- 
probation in Scripture, ever made war on any nation 
on this ground, beyond the borders of the promised 
land. They had no commission to overthrow idolatry 
by the sword ; no command to destroy idolaters as sucli 
out of their own land, and they never attem,pted to do it. 
The particular tribes inhabiting Palestine who refused 
to depart, and resisted in battle the armies of Israel, 

* See Correspondence, * Reply to the Doubter,* pp. xxix. xxx. 
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were indeed so dealt with, but not the heathen generally. 
On the contrary, the prophets plead their cause along 
with that of the widow and the fatherless, and one of 
them at least looks forward with joy to the time when 
they shall be in all respects equal with Israel (Ezek. 
xlvii. 22). What, indeed, can be more touching than 
the declaration that the Lord loveth the stranger (the 
heathen) in giving him food and raiment? *Love ye 
therefore,' He says, Hhe stranger: for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt' (Deut. x. 19). 

4. The fact that certain miracles are recorded in the 
Old Testament of a character not in harmony with the 
general principles that characterise the exercise of super- 
human power in other cases, again suggests the possi- 
bility of interpolation. We say certain miracles, because, 
as a rule, the miraculous in the Old Testament is marked 
by precisely the same features as in the New. These 
features are benevolence, dignity, and congruity with 
all that is revealed of the character of God. There is 
nothing theatrical about them, no mere wonder-working, 
nothing aimless and objectless, nothing monstrous or 
prodigious. In each and all of them we see ' the super- 
natural standing in relation to the Infinite,' and we are 
awed rather than startled as we gaze. But it can 
scarcely be said that this is true of all the miracles re- 
corded in Jewish history. There are exceptional cases, 
and in relation to these some doubt may well be enter- 
tained. 

As we have just observed, the direct interferences of 
God, whatever their object, whether visible or invisible, 
whether accomplished through the agency of the ele- 
ments, or by a power which left no sign, are aU marked 
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by a majesty and dignity which stamps them as Divine. 
For whatever we may say or think as to what would be 
really involved in the shadow going back on the sun- 
dial of Ahaz ; however ignorant we are as to whether 
the overthrow of the walls of Jericho was or was not 
occasioned by the agency of an earthquake ; whether or 
no the destruction of the Assyrian army was effected by 
means of a deadly simoom, or Uterally by an angel of 
God; whether the speaking serpent in Eden was an 
actual animal or but the embodiment of Satan ; whether 
the voice of the ass rebuking Balaam was actual speech 
or only an utterance subjective to the prophet, matters 
little, so long as we recognise in these things the super- 
natural interference of the Creator, and regard them as 
equally supernatural with the appearance of the pillar 
of cloud and of fire, the descent of God on Mount 
Sinai, and the Resurrection of the Redeemer. 

Most of us have, no doubt, always thought of the 
passage of the Red Sea as having been effected calmly, 
the waters quietly parting as Moses waved the rod. Yet 
our faith is not endangered when we come to perceive 
that Dean Stanley is, in all probabihty, right, in sup- 
posing that it took place amid a hurricane of wind ; the 
sea roaring as it was driven back, and the darkness 
being ht up by streams of hghtning. By taking this 
view, we come to understand better than we otherwise 
should the sublime words of David when he says, * The 
waters saw Thee, God, the waters saw Thee ; they 
were afraid : the depths also were troubled. The voice 
of Thy thunder was in the heaven : the Ughtnings Ught- 
ened the world : the earth trembled and shook. Thy 
way is in the sea, and Thy path in the great waters, 
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and Thy footsteps are not known. Thou leddest thy 
people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron ' 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 18-20). 

The real difiiculty connected with some of the 
miracles recorded in the Old Testament is not their 
supposed supernatural character, but the circumstances 
under which they are said to have been wrought. The 
lofty conmiand of Joshua, uttered amid the excitement 
of battle, and in the sight of Israel, ' Sun stand thou 
still upon Gibeon; and thou. Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon,' followed as it is by the declaration that ' the 
sun stood still, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day^^ is of this character, especially when the authority 
for the statement is said to be the Book of Jasher, of 
which we know nothing (Josh. x. 13). The difficulty 
is not in the unscientific character of the language, for 
that might be colloquial; nor yet in any miraculous 
prolongation of light if God so willed it, but in the 
tone of the whole transaction. 

Again, certain miracles said to have been wrought by 
Elisha, such as the healing of the waters of Jericho, at 
the request of the men of the city^ so that dearth or barren- 
ness should not be there any more (2 Kings ii. 19-22) ; 
the cursing of those who mocked him, and the conse- 
quent destruction of forty-two young men (not ' Httle 
children') by two she-bears (2 Kings ii. 23-4); the 
making iron to swim in order that one of the sons of the 
prophets might secure a borrowed axe (2 Kings vi. 5) ; 
and the return to life of a man accidentally cast into the 
prophet's sepulchre when the corpse touched Elisha's 
bones (2 Kings xiii. 21), have all of them a very 
apocryphal appearance ; inasmuch as, in each instance. 
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they are wrought for purposes which — reverently 
speaking and in the light of Scripture alone — seem to 
us to be unworthy of Divine interference. In one case 
the miracle seems to be wrought merely to meet the 
wishes of men apparently seeking only their own ad- 
vantage ; in another to carry out what certainly looks 
like vindictive revenge for personal insult; in a third, 
to save the cost of a small purchase ; and in the last 
apparently for no object whatever beyond mere wonder 
working. 

Now, the question is, on what principle can these 
stories about Elisha be rejected, if the second book of 
Kings, in which they are found, is to be retained, and if 
other statements contained therein regarding the same 
prophet are to be believed ? The answer seems to be. 
Either by accepting the second book of Kings in its true 
character — that of an historical record, but supposing it 
to have been composed by men who were hable to 
accept floating traditions without sufiicient discrimina- 
tion — or that the work has been somewhat tampered 
with at a later period. The latter seems to be far the 
more probable explanation. If any evidence can be 
produced to show that the second book of Kings was, 
as a matter of fact, written by men who were mira- 
culously preserved from error, and further that no 
interpolation can by possibihty have taken place, ilien 
of course we are bound to accept all that is contained 
therein, and to believe that — account for it as we may 
— the great principles which dignify and sustain the 
miracles of our Lord and His apostles were not ad- 
hered to under the Old Testament dispensation. 

But surely we ought not to come to such a con- 
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elusion either hastily or on insufficient grounds. The 
test^ be it remembered, by which these stories are to be 
tried is the Word of God itself not mere human opinion ; 
the ground of rejection is precisely the same as that on 
which the story of Tobit and the fish, and of Bel and 
the Dragon were originally pronounced untrustworthy. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more unwarranted than the 
popular cry — too often encouraged by those who ought 
to know better — that any exercise of the verifying 
faculty in the present day must end in each man's 
accepting or rejecting just as much of Scripture as 
may suit him. 

Such an assertion is unwarrantable : ( 1 ) Because, as 
we have already said, the test applied is not human 
but Divine. (2) Because, being such, its appHcation 
belongs only to those whose spirits have by Divine 
grace been more or less brought into harmony with the 
Divine Will. (3) Because it is the principle — almost 
the only ruling principle — on which any settlement of 
the canon has ever proceeded. At the very earUest 
period tradition no doubt had great weight, but as this 
weakened by lapse of time the spiritual discernment of 
the Churches became paramount. (4) Because it is, in 
all respects, more to be depended upon than any mere 
comparison of manuscripts would be, were they in 
existence. We say me7'e comparison, because the re- 
jection^ for instance, of the text known as ' the three 
heavenly witnesses,' while partially justified by its ab- 
sence fi-om early manuscripts, is far more conclusively 
supported by its own character. On the other hand, 
the retention of the narrative of the woman taken in 
adultery, although wanting in so many copies, is not 
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only justified by internal evidence, but also by the far 
greater probability that such a narrative should have 
been excluded, as dangerous, at a time when inflated 
and exaggerated notions about virginity were prevalent, 
than that it should have been interpolated under any 
circumstances whatever. 

In relation to the New Testament there is probably 
but one miracle that is fairly questionable— that of the 
supposed periodical descent of an angel into the pool of 
Bethesda. And this is rejected by beheving critics on 
precisely the same grounds as those that have been 
stated — ^its want of congruity with other miracles, and 
its obvious improbabiUty. It is incongruous, because a 
standing miracle of this sort, wrought, apart from any 
religious end, in a great city like Jerusalem, is alto- 
gether unlike anj^ thing else recorded. It is improbable, 
because Josephus, who would only have been too proud 
to boast of this mark of the Divine favour to the Jews, 
makes no mention of it. The view taken of the 
matter by many commentators is, that the angel re- 
ferred to was a messenger from the temple who at 
stated seasons stirred up the blood received there from 
the sacrifices, and that this was popularly supposed to 
possess healing virtues. 

The opinions of wise and good men, again, regarding 
demoniacs are various, and so long as they do not hmit 
the power of God or explain away that which is written 
they are innocent. The darkness at the Crucifixion, 
objected to by Gibbon as asserting an echpse which 
did not then take place, Guizot, following Origen, shows 
to be in all probability a preternatural darkness occa- 
sioned in the atmosphere. But all these varieties of 

I 
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opinion entertained by men who in common hold to the 
essential verity of Scripture as a Divine revelation, only 
go to show how frank and fearless has been the cri- 
ticism to which the Book has been subjected, and how 
willing many Christians af e in the strength of their faith 
to deal with it without any unfair reserve. 

5. The objection that doctrines are taught in the 
Bible which are inconsistent either with the justice or 
the love of God cannot be sustaiued. That such are 
frequently inferred from the sacred text is true enough; 
but these conclusions belong to the interpretation of the 
Book by man, not to what it reveals as from God. It has 
certainly yet to be proved that any doctrine of election 
bearing on the world to come, is to be found in the Bible, 
that is dtflferent in principle from that which, as a fact 
of life, obtains in the providential government of God 
on earth, viz. the selection of some even before birth 
to rank and wealth, while others are introduced only 
to poverty and degradation. The end — however much 
it may be evaded or lost sight of on earth — ^being, in 
both worlds, that by this means all may be benefited, 
some by giving and some by receiving. The few are 
favoured, only that by their loving self-sacrifice the 
many may be more favoured. That it is often not so 
now, is no evidence that it will not be so in ' the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.^ 

The dogma of the Eternal sensitive suffering of those 
who are unconverted here^ which has descended to us 
from the apostasy has, we firmly believe, no place in the 
Word of God ; it is, at the best, but a human and very 
inaccurate theological inference. 

Even on the doctrine of the Trinity — ^for the word 
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itself is not Scriptural — much has been said and written 
which can find no sanction in the Bible. Scripture 
indeed bids us see in the Father, the Eternal Will 
creating and governing all things, Omnipotent, Omni- 
scient, and Omnipresent ; in the Word, God communi- 
cating with man, declaring the Divine Will to him and 
becoming incarnate for his redemption; and in the 
Holy Spirit eternal life and love working out the 
Divine designs whether in creation or redemption ; but 
it tells us also that these are One. There it leaves us ; 
for the nature or mode of an eternal triphcity in the 
Divine nature is far beyond the comprehension of finite 
minds. Nor is it too much to say that the progress 
of truth has been greatly hindered by metaphysical 
distinctions, often utterly unmeaning, regarding the 
Divine existence ; as well as by expressions which, 
although embodying more or less that which is true, 
are in themselves unauthorised. 

To apply to Christ such terms as * Very God of very 
God, begotten not made ;' to speak of * God the Son and 
God the Holy Ghost ; ' of ' three persons but one God,' 
and such like, however needful in scholastic contro- 
versy, or whatever amount of truth they may embody, 
cannot be justified by apostohc habits of thought and 
expression. These phrases too often occasion the very 
evil they are intended to meet, and very frequently 
distress and perplex tender souls by creating difficulties 
which would otherwise never be felt. But ' fools rusn 
in where angels fear to tread.' 

Dr. Irons seems to imagine that the absence from 
Scripture of such words as ' Trinity,' ' Holy Orders,' 
* Holy Sacrament,' * Priest,' and such like, is fatal to 

I 2 
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those who regard the Bible as their only guide. ' What,' 
he says, ' is to become of all these to the man whose 
criticised Bible is his revelation?'^ Whether or no 
eternal punishment is taught in Scripture he admits 
has been made ' fairly debat cable.' ^ But one thought 
meets all difficulty. ' Him whom we ignorantly worship, 
the Church declares unto us by her creeds, her sacra- 
ments, and her hierarchy, and these things,' he holds, 
' come into being quite apart from St. Matthew's Gospel, 
or St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, or the Revelation 
of St. John.' So broad is the distinction between the 
Bible and Church authority ; so needful is it to keep in 
mind that in defending the one we have nothing to do 
with any perplexities arising out of the other. 

6. The last difficulty to be looked at is the supposed 
unintelligibility of Scripture, shown by the division of 
opinion to which it has given rise among those who 
study it dihgently and earnestly. This is, by far, the 
most serious difficulty of all, and would indeed be fatal 
to the pretensions of the book as containing a message 
from God to man, if it could also be shown that the 
cause of the divisions in question is to be found in the 
darkness of the document rather than in the prejudices 
and worldly interests of its expositors. But this cannot 
be done. No such diversity existed originally, and it 
exists now only as a result of that great and disastrous 
falling away which Paul foresaw and predicted (2 Thess. 
ii. 7). 

To imagine, as so many do, that Romanism, or 
Lutheranism, or Anghcanism, or any other particular 

1 The Bible and its Interpreters, p. ^*7, ^ Ibid. pp. 94, 9G. 
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form of organised Christianity, embodies in itself this 
evil thing is absurd. The ' Mystery of Iniquity/ it is 
clear enough, worked in apostohc days, as it has worked 
ever since, viz. through the corruption of religion by 
its association with secular advantages. Whether these 
come in the shape of money, or of power, of popularity, 
or of status matters little. ' I know,' says Paul to the 
elders of the Ephesians, * that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock' (Acts XX. 29). Already, he says, there are many 
'who make a traffic of the word^^ for so Archbishop Trench 
translates the second of Corinthians (ii. 17). ' Beware,' 
he writes to the Colossians, ' lest any man make booty 
of you^ through philosophy ' — scientific and systematic 
theology so called (Col. ii. 8). 'Woe unto them,' 
exclaims Jude, for ' they have run greedily after the 
error of Balaam for reward^ (y. 11). 'Withdraw 
thyself,' says Paul to Timothy, from men of corrupt 
minds who suppose that ' gain is godliness ; ' or rather, 
according to Dr. Trench, that 'godliness is lucre — a 
means of getting gain ' (1 Tim. vi. 5). 

Very startling indeed is it to find that at so early a 
period, and at a time when one would have thought 
that persecution and death were the only rewards that 
awaited the minister of Christ, the germ at least of 
coming greed and ambition should have been traceable. 
Yet so it was ; teaching us at least this lesson, that no 
outward circumstances, however apparently favourable 
to purity, can altogether hinder designing men from 
usurping authority over conscience, or getting gain out 
of persons who are capable of being bribed by the 
promise of ease. 
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But how, it will perhaps be said, does this fact, if it 
be one, account for the all but endless diversity of 
opinion which exists as to what the Bible really 
teaches ? — ^for this is the point with which we have 
now to deal. 

The reply is obvious. Ecclesiastical bodies, whatever 
may be their character — whether ruling a state or ruled 
by it, whether established or voluntary, whether bond 
or free — cannot exist without, in one form or other, 
requiring adherence to church authority in matters of 
faith. Some— as Episcopalians or Presbyterians — en- 
force by subscription that particular form of thought 
which is embodied in their articles or catechism. Some, 
like the Wesleyans, require a more general but not less 
stringent adherence to the writings of their great 
founder. Others, as Independents or Baptists, cast 
anchor on Puritan ground. All, without exception, 
fix beforehand the great outline of belief, expressed or 
understood, which must be accepted before any man 
can share the privileges, or derive benefit fi-om the 
emoluments which belong to the church or congrega- 
tion in which he may desire to minister. As a rule^ 
the preacher is specially educated in and required to 
abide by the dogmas of the particular sect for whose 
service he is intended. Differences are in this way 
perpetuated. 

And here let us, once for all, decidedly protest 
against the line of argument we are pursuing being 
construed into an attack either on the creeds or the 
government of the Church of England, or regarded as 
an assault on any Church or body of ministers either in 
our own country or elsewhere. This is not the place 
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to carry on such a Avarfare, were it either needful or 
desirable to do so. But it is not. We are answering 
the objections of the sceptic not to the Church but to 
the Bible; and if, in doing so, we are compelled to 
separate the one from the other, and in the interests 
of truth obliged to put aside everything in the world, 
beyond the Book we have undertaken to defend, this, 
instead of being matter of complaint, should be cheer- 
fully acquiesced in by those who profess to regard every 
other interest as unimportant when brought into com- 
parison with that of the Word of God. 

The Church and the Bible have not always needed 
separate defenders. It is granted by all parties — ' by 
the thoroughly evangelical Count de Gasparin, by the 
hberal Neander, and by the Roman Catholic Moliler ' — 
that among the earhest disciples * there was not the 
remotest desire to unravel the puzzles which afterwards 
beset the theological world. There is in their child-like 
faith an utter unconsciousness of them. With regard 
to outward forms the apostles verged towards indiflfer- 
ence. They did not look on baptism as of great con- 
sequence; and they regarded the observance of the 
eucharist as binding on them, because it was a me- 
morial instituted by Him who was their life, and the 
object of intensest love. In the administration of their 
communities there ruled one great principle, viz. that 
each Christian man was a king and a priest — that by 
the indwelling of Christ's spirit within him he had be- 
come a free man in the highest sense of the word. The 
organisation of churches under different office-bearers 
might proceed in various ways, provided this principle 
were untouched — and in fact the offices in the church, 
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if they might be called offices, were not fixed established 
modes of govermnent, but wise methods of bringing 
every gift of the church into active employment.' ^ 
If, therefore, it should seem to any that we have reflected 
on modem Churches, let it be borne in mind that we 
have done so unwillingly and only to remove occasions 
of stumbling out of the way. 

Our pnly anxiety is that in considering difficulties in 
Scripture, men should not attribute to the • Book that 
which really does not belong to it. Forgetfulness of 
this distinction has led a recent writer to maintain — 
surely without any good reason — that 'the doctrines 
which the great mass of Christians Aa?;^ drawn from the 
Bible, for eighteen centuries, must either be what God 
meant them to draw, or else He did not inspire the Book. 
One thing or other, it is said, must hold — the old sense 
of the old words, or else the admission that they were 
not miraculously given by the Creator of the human 
mind for its instruction.' All this of course proceeds 
on the supposition — favoured alike by behevers and 
by sceptics — that one of the greatest historical facts in 
the world may be altogether ignored, viz. the existence 
and influence of a departure from the faith, which, work- 
ing unseen during the later portions of the apostolic age, 
rapidly developed after the decease of the last member 
of the sacred college into that ' mystery of iniquity ' 
which culminated in Rome, and which has ever since 
dominated over by far the largest portion of Christen- 
dom, flinging its shadow to this day, more or less, upon 
all of us. To the surprising transformation wrought in 

^ Donaldson's History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, 
vol. i. pp. 60-62. 
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all lands by this undergrowth of error in the garden of 
the Lord, Dean Stanley has beautifully alluded in his 
introductory lecture on ' Ecclesiastical History.' 

It is, we are aware, commonly urged in extenuation 
of our rehgious diversities that the differences of Chris- 
tians as to doctrine are not so great as they seem ; that 
the confessions of the reformed of different countries 
are, after all, very similar ; that even Romanism main- 
tains a body of truth which is conmion to all true be- 
Kevers; and there are those, we doubt not, who will 
blame us for not having brought this fact forward as a 
sufficient answer to the objection of the sceptic. We 
cannot do so, because it does not satisfy our own mind. 
The various Churches of Christendom are, as a fact, 
united in opinion only so far as they have followed in 
common the theological systems of Augustine or of 
Anselm. The agreement, therefore, in question, so far as 
it goes, is hereditary and traditional only, and not the 
result of that humble but independent investigation 
which is alone of value. That a common Christian life 
underlies all sorts of opinions is true enough, but this is 
not the point under consideration. 
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CHAPTER IX 

INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

Whether it be possible to separate the defence of the 
Bible as a document from all considerations relative to 
the mode in which the Book should be interpreted, 
may be regarded as an open question. It is, however, 
not easy to see how such a separation can be absolute, 
so long as the view we take of the contents of Scripture 
more or less biases our decision as to the Divine cha- 
racter of the record, or so long as our method of 
interpreting that record depends, to some extent at 
least, on the opinion we form regarding its inspiration. 
If the whole Book be inspired in that plenary sense 
which excludes the possibihty of error, interpretation, 
as Dr. Chalmers somewhere says, clearly resolves itself 
into mere questions of grammar. On the contrary, if 
the supernatural character of the revelation be denied, 
and the Book comes to be regarded simply as the ex- 
pression of the combined genius and piety of the 
writers, then its meaning will naturally be sought rather 
in the light of its supposed correspondence with the 
highest intuitions of the reader, than in any study of 
its grammatical construction. Further, if it is viewed 
only or chiefly as a revelation of general principles, 
which are to be logically developed and arranged by 
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divines according to the order of their importance, then 
systematic theology, or the interpretation of the Church 
springs into existence, and with it, in one form or 
other, the assmnption of authority. 

The sense of uncertainty which, m the present day, 
lias come over so many devout and beUeving minds as 
to the teaching of the Bible, is to be attributed partly, 
no doubt, to the different conclusions of systematic 
theologians, each system claiming to be sustained by 
Scripture, and, therefore, to be positively true; partly 
to fanciful expositions founded on the notion that 
Scripture is given us to be developed^ and that hidden 
meanings are in this way to be brought out of it ; and 
partly to a particular kind of textual preaching, origi- 
nating, no doubt, in a somewhat superstitious view of 
verbal inspiration, which demands that we should dwell 
on every word of the text, as if the very syllables 
possessed something hke a magic power of their own. 
Any book thus treated must necessarily soon be dis- 
encimibered of all definite meaning, and its teaching be 
placed at the mercy of its expositors. Such has in 
fact been the experience of the past.^ 

But while Divine revelation can have but one true 
meaning, nothing can be more certain than that, being 
a message from the Heavenly Father to His erring and 
sinful creatures, it must have a power of adaptation to 
each and all of them in particular, which, from the 
very nature of the case, forbids any exhaustive or au- 
thoritative interpretation of its contents. It has been 
truly said of Shakspeare that he was a ' myriad-minded ' 
man. How much more may it be said of the Bible, 

' See appendix, note B. * Biblical Interpretation.* 
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that it is a myriad-minded book. Perhaps it is not too 
much to affirm that, being intended to find affinity with 
every possible variety of thought and feehng ; to adapt 
itself to every man's separate idiosyncrasy; to reveal 
to each just that particular phase or form of truth 
which is needful for him or her ; which can alone be 
made practical and powerful for good to him or her; 
it is as impossible that it should have any one given 
and stereotyped expression, as that it should teach to 
every man one given and stereotyped lesson. 

Yet, let it never be forgotten that this pecuUarity 
by no means interferes with the dejiniteness of the 
message, or in any way tends either to impair its ex- 
pUcitness, or to necessitate an authorised interpretation. 
For only as Scripture is allowed to adapt itself to the 
pecuHar mental and moral condition of each individual, 
do its words become ' spirit and Hfe ' to him, ruling his 
conduct and reigning in his affections. Instead, there- 
fore, of finding an occasion of stumbling in the fact 
that diversities of view on many points, always have, 
and probably always will characterise Christians, we 
might rather discover in the wonderful adaptation of 
Divine teaching to each, evidence of the source from 
which it comes. For it is at once one, and yet diverse ; 
unchanging, and yet endowed with a capacity of all 
but infinite fitness to every variety of character. 

Just as material Hght, although the same to all, is 
yet different to persons of imperfect vision, suffering 
under diverse forms of disease ; so is spiritual illumina- 
tion a different thing to men in different stages of the 
divine life, with varying intellectual powers, and, above 
all, with conflicting wills, passions, and interests; and 
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j ust as it would be impossible so to temper the light of 
the sun, that it should leave precisely the same im- 
pression on every optic nerve, whether sound or other- 
wise, so is it neither possible nor desirable that Divine 
truth should come home to the man who is jaundiced 
by his prejudices, or drugged by his sins, precisely as 
it does to the simple and righteous soul who desires to 
knoWy only that he may love and obey. 

Nevertheless, to repeat what we have just said, we 
should greatly err if we argued from this peculiarity of 
revelation that it had no one definite and true meaning ; 
that it had more than one ; or that it ever was intended 
to be handled as a nucleus, around which ingenious 
illustration, varied reasoning, and imaginative eloquence 
might gather, for the delectation of a mixed crowd of 
auditors. Nor do we less mistake when we seize upon 
this or any other feature of Holy Scripture, either for 
the purpose of excusing our divisions, or as a reason 
for endeavouring after a false and deceptive unity, by 
requiring the acceptance of any given proposition, or 
series of propositions, deduced by the skill of man 
from the statements of the Book. There is no real 
unity on earth, whether in the natural or in the 
spiritual economy, which does not consist in diversity. 

' Inspired teaching,' says Dr. Archer Butler, ' explain 
it as we may, appears comparatively indifferent to what 
seems to us so pecuUarly important — close logical con- 
nection, and the intellectual symmetry of doctrines.' 
How much, he adds, 'is sometimes conveyed by 
assumptions, such as inspiration alone can make without 
any violation of the canons of reasoning ! — for with it 
alone assertion is argument.^ Had this truth been 
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borne in mind we should have escaped many a discus- 
sion on fate and free will, and been content to know 
that while, as creatures, we are necessarily dependent 
on God for everything, we have yet free wiU enough 
to be capable, under Divine teaching, of voluntarily 
choosing the good and rejecting the evil; that life and 
death, sin and grace, time and eternity, all bear on 
the grand result of this voluntary choice; that as its 
accomplishment on earth, in spite of aU hindrances, in 
the hearts of some is the present . reward of the Re- 
deemer's sufferings, its accomplishment hereafter on the 
many will be the final triimiph of Divine wisdom and 
love. 

Traditional interpretation denies this. It allows, 
indeed, that, 'as by the disobedience of one man the 
many were made sinners, so, by the obedience of One 
shall the many be made righteous;' that the world, 
though a fallen, is a redeemed world; that Christ will 
eventually destroy the works of the devil; that good 
is destined, in the long run, to overcome evil ; and 
that one day * every knee shall bow' to Him who is 
* King of kings, and Lord of lords.' But it does so 
only under many limitations. It is slow, if not un- 
willing, to admit even the restoration of those who 
have here lived and died without even hearing of a 
Saviour. It looks for a counterpoise to the losses of 
the past in the salvation of infants, and in the possible 
prolongation of a millennial period until the number 
of the saved shall exceed the number of the lost; an 
arithmetical way of treating human happiness and 
misery which has in all ages found plenty of admirers, 
although anything less Godlike can scarcely be con- 
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ceived. Divine revelation, however, is not responsible 
for this perversity. 

The Gospel, as Christ presents it, is, in one form or 
other, good news not to the few only but to all men 
without exception; to the heathen as well as to the 
Christian; to the Jew in his impenitence; to the profli- 
gate in his sin ; to the ignorant in his darkness ; and to 
the sceptic in his unbeUef. Not a word intimates that 
its entire value hangs either on the knowledge or on the 
beUef of it by those for whose benefit it was announced. 
It is a declaration of what God will do ; not of what He 
is willing to do if man permit. If it were not so, 
human nature being what it is, and the world what it 
always has been, the message would be^ to by far the 
greater portion of mankind^ of no avail whatever; the 
consolations it offers would be, to most persons, abso- 
lutely unreal, and the mission of Christ, instead of being 
a redeeming one, would involve Uttle more than the 
ratification of a curse. 

Yet the Gospel is not alike to all; for it has a 
special object to accompUsh as well as a general one. 
'God, who is the Saviour of all men, is, we are dis- 
tinctly told, specially the Saviour of them that beUeve ' 
(1 Tim. iv. 10). 

The mode in which this double result will be accom- 
plished is not fully explained to us, but the declaration 
is not the less true on that account. Some things in 
Divine revelation are written as with a sunbeam ; other 
things are only hinted at. Yet who shall dare to say 
that the one is not as certain as the other? As it is 
in Nature, so is it in Scripture : some things are pro- 
claimed as from the mountain top ; other things are only 
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whispered to the listening ear. The one arrests atten- 
tion ; the other rewards it. Some things are needful to 
be known for present guidance ; other things are opened 
up as a recompense to those who desire to gain a full 
understanding of all the ways of God, so far as He may- 
please to let us become acquainted with them. Yet all 
alike demand the scrutiny of the wise, and all alike 
reward the diligence of the industrious. 

That the Bible has a twofold purpose to accomplish 
in the world is evident from its character. If in one 
aspect it addresses itself to man as man everywhere, in 
another it speaks only to a particular class of men, viz. 
to those who, knowing the voice of the Redeemer, have 
received Him into their hearts, and believed on Him to 
the saving of their souls. To the one it announces, 
' Glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all (the) 
people.' Its note is, ' On earth peace, good will toward 
men.' ^ To the other it says, ' Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth. I came not to send 
peace but a sword.' ^ 

To the many it speaks not only of that sUent abode 
where the slave shall be free from his master, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary 
are at rest ; it points also to a world where ' there shall 
be neither sorrow nor any more pain.^ ' To the few it 
says, 'All things are yours,' whether 'life or death,' 
whether ' things present or things to come,' all are yours, 
for ye are Christ's, and Christ is JGod's.* To both it 
reveals a day when reconciliation between God and man 

* Luke ii. 10-14. ^ jj^y ^xi. 4. 

2 Matt. X. 34. -* 1 Cor. iii. 21 and 22. 
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being perfected there shall be * new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness/^ 

To all it proclaims a Father, little recognised, but 
not the less loving, who asks of every man the obe- 
dience and affection which is so sinfully withheld ; but 
to some it speaks of an ' earnest of the Spirit ' already 
possessed, and of a present heaven, enjoyed even on 
earth, although accompanied by many sorrows, and 
oftentimes by great tribulation. 

These^ always said to be ' a little flock,' and * a pecu- 
liar people,' are spoken of as having received ' power or 
privilege to become the sons of God ' in a special sense ; 
they are ' bom from above,' born ' not of blood nor of 
the will of the flesh, but of God.' ^ Penitent and par- 
doned, they are declared to be even now ' heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ;' they are styled 'elect and 
chosen ; ' they are said to be ' predestinated from the 
foundation of the world, that they might be holy and 
without blame before God in love ; ' they are to ' reign 
in life ; ' they are to be ' kings and priests to God and to 
Christ for ever and ever.' Nor should it be forgotten 
that it is to these that the fearful warnings which are by 
preachers generally applied to the ungodly are in the 
text really addressed. In all these cases the message is 
emphatically to a class. 

Broader distinctions than those referred to it is 
scarcely possible to lay down. Confusions more disas- 
trous than those which arise when these distinctions 
are disregarded can scarcely be imagined. Yet these 
confusions pervade Christian society, and are propagated 
with untiring zeal both from the pulpit and the press. 

I 2 Pot. iii. 13. 2 John i. 12, 13. 

K 
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The consequence is, that while some regard the offers 
of the Gospel as addressed only to the elect, and others 
look upon the glad tidings as finding adequate fulfilment 
in the general improvement of society, in advancing 
civihsation, and in material progress, most persons, 
blending the two, reduce the high demands made upon 
the Christian, as a man not of this worlds to the level 
of humanity in general, and regard them as imperative 
only so far as they are workable in ordinary Christian- 
ised society. 

The line drawn, however, in Scripture is a very sharp 
one and easily defined. On the one side of it stand not 
only nominal beUevers, but the vast multitudes who, in 
all past ages as now, have either never heard of Christ, 
or heard of Him only in connection with superstitions 
that have misled, assumptions that have disgusted, or 
sectarianisms that have repelled. On the other side of 
the line are to be found aff, by whatever name they 
may be known, who, having listened to tlie call to im- 
mediate repentance and faith, have been led by the 
grace of God earnestly to regard and honestly to obey it. 
To both these classes a day of judgment is announced; 
a day when each shall receive according to what he has 
done in the body, whether it be good or bad, and there- 
fore to all essentially a judgment of works. But not in 
the same sense. Of the one we are told that they shall 
not come into condemnation with the world. To the 
faithful among them, though it be but, in ' few ' things, is 
to be committed ' many things.' Reward bestowed will 
be the recompense of their faith and steadfastness. 
Reward withheld will be the punishment of their negli- 
gence and sin. Of the other it is said that they shall be 
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judged every man according to his opportunities and 
actual doings, some being beaten with ' few stripes/ and 
some with ' many stripes/ 

Of the finally reprobate we will not here speak. It 
may be that there are men so depraved that they cannot 
be saved from themselves and from their sins, without 
the application of forces which are inconsistent with 
the retention of that amount of moral freedom, apart 
from which what we call character cannot exist — a 
possibility which duly pondered may perhaps throw 
light on the ' lake of fire ' and ' the second death.' 

Such, as it appears to us, is the teaching of Scripture, 
when regarded without reference to the dogmas of 
Churches or of sects; and if, as we stated at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, the view we take of the con- 
tents of the Bible more or less biases our decision as to 
the Divine character of the record, it is not too much 
to ask that the aspect of it now presented may be 
weighed before it is rejected. 

Corresponding to the twofold message we have indi- 
cated is the twofold form in which, as a fact, the Gospel 
is constantly bearing upon mankind : viz. as an influence 
in society^ alleviating human sorrow, modifying institu- 
tions, quickening benevolence, and generally elevating 
pubUc sentiment ; and as a power from above^ transform- 
ing the individual believer, dehvering him from the 
dominion of evil, and making him to feel that, Uke his 
Lord, he is but a pilgrim and a stranger here. 

Recognised or unrecognised, these two forms of action 
are constantly going on, sometimes separately embodied 
with more or less distinctness in regularly organised 
institutions, and sometimes blending in Churches of 

K 2 
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• 

various forms and character. The one^ which has been 
called that of multitudinism, would seem naturally to 
belong to national establishments of religion; the others 
that of individuaUsm, as naturally to nonconformity. 
Nor can it be doubted that if each of these classes (as 
religious men — for we have here nothing to do with 
any man's duty as a citizen) was to pursue its own 
calling of God, regardless of everything else — if each 
could carry out the distinctive principle it embodies 
without rivalry, the measure of truth thus separately 
conserved would be brought to bear upon the world 
with far more force than it can be amid the strifes and 
ambitions which now so frequently characterise both 
parties* If each has indeed a religious idea to embody, 
each will of course find its strength in the extent* to 
which it reaUses that particular end to which its 
principles point. Rivalry, leading to imitation, as it 
now so often does, can never be of any real service to 
either, and still less to the world at large. ^ 

Rightly ordered, the one might teach us our obliga- 
tions as a Christian people ; the other, our privileges as 
the children of God. The former, fulfilling the mission 
of the Baptist, would call every man to repentance. 
The latter, recognising growth, would teach the sacred- 
ness of rehgious convictions, and hold up individuality 
as the law of the spiritual Ufe. The first, whether work- 
ing through creeds and confessions, by the press or 
by the pulpit, by authority or by oratorical appeal, 
would seek to awaken, to rouse, and to guide. The 
last, recognising the fact that he who has become 
Christ's has, by that affiance, been for ever taken out 

^ See Appendix, Note C. * National Establishments.* 
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of the hand of man, would seek to cherish the spuitual 
independence of the renewed soul, and teach that to no 
higher elevation can any man reach than to that which 
he rises when he becomes the scholar of God. 

There may, however, still be those who fail to see 
that any particular interpretation of Scripture, whatever 
may be its merits or demerits, can have very much to 
do with the acceptance or rejection of the Book sup- 
posed to be thus read or misread. The question, there- 
fore, must be dealt with as one of fact. Such persons 
must be content to beUeve on testimony, whatever 
their own experience may be, that in many cases in- 
terpretation has a great deal to do with the acceptance 
or rejection of the document. The letter which has 
been prefixed to this volume may be regarded as a 
witness. For there^ as among men generally, the Bible 
is clearly held responsible for dogmas which it does not 
teach, the Gospel being not unfrcquently rcvjected be- 
cause, among other things, it is supposed to consign all 
but a mere fraction of the human race to eternal 
wickedness and misery. 

That such is not the fact can of course only be proved 
by an appeal from man to God — from the commentary 
to the text — from the traditions of the Church to the 
true sayings of the Holy Ghost; but this, of course, 
involves interpretation. Other evidence might be ad- 
duced, if it were needful, to show that the connection 
between prevailing unbehef and ordinary orthodox 
theology is not an imaginary one. The late Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, than whom no one has a better right to speak 
on this subject, has distinctly avowed liis conviction 
that the only effectual remedy for modern scepticism is 
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to be foimd ' in an intelligible and defensible prin- 
ciple OF Biblical Interpretation/ 

' Until this is obtained/ he says, ' Christianity will be 
found powerless against infideUty.' Those who have 
watched the current of public opinion carefully and 
closely, know well — much as they may dislike the 
conclusion or shrink from the avowal of it — that ' the 
growing feeling that prevails, amid all the splendours 
of advancing science, that this is but the night-time of 
the soul,' can only be relieved by ' a thorough and 
absolute deliverance of the Bible from the trammels 
that have been imposed upon it by polemical theology/ ^ 

* The Restoration of Belief. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE MODERN PHARISEE. 



By the ' Pharisee ' is here meant the man who^like his 
prototype of old — first attaches a superstitious import- 
ance to the letter of Scripture, and then adds to it a 
crowd of theological inferences, sometimes based on the 
authority of ' fathers,' and sometimes developed on prin- 
ciples of interpretation which permit the expositor to 
tread in the footsteps of those Jewish rabbis who made 
mountains of meaning to hang on the plainest statements. 
Pharisees — whatever may be their personal excel- 
lence — are, in relation to the Bible, mainly ruled by old 
prejudices ; they delight in whatever is jixed^ whether 
by authority or by the common opinion of Christians. 
They insist that reverence for the past is commanded 
in Scripture, since we are told to ' ask for the old 
paths ; ' that submission to the opinions of the good is 
enforced^ since we are bidden to follow ' the footsteps of 
the flock.' The connection in which these passages may 
stand is with such persons a matter of very Uttle 
moment. To question their appHcability is but to 
indicate the unhallowed consequences which flow from 
the exercise of private judgment. To such men the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible is the first article^ if not 
the foundation of their faith. With most of them the 
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authority of the Church to expound the volume is the 
complement of their belief. 

That this idea, however expressed or embodied, car- 
ries with it not only the denial to revelation of its self- 
evidencing nature, as Ught coming from God to man, 
but also a casting away of the birthright of the Christian 
as a child of the Hght, never seems to enter the minds 
of these good men. They wonder that so many, whom 
they cannot but regard as true followers of the Re- 
deemer, should revolt against this ' disinheriting ' pro- 
cess. They cannot see that blind submission to autho- 
rity, instead of being identical with faith and humility, 
is a very different thing from either the one or the other. 
They forget that the fihal spirit is to trust the Father^ 
not the stranger or even the brother. They forget that 
to be childlike is not to be childish, and that Rome has 
taught us there is no limit to the surrender that will be 
demanded if once we yield to any man the right of dis- 
cerning for us what is true and what is false. 

Let us, however, inquire what can be said for the 
theory — since it is nothing more — that the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation is inspired and infallible. 

The latest, and in some respects the most elaborate, 
defence of the infallibility of the Bible as a book will pro- 
bably be found in a volume of sermons by Mr. Burgon, 
preached before the University of Oxford soon after the 
pubhcation of ' Essays and Reviews.' In reading that 
work, as well as various other pubUcations taking simi- 
lar ground, one is certainly startled to find not how 
much, but how very httle, can be advanced in favour 
either of the verbal or plenary inspiration of Scripture. 
Everything important in the enquiry seems to be 
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assumed. The ground taken is, ' The verbal inspiration 
of the Bible is an axiom, a first truth from which all 
others start.' The conclusions of those who advocate 
this theory do not, of course, embrace either the denial 
of various readings or the imperfections of translations, 
but it is difficult to see how the admission of the one or 
the performance of the other can be consistent with 
the theory so much valued. 

The form in which these views are commonly put is 
something like this : Our Lord has said, 'the Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken ' (explained away — so Alford on 
John X. 35), therefore everything in the volume called 
by us the Bible is inspired and ' infaUible.' Or thus : 
' prophets and apostles claim, and justly, to dehver 
God-breathed messages; therefore historians, whether 
narrators of what they had seen or copyists from public 
records, must necessarily possess the same Divine gift.' 
Or again : Jesus prayed for His apostles, saying, ' sanc- 
tify them by Thy truth. Thy word is truth ; ' therefore 
everything regarded as Scripture in our Lord's time is 
God's revealed truth. That the Septuagint then con- 
tained portions of the Apocrypha they do not think it 
worth while to notice. That is one course of reasoning. 

A second is this: ' If the, authorship of each book is 
not accurately stated, the truthfulness of its contents 
departs.' Mr. Burgon says, ' If the son of Nun did not 
write the book which goes under his name, then the 
narrative is not authentic' If any distinction be drawn 
between the inspired and the uninspired in Scripture, 
then everything belonging to the latter category must 
be cast out. That which is stated may be perfectly 
true ; the man who records it may have been an ear or 
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an eye witness of what he tells us ; nevertheless, if he 
has not been inspired in such a sense as to render any 
inaccuracy impossible, his words are worthless. ' We 
refuse,' Mr. Burgon goes on to say, ' to retain a single 
passage which is not (in the highest sense) the Word of 
God.' Not only must the message itself be inspired and 
infaUible, every accessory to it must, in the same way, 
be inspired also. Refusing to allow that a given 
thought may be both truthfully and accurately ex- 
pressed in varying words, he says, 'as for thoughts 
being inspired without the words, you may as well talk 
of a tune without notes or a sum without figures.' 

These extravagancies, for such we cannot but think 
them, are supposed to find support in reasonings like 
these. ' Admit the shghtest dijQference as to the infaUi- 
bihty of dijQferent portions of the Bible and you make 
every man a judge as to what he will receive and what 
he will reject.' Such a man must ' take a pen and cross 
out every word he imagines to be uninspired, in which 
case how can we know that he does not cross out texts 
on which we rest our hopes ? ' Such is the second line 
of argument. 

But there is a third which amounts to this : ' Christ and 
His apostles quoted from the Old Testament, therefore 
every part of the Book from which they quoted is cer- 
tainly inspired. Further, where Christ and His apostles 
apply Scripture, the text thus used must originally have 
had hidden within it the particular truth it is used to 
illustrate ; e.g. ' If Deuteronomy xxv. 4 has no re- 
ference to the Christian ministry, then the entire context 
in two of St. Paul's Epistles (1 Corinthians ix. 9 ; 1 Timo- 
thy V. 18) must go at once.' Further still: if Paul 
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shows, as he does, that certain Scriptures may be applied 
allegorically all Scripture must have a depth of meaning 
far beyond that which appears ; in consequence, all of it 
is inspired, and it is our duty to bring out hidden mean- 
ings from everything, whatever may be the end for 
which it was primarily given. ' Even mere catalogues 
of names,' insists Mr. Burgon, * are full of edification, 
the driest details full of God. The hst of the dukes of 
Edom is as much inspired, and in the same sense, as 
every other part.' ^ This is the third line of reasoning. 

It is always difficult to state the views of an oppo- 
nent in what he would consider a fair and full manner, 
and it is quite possible that this has not been accom- 
plished in the present instance. But if it be so, the 
defect is imintentional. 

Easy is it to understand how all this inconclusive dis- 
course about inspiration may be to many pious persons 
wonderfully attractive. They will say it is such a 
simple view, so straightforward and reverential, so 
humbling to man's reason, so needful for his guidance, 
that to reject it is as dishonouring to God as it is indi- 
cative of human pride. Whether it be a true view or 
not seems scarcely worthy of consideration. To doubt 
on such a matter is to sin. 

The answer to such declamation is, however, obvious. 
The view in question is a mere theory^ and certainly not 
the less so because the persons who hold it are continu- 
ally telling us they have no theory of inspiration — they 
believe in it, and that is enough. The question is, why 

^ Graussen says of the entire Bible : * In its miracnloiis pages every 
verse and word, without exception, even to a particle apparently the 
most indifferent, must have been given of God.* 
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do they believe in what is called the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture? That the Word of God is embodied in 
the Bible is here, at least, not disputed ; that, as they put 
it, ' to impute blunders to the Holy Ghost is an impiety/ 
cannot, surely, be denied ; that ' to bow before a Divine 
statement without question becomes us as creatures far 
better than stumbhng at it,' every Christian must allow; 
but does it thence follow that everything found within 
the volume which contains God's word is as sacred and 
as infaUible as that word itself ? This is the real point 
in question. 

Many think otherwise ; they cannot bring themselves 
to beheve that it is either safe or reverent to assume 
without adequate evidence that anything is properly 
speaking Divine which is contrary to what is elsewhere 
revealed of God, anything which, when examined and 
tested by the light Christ has given us, is incapable of 
defence. Well may such persons ask, ' Is it right to stake 
the truthfulness of the Bible on the accuracy or other- 
wise of the account we have of its authorship, or, indeed, 
on any literary question whatever ? Is it either wise or 
just to affirm that the exact substance of a statement, the 
real purport of what may have been spoken, is not for 
all practical purposes the same thing as the very words 
which were actually uttered ? ' Too much is at issue to 
render these enquiries other than of vital importance. 

The question of hidden meanings is a more delicate 
one to deal with, for if we must of necessity hold that 
every text (those quoted by the evangehst Matthew, 
for instance) had in it originally the signification which 
is there by accommodation implied ; if the writer brings 
each several passage from the Old Testament before us. 
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not as an illustration, refulfilment, or reapplication of 
what had occurred long before, not as an accommodation 
in any sense, but simply as a development ; if we are to 
believe that the beautiful image of Rachel weeping for 
her children was intended by him who first used it as a 
mystic prophecy of the massacre at Bethlehem ; if the 
words of Hosea, ' Out of Egypt have I called my son,' 
embody a distinct prophecy of the flight of Joseph: 
then it may readily be granted the Bible assumes a cha- 
racter which obliges us to admit our utter incapacity to 
understand even its plainest narratives. 

Further, if we are bound to interpret the Old Testa- 
ment generally y as St. Paul in some cases interprets it ; 
if we are to find in every historical personage a type of 
Christ ; if we are to say of each great event that is re- 
corded, ' which thing is an allegory,' and to. expound 
accordingly: then^ undoubtedly, we must regard every 
part of the Bible without exception as inspired, infal- 
lible, and alas ! it must be added, uninteUigible. No- 
thing can be plainer than that, if this be the case, no 
uninspired man is capable of interpreting the Bible ; for 
who would consent to be, in this respect, at the mercy 
of one who, for aught we can tell, may be fanciful, in- 
genious, or weak ? Under such methods Mr. Jowett is 
right in saying, ' we may shut our lexicons and draw 
lots for the sense.' The Jewish rabbis, by following 
such a course without the qualification required — infal- 
hble guidance — ^made, as our Lord Himself tells us, ' the 
word of God of none effect.' One of them, it is said, 
actually professed to teach thirteen different methods of 
expounding the plainest declarations. Short of inspira- 
tion, it is obviously impossible that any man should be 
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qualified to interpret Scripture if he is to develop what 
he assumes to be truth out of the Book, instead of being 
content to accept what he finds there. 

The only answer to all this is the Church. God, 
we are told, has provided for all diflSculty by giving to 
His Church — whether represented by popes or councils, 
by fathers or by common consent, matters not — power 
and authority to settle all disputed points and to declare 
to the people the true meaning of the written Word. 

Mr. Burgon soon finds himself obhged to fall back 
upon this doctrine. ' God,' he says, ' vouchsafes to 
His Church effectual guidance. Want of faith in the 
Church (by which he understands the Church of 
England) and her ordinances is the first step in a soul's 
downward progress.' To imagine oneself a disciple of 
Christ or Paul, and so to disengage oneself fi'om the 
history of Christendom and the after-thoughts of the- 
ology is, he thinks, 'inordinate conceit.' The creeds, 
he assures us, are older than Scripture. The doctrines 
of the Church were not found in Scripture ; they existed 
before it, and are only proved by it. He speaks of 
these creeds as ' coeval with Christianity itself,' and as 
bearing ' a solemn independent testimony from the very 
birthday of Christianity.' He thinks it monstrous to 
suppose that a man is either at liberty or able to gather 
his own rehgion for himself out of the Bible. Nor are 
we, in England, he says, thus left. ' The book of 
Common Prayer is a sufficient safeguard.' 

Nor is he alone in this view. Another distinguished 
man, although certainly of a very dififerent school — Dr. 
Rowland WiUiams — tells us that the Church is ' an 
inspired society ; ' that ' the Prayer Book is constructed 
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on this idea ; ' and that the Bible, like the liturgy, is 
' the written voice of the congregation.' So strangely 
do extremes sometimes meet. 

It may not be unadvisable here to separate the germ 
of truth which is foimd in these observations from the 
mass of error by which it is surrounded. No one dis- 
putes that the Church (that is a company of hving 
believers in Christ) was called into existence by the 
Lord and His apostles before the New Testament was 
written ; but it owes this existence to the word which 
the Scriptures contain. ' The word was antecedent to 
the existence of the Church, as the cause is to the effect. 
The writing of that Word, and its reception when 
written were subsequent to the formation of the Church 
(the Christian congregation of believers), but the 
writing only made permanent for future time the Word 
by which the Church had been created ; and the re- 
ception of the writings only recognised them as the 
same Word in its form of permanence. Thus, while 
the Church is chronologically before the Bible, the Bible 
\b potentially before the Church ; since the written Word, 
which is the ground of faith to later generations, is one 
in origin, authority, and substance with the oral Word, 
which was the ground of faith to the first generation of 
Christiaus.i 

Of course, neither these facts nor any reasoning 
founded thereon, will have weight with persons, and 
they are many, who are determined, at all hazards, to 
uphold ecclesiastical authority; still less with those 
who te us that the theo logical theories and pecuHar 
views of Paul and John — although worthy of respect 

' Bernard's Bampton Lectures. 
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because worked out with much painful thought — are in 
no respects revelation^ or at all binding upon others. 
For here again extremes meet. The Sceptic^ classing 
apostolic developments with those of a later age, neces- 
sarily plays into the hands of those who maintain a 
continual inspiration in the Church, and in so doing, 
whatever he may intend, practically supports its claim 
to an authority which, if not absolute, is paramount to 
every other. Some Churchmen on the other hand, it 
may be feared, by the arrogance they often manifest, 
as well as by the unreasonableness of the pretensions 
they put forth, drive thoughtful men into scepticism — a 
result for which such persons* care little, so long as the 
esoteric unbelief is concealed by an exoteric respect 
for ecclesiastics. 

And here it is that Romanism harmonises with some 
extreme forms of Anglicanism, to an extent that may 
well prepare the way for reunion. Articles, as we 
have seen, can be easily explained away; Rituahstic 
observances may be practised in common; misunder- 
standings may, without difficulty, be removed ; aU 
obstacles, in short, may soon be got out of the way, if 
only it is admitted that there is a perpetual inspiration 
in the Church, carrying with it, of course, everything 
that is necessarily connected therewith. For if, as this 
theory supposes, theology is a science, and like other 
sciences, progressive; yet progress, as Dr. Dollinger 
puts it, ' not like that of chemistry — since there can be 
no discovery of new facts, from which we are to induce 
new laws ; but a progress analogous to that of geometry 
— since it consists in the gradual evolution of the fun- 
damental ideas, the discovery of new relations involved 
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in them, and new spheres in which they are valid ; ' if, 
we repeat, this be granted, everything is yielded ; since 
only authorised teachers, enjoying the perpetual in- 
spiration assumed to be in the Church, can be fit to 
evolve fundamental ideas, to discover new relations, or 
to decide on the new spheres in which they are vahd. 
On this showing, the subjection of mankind everywhere 
to an organised body of ecclesiastics is inevitable.^ 

Only let this great end be secured, and then, as Dr. 
Pusey has told us, ' there is no insurmountable obstacle 
to the union of the Roman, Greek, and Anglican com- 
munions.' A submissive return to the authority of the 
Church thus becomes our only chance of safety. 
' Dissent,' it is thought, would, under such circum- 
stances, 'undoubtedly break in pieces beneath the 
silent action of universal attraction ; ' or, which is far 
more probable^ be broken up by the hammer of power. 

Let us look these matters fairly in the face. The 
fundamental principle underlying all that agitates us in 
the present day is, a claim, common alike to Roman 
and Anghcan, to an uninterrupted succession of the 
apostolate ; to a teaching authority, akin to that of the 
apostles, exercised in interpreting the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ ; to the exclusive right of administering what are 
called sacraments. Truly has it been insisted that when 
the Church of England yields this, she yields all. For, 
' with a theory that so closely approximates to that of 
Catholic orthodoxy; with a Hturgy drawn exclusively 
from Catholic sources; and with a catechism capable 
of imbuing the minds of her children with the most 
Catholic apprehension of the two principal sacraments 

^ See Appendix. Note D. ' Church Authority.* 

L 
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— Baptism and the Holy Eucharist — ^who can doubt the 
ultimate reunion of the Anglican Church with the rest 
of Christendom.' Our choice, then, as we have been 
recently told, lies (and lies only) 'between a Chris- 
tianity organised, hierarchical, and dogmatic,' and that 
simple dependence upon God alone, which, instead of 
producing — as some pretend it does — ' a sinful uncer- 
tainty of mind,' really brings with it peace and joy in 
believing, and a true rest in the Holy Ghost, 

That extreme views on the inspiration of Scripture, 
whether called plenarj^ or verbal, when fearlessly and 
logically carried out, invariably strengthen the hands of 
the enemy is but too clear. They inevitably vest the 
final decision as to what the Book says in man ; its value, 
therefore, is necessarily dependent on the existence and 
authority of an organised body called the Church. 

It may indeed be said, and truthfuUy, that among 
the advocates of verbal inspiration and an infallible 
book, may be found a multitude who expressly repu- 
diate Church authority. Those who do so, however, 
commonly fall back upon what in reahty amounts to 
the same thing — the unquestioning acceptance, and, 
where it is possible, the enforcement of an hereditary or 
traditional theology, sometimes expressed in catechisms 
or other official documents, and sometimes in the more 
stringent form of pubhc opinion, controlling the sect to 
which a man belongs. Such are the mischiefs which 
inevitably spring from modem pharisaism, and its 
idolatry of the Bible. ^ 

On the other hand, supposing all that has been 
advanced to be true, and that the distinction drawn 

1 See Appendix. Note E. ' The Idolatry of the Bible.' 
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between the historical and the ethical portions of the 
Bible is a just one — that some things, therefore, in 
Scripture are not properly God-breathed communica- 
tions — what have we lost? By how much are we the 
poorer? What consolations have fled? What pillar 
has been withdrawn from the great spiritual edifice? 
To what extent, and in what way, is the Bible less to 
us than it was before ? Surely it is hard to see that 
anything whatever has even been impaired in worth. 

But it may be repHed, ' What have we gained ? ' 
Nothing, assuredly, in the way of compromise with the 
unbehever. Nothing which, in itself, is likely to render 
either Christ or his Gospel less distasteful than it has 
always been to the worldly and the profane. Some- 
thing, however, can scarcely fail to have been accom- 
phshed towards strengthening the faith of a class who 
have had their confidence in Divine truth shaken by 
assertions which will not bear close examination. Some- 
thing, it may be hoped, towards satisfying such persons 
that instructed Christians do not believe that the Bible 
can be explained away, or that criticism can, step by 
step, undermine its revelations. Something, it may 
perhaps be added, towards the comfort of hope in souls 
that have stumbled at the word, not because of disobe- 
dience, but because under that name they have confused 
the human with the Divine. Something, therefore, to- 
wards the removal of perplexities from minds that have 
dwelt with a morbid interest on difficulties for which 
revelation is not responsible, and which, if incapable of 
being altogether removed may, at least, be so dimi- 
nished as to lose their importance, and cease to have 
mischievous effects. 

L 2 
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CHAPTER XL 

A POSTSCRIPT. 

Two or three objections relative to matters discussed in 
the foregoing pages having been made in the various 
conversations which the author has had with intelligent 
doubters and others, he refers to them here in order 
that they may be taken for what they are worth. The 
first has been put thus : — 

' You seem to think that the sceptic, while denying the 
authority of the Gospels, is inconsistent enough to give 
the evangelists credit for truly recording what appeared 
to them to be miraculous occurrences. This, however, is 
not the fact, since the unbeliever does not admit for a 
moment that the narratives were written down by eye- 
witnesses. Regarding the Gospels as having been 
penned at least half a century after the events they 
profess to record, he holds that the writers, whoever 
they might be, merely express the opinions of the day in 
which they wrote respecting the facts ; that the narra- 
tives they give are not properly speaking facts^ but the 
interpretations of a later age respecting the facts. He 
considers that a halo of wonder and supernaturalism 
grew around the history of Christianity in the early part 
of the first century, and that this was reflected in the 
writings of the evangelists. The dilemma, therefore, so 
often put, that these writers were either deceived or 
deceivers, he argues, falls to the groimd. They need 
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not, he says, have been either. The writers necessarily 
put upon the evangelic history the colouring of the 
traditional* sources from which it was derived ; they could 
not have done otherwise. How many times, he ex- 
claims, in the world's history has a mass of super- 
natural belief grown round a nucleus of the purest 
rehgious idea ! All religions are more or less cradled 
in such behefs. Hence a man may deny the suj^er- 
natural in the Bible and yet be a good Christian after 
all. Christianity is an all-embracing reahty; it has 
actually moulded the whole civilisation of the modern 
world; it Hves in society, speaks in our laws, and 
breathes more or less in the thoughts, feehngs, and 
moral principles of every good man, whatever may be 
his speculative difficulties. Such an one cannot strip 
himself of Christianity if he would; and, therefore, 
whatever you may call him, he is a Christian, for his 
nature has been moulded by Christian influences.' 

We reply : ' Behef in the miracles of our Lord and 
His disciples does not depend on the amount of evidence 
which can be brought forward in support either of the 
authorship of the Gospels or of the precise time when 
they were composed. Christianity itself, apart alto- 
gether from the particular narratives in question, rests 
on miracle. If Christ be not risen Christianity is a 
mere delusion. On the other hand, if the Redeemer 
did rise from the dead the supernatural is admitted. 

To regard the statements of the evangelists — calm, 
unexcited, colourless as they confessedly are — as mere 
representations of the excited thoughts and feehngs of 
a later age, tinged, or rather tainted, as in this case 
they must be, by the traditional sources from which 
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they were derived, is, to say the very least of it, every 
way improbable, ' a most unlikely guess ' at the best. 
Nothinor, indeed, strikes one more than the compara- 
tively little effect which, according to the narrative, the 
miracles appear to have produced beyond the limited 
circles in which they were performed. So abundant 
were they, so quietly were they wrought, so unpretend- 
ing was the character of the worker, and so practically 
benevolent His end and aim, that they scarcely seem to 
have been regarded as wonders. The demand still was, 
'give us a sign,' as if signs in abundance were not 
observable on every hand. 

The fact that one great section of the Jews — the Pha- 
risees — regarded the entire national history as miracu- 
lous, and lived and died in constant expectation of a 
supernatural deliverer; that another section — the Sad- 
ducees — denied the spiritual world altogether ; and that 
a third — the Herodians — had become bound up with the 
support of things as they then were, far from being favour- 
able to an easy credulity in relation to Christianity, must 
have wrought in an opposite direction. Those who 
believed that their ' own children ' could miraculously 
cast out devils; Herod, who thought that John the 
Baptist had risen from the dead, and the many who 
considered Christ to be ' Elias, or one of the prophets ' 
reappearing upon earth, were none of them men who, 
like modern sceptics, would deny the supernatural alto- 
gether. Rather would they, as believers in the possi- 
bility of miracles, look the more narrowly into the 
reality of those which were professedly wrought by 
Jesus and His apostles. That they did so, and found 
themselves unable to do more than attribute what they 
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could not deny to the agency of Beelzebub, is evidence 
that the lapse of half a century was not needed in order 
to account for miraculous claims — that this element, 
however it may be regarded, was certainly not an after- 
growth. 

Had there been in our Lord's time a prevaihng dis- 
behef in miracles, and half a century later a revived 
faith in them, there might be at least some plausible 
ground for supposing that this element gathered in the 
course of years around what was once only a religious 
idea. But there is no pretext for such a conclusion. 
Equally unreasonable is it to assume that no record was 
made of the facts by eye-witnesses, and at the time the 
events occurred ; that side by side with a large body of 
persecuted behevers, and with fixed institutions esta- 
bhshed as memorials of supposed facts, nothing should 
exist relating thereto beyond dim, hazy, and untrust- 
worthy traditions. 

The absurdity of the notion that every man is a 
Christian whose nature has, in spite of himself, been 
moulded by Christian influences, whatever may be the 
amount of his unbehef, is obvious, since on this show- 
ing, any virtuous Jew or heathen, who, from whatever 
circumstance, has come under the soul-elevating power 
of the ethical element in the New Testament has a 
claim to be embraced in the Christian fellowship, which, 
if faith in the Redeemer be anything at all, is simply 
an extravagance. 

The second objection taken is of a directly opposite 
character, and may be expressed thus : — 

' It is not safe to allow that any sceptic can, in a true 
sense, be religious. No man can, properly speaking, be 
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such who rejects the basis on which all practical virtue 
rests. No one can be good, so long as the root from 
which his supposed goodness springs is itself but rotten- 
ness.' 

To this sweeping refusal to allow any quarter to the 
doubter, it may be repUed that we have no right to 
reject the testimony of Christian men who know such 
persons well, and testify of some, at least, that their 
lives are pure, their spirit unworldly, and their scepticism 
reluctant. We have no right to assume that these men 
reject Christ, or that the root from which their virtues 
spring is rottenness. How much truth may be doubted, 
or even denied, without spiritual death, it is in many 
cases impossible for us to say; but we are surely 
justified in beUeving that where men though * perplext 
in faith, are pure in deeds,' where reverence for Scrip- 
ture has not been cast ofi^, where difficulties relate not 
so much to revealed facts as to human deductions inter- 
mingled therewith, there is good reason for cherishing 
hopes which, at least, forbid us to denounce without 
discrimination. 

It must, however, be admitted that the union of 
principles which are pre-eminently Christian with the 
absolute rejection of Christ, is a feature peculiar to the 
unbelief of the present day, and that it is one which 
carries with it no common danger. The recent appear- 
ance of a volume of essays, written by Englishmen of 
high talent and standing, ' avowedly for the purpose of 
advocating certain views derived from the writings of 
M. Comte,' is indeed a sign of the times, since Comte 
not only held that the Roman Catholic system was the 
only genuine form of Christianity, but proposes to 
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'organise the education of the West by means of a 
body or order, which can only rest as its prototype, the 
Catholic system did, on a community of faith.' ^ 

* The writers of the Essays generally regard Christian 
influence as pernicious, and there is hardly an essay in 
the volume which is free from attacks upon it ; in some 
of the essays they abound, and are supported by mis- 
representations of Christian teaching. Everywhere the 
quiet assumption is made that Christianity is a thing of 
the past, doomed, and rapidly passing away. Protest- 
antism M. Comte never spoke of but with a protest as 
against a shapeless anarchical system, and he talks of 
being preserved from it with an unction worthy of a 
Romish zealot.' And yet the book contains very much 
that is good. The motto taken as the guide of all 
moral and political speculation is one which every 
true Christian echoes from the bottom of his heart— 
'Vivre pour autrui.' 

* The constant reference is to a certain ultimate state 
of human society which is believed to be approaching, 

* The Essayists are Richard Congreve, M.A., late Fellow and 

Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford; Frederick Harrison, M.A., 
Fellow and late Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford ; E. S. Beesly, 
M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, Professor of History at Uni- 
versity College, London; E. H. Pember, M.A., late Student of 
Christ Church, Oicford ; J. H. Bridges, M.B., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford ; Charles A. Cookson, B.A., of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford ; and Henry Dix Hutton of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. 
In the paragraphs inserted referring to the work, it has been thought 
better to adopt the account given of it by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, 
M.A., in the Cotemp. Rev. (xii.) than to offer any anonymous 
criticism. Mr. Fremantle's name and position furnish an adequate 
guarantee for the truthfulness of his statements. The title of the 
book is * International Policy : Essays on the Foreign Relations of 
England.' Chapman and Hall. 
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and of which the secret, though not explained, is 
supposed to be with the writers.' Into any details 
relating thereto, so far as they can be gathered, it is 
here impossible to enter ; but there is to be 'a high 
priest of humanity, who will be, more truly than any 
mediaeval pope, the only real head of the Western 
world ; ' there are to be prayers, and priests, and sacra- 
ments, and by these the whole world is to be regene- 
rated. ' Once,' it is said, ' let the reorganisation of the 
West be fairly secure, and a noble proselytism will 
become the principal collective occupation of the posi- 
tive priesthood.'^ 

A wild dream this must of necessity appear to every 
sensible man, and yet, 'if M. Comte's notions were 
mere hypotheses, liable to all manner of changes by his 
followers, why should we be constantly reminded, in a 
solemn manner, that we are in a state of transition, 
and that some final state, which M. Comte's disciples 
know of, is at hand to supersede the present ' transi- 
tional state, or state anarchy,' by which terms the 
present condition of Europe is constantly denoted ? 

Nor should it be unnoticed — although the authors of 
the volume are probably quite unaware of the fact — 
that writers on prophecy have, for the last thirty years, 

^ 'The system of this book' (International Policy), says Mr. 
Harrison in the second essay (p. 152), * has already been stated in 
earlier pages (Mr. Congreve's Essay, pp. 36 ia,nd 41) ; it willies the 
organization of the West^ upon a system of common moral and intel- 
lectual principles, and on one uniform tone of public and private 
life ; the whole animated and knit together by a common education 
and a common body of intellectual teachers and guides. How far 
we are from the realisation of this, it is not part of this work to 
consider.' 
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amid no little scorn, been repeating their conviction 
that the advent of some organisation of the kind anti- 
cipated is shadowed forth in the Apocalypse, and there 
associated with bitter and bloody persecution, under 
the headship of the last form of Antichrist. 

Such, then, is one phase, and by no means an unim- 
portant one, of the unbeUef of the present day. 
Christianity scorned, and its missions derided, yet 
selfishness condemned, duty made supreme, the whole 
of Western Europe looked upon as one great common- 
wealth, with common sympathies and objects, each 
nation desirous of the good of the whole, rather than 
of its own, and aU combining to spread their common 
civilisation among the other races of mankind. 

With one thing it is impossible to help being struck, 
viz. the singular change that has taken place in the 
relative positions of Christianity and its opposite since 
Robert Hall pubhshed his celebrated sermon on ' Mo- 
dem Infidehty.' Then scepticism was described as 
' essentially and infaUibly a system of enervation, turpi- 
tude, and vice,' leading to 'the frequent perpetration 
of great crimes, and the total absence of great virtues.' 
Now^ the clergy are warned by this same school that 
' no rehgious organisation can long hold its ground in 
popular esteem when confronted by a loftier morahty 
than its own.' Then it was said of unbeUef, ' attention 
to self is the spring of every movement and the motive 
to which every action is referred.' Now the motto 
taken as a guide by them is ' Vivre pour autrui,' and 
the principle kept continually in view ' The subordina- 
tion of poHtics to morals.' 

Then priests of all kinds, simply as suchj were hated. 
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Now an order so called is regarded as essential to the 
regeneration of the world. Tfien Rome and unbelief 
appeared to have little or nothing in common. Now^ 
whether consciously or unconsciously, they habitually 
support and strengthen each other. Then unbelievers 
alleged it to be a grievous defect in the morality of the 
Gospel, that it neglected to inculcate patriotism, and the 
Christian advocate had to urge that it was wise in God 
* to decline the express inculcation of a principle so liable 
to degenerate into excess.' Now we are told our great 
object should be ' to bring into political relations the 
spirit of unselfishness,' and to regard love of country as 
a great evil when it conflicts with the love of the human 
race. 

And yet, in spite of all these differences, the old 
hatred to Christianity prevails, and greatly should we 
err if we concluded that any essential change had 
actually taken place. It still remains certain that 
^whenever the religious feeling or instinct in man 
works freely without an historical revelation, it must 
beget a system of priestcraft; an intellectual priest- 
hood it may be, but inevitably one more intolerant, 
exclusive, and oppressive than any other with which 
the world has ever been cursed.'^ 

The third objection, different from either of the pre- 
ceding, will, it is to be feared, be a popular one. It 
runs thus : — 

' Why meddle at all with this difficult and dangerous 
subject? True Christians, resting in implicit faith on 
Scripture, can only be unsettled and injured by learning 
that there is even room for a doubt regarding the 

* See Maurice's Lectures on the Religions of the World. 
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absolute inspiration of any portion of the Bible. If 
there is indeed a weak point in the arguments usually- 
brought forward to support either the plenary or verbal 
theory, far better is it to throw a cloak over such a 
defect than to unveil it before the world, however good 
may be the intention. Behef in what the Bible con- 
tains is necessarily to most persons a prejudice, and the 
cases are few in which this can be exchanged for a con- 
viction. Why then shake a prejudice which is so useful 
when you are unable to ensure its being superseded by 
anything better? 

* To the sceptic you can do no good. His mind is 
made up to reject a revelation which, if true, condemns 
him. He will only argue from your admissions that if 
it is lawful to draw any line between the inspired and 
uninspired in Scripture, the whole question of its ac- 
ceptance or rejection comes to be one of degree only. 
The same criticism which you think justifies doubt in 
relation to the narrative of the execution of Saul's 
seven sons, carries him somewhat further, and if he 
ends in excluding the story of the Resurrection itself, 
he has only to thank you for the example.' 

We reply : The ground here taken assumes that it is 
better for men to abide in error, if it can be made use- 
ful, than to arrive at truth if accompanied by possible 
danger. It is the old distrust of the merely true as such, 
and so far indicates want of confidence in Him who is 
emphatically ' the Truth.' Such is essentially the spirit 
of Rome, for it proceeds on the supposition that men 
must, at all hazards, be led into what may be regarded 
as the right path, whatever may be the means used. 
The end sanctifies all. This course is an unmoral one. 
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and cannot therefore be sustained. An unshaken faith 
in God, in truth, and in uprightness can alone deUver us 
from the wretched delusion involved in all such miserable 
expedients. 

That any true Christian is likely to have his confi- 
dence shaken by honest investigation is not to be 
believed for a moment by anyone who really considers 
what Divine trust is, and the grounds on which it rests. 
That the hardened sceptic may be incapable of estimat- 
ing the force of any reasoning which is presented to 
him in favour of the authority of the Bible is likely 
enough. But let us remember that the man thus 
spoken of was not always unimpressible. There was, 
in all probabihty, a time in his mental history, as there 
has been in that of most of us, when the syren voice of 
the doubter was hstened to with a strange admixture 
of fear and wonder ; when its charm was found rather in 
the feeling of independence that it flattered than in the 
force of its suggestions ; when a bold treatment would 
have been successful; when an opposite course — timi- 
dity, distrust, denunciation — on the part of the believer 
proved fatal. It is for men in this stage — and at the 
present moment they are a countless multitude — ^that 
we now write. Should they reflect on that which has 
been written it may surely be expected that to some 
the Book will be found beneficial, a hope which we 
would on no account exchange for the plaudits of a 
world, however * religious ' that ' world ' might call 
itself. 

As for the pretence — for it is really nothing better — 
that to give up anything in the Bible is in efiect to give 
up all; that if a line is to be drawn anywhere its place 
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must be fixed by the caprice of the reader ; it is enough 
to observe that the real question is not how much or 
how little may be regarded as human in Scripture, but 
on what ground the distinction in question is proposed 
to be made. Reason, it is granted, is not in itself ade- 
quate to judge as to what is or is not worthy of God. 
Taste, caprice, preconceptions of any kind have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. If the rebuke to 
Balaam or the deliverance of Jonah are to be rejected 
because it seems incredible or grotesque that an ass 
should speak or a whale disgorge its living burden, we 
adopt a principle which certainly leads to the construe- 
tion rather than to the reception of a Divine revelation. 
But if, on the contrary, we confine ourselves to the test 
of congruity ; if we accept or reject only on the ground of 
the harmony or want of harmony which a statement has 
with other revelations, with all that God has taught us 
whether by the servant or by the Son regarding His own 
character and will ; if we do this in dependence on the 
teaching of that Spirit which, as an unction from the 
Holy One, is given to ' the lowly heart and pure ; ' if we 
but follow the example of those early Christians who 
tried the spirits whether they were of God or not, we 
may be quite sure that the danger supposed is alto- 
gether imaginary, and that 'the honest mind, calmly 
seeking after God's truth in the spirit He approves, 
will not be at a loss to make sufficient distinction be- 
tween religious or ethical truth and departments be- 
longing to the natural and human.' 

He who wishes to confound them will easily succeed 
in doing so ; but ' he who sincerely seeks to distinguish 
the minor parts, in which the correctness of inspiration 
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does not necessarily lie, from the moral and religious 
elements constituting revelation proper/ may do so 
without difficult}\ ' The religious and theological ele- 
ment/ says Dr. Pye Smith, ' or whatever contains reli- 
gious truth, precept, or expectation, cannot but appear 
'perfectly distinct and manifest to any man who under- 
stands language, and is not previously determined to 
pervert what is plainly before his eyes.' 

One word more. Experience has taught us that, in 
the present day, the rejection of the Bible is almost in- 
variably followed by painful questionings, sometimes as 
to the existence and sometimes as to the character of 
God. Let us realise the fact that it can scarcely ever 
be otherwise. Apart from Scripture, it is impossible to 
know anything of the Creator which can assure us either 
of His presence or His will ; of His relation to us or of 
our condition before Him* How important, then, is it 
that the first beginnings of doubt should be hones&y 
dealt with ! How foolish to think or speak of the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of ' the Book ' as a Ught thing, so 
long as we come under the influences which Christianity 
has diffused over the globe. The truth or falsehood of 
the Bible, its worth or its worthlessness, is the great 
question of the day. It is not too much to affirm that 
the life or death of modern society hangs upon the 
issue. 



NOTES. 



A. (Chap. ii. p. 17.) 

EMINENT WITNESSES. 

The following, among others, may be quoted : — 

HooKEE. ^As incredible praises given unto men do often 
abate and impair the credit of their deserved commendation, 
so we must likewise take great heed, lest in attributing unto 
Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of that do 
cause even those things which indeed it hath most abundantly 
to be less esteemed.' ^ 

Baxteb (Eichard). ^Here I must tell you a great and 
needful truth, which ignorant Christians, fearing to confess, 
by overdoing tempt men to infidelity. The Scripture is like 
a man's body, where some parts are but for the preserva- 
tion of the rest, and may be maimed without death. The 
sense is the soul of the Scripture, and the letters but the 
body or vehicle.' * 

TiLLOTSON (Archbishop). ^ If any man is of opinion that 
Moses might write the history of those actions which he him- 
self did, or was present at, without an immediate revelation 
of them ; or that Solomon, by his natural and acquired wis- 
dom, might speak those wise sayings which are in his Proverbs; 
or that the Evangelists might write what they heard and saw, 
or what they had good assurance of from others, as St. Luke 
tells us he did ; or that St. Paul might write for his cloak and 

* Hooker, p. 274. ' Wordswoi-th's Christian Institutes. 

M 
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parchment at Troas, and salute by name his friends and 
brethren ; or that he might advise Timothy to drink a Kttle 
wine, &c., without the immediate dictate of the Spirit of 
God : he seems to have reason on his side/ * 

Waebueton. * Thus we see the advantages resulting from 
a Partial Inspiration as here contended for and explained; 
it answers all the ends of a Scripture universally and organ- 
ically inspired, by producing an unerring rule of faith and 
manners; and, besides, obviates all those objections to in- 
spiration which arise from the too high notion of it, such as 
trifling errors in circumstances of small importance.' * 

Paley. ^ The books (of the old Testament) were universally 
read and received by the Jews of our Saviour's time. He and 
His apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred to them, 
alluded to them, used them : yet, except where he expressly 
ascribes a Divine authority to particular predictions, I do not 
know that we can strictly draw any conclusion from the books 
being so used and applied, besides the proof which it unques- 
tionably is, of their notoriety and reception at that time.' * 

Scott (Thomas). ^ By the Divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, I mean such an immediate and complete discovery 
by the Holy Spirit to the minds of the sacred penmen of those 
things which could not have been otherwise known, and such an 
effectual superintending as to those things which they might 
be informed of by other means, as entirely to preserve them 
from error in every particular which could in the least degree 
affect any of the doctrines or commandments contained.' * 

Watson (Bishop). ^ As to the apostles themselves, when- 
ever they wrote or spoke concerning Christianity that fund of 
inspiration kept them right. But they were reasonable 
creatures as well as inspired apostles, and therefore could 
speak or write about common affairs as men that have the 
use of their reason without any inspiration can easily do.' * 

ToMLiNE (Bishop). ^ They (the sacred penmen) were some- 
times left to the common use of their faculties, and did not 
upon every occasion stand in need of supernatural communica- 

* Sermon 168, p. 449, fol. * Essays, p. 3. 

2 Works, 4to. 1778, pp. 556, 557. « Tracts, p. 446. 

' Evidences of Christianity, p. 291. 
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tion ; but whenever and as far as the Divine assistance was 
necessary it was always aflForded.' » 

Whatelt (Archbishop). ^In the first place we should 
bear in mind what parts of the Bible are to be regarded as 
strictly and properly bearing the character of revelation. A 
great part of it is historical; and though we believe the 
sacred historians to have been under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to lead them into all necessary religious truths to 
guard them against any material error, and in some few 
oases, to inform them of what could not be known by human 
means ; yet, the very nature of history is such that it would 
be unreasonable to expect to find each single event that is 
narrated to be a matter of high importance.' ^ 

Hinds (Bishop). ^To Eeligious instruction of whatever 
kind is confined the Scriptural character of Scripture, the 
agency of the Holt Spirit. It is not, therefore, truth of all 
kinds that the Bible was inspired to teach, but only such 
truth as tends to religious edification ; and the Bible is con- 
sequently infallible as regards this, and this alone.' * 

Smith (Dr. Pye). ^ I regard as inspired Scripture all that 
refers to holy things, all that can bear the character of 
" Oracles of God," and admit the rest as appendages of the 
nature of private memoirs or public records, useful to the 
antiquary and the philologist, but which belong not to the 
rule of faith or the directory of practice. To this extent, and 
this only, can I regard the sanction of the New Testament as 
given to the inspiration of the Old. Inspiration belongs to 
Religious objects, and to attach it to other tlungs is to lose 
sight of its nature, and misapply its design.' 

^ I can find no end of my anxiety, no rest for my faith, no 
satisfaction for my understanding, till I embrace the senti- 
ment that the qualities of sanctity and inspiration belong 
only to the religious and theoretical element which is diffused 
through the Old Testament ; and that where this element is 
absent — ^where there is nothing adapted to commimicate 
"doctrine, reproof, correction^ or instruction in righteous- 
ness," nothing fitted to "make the man of God perfect, 

* Theology, pp. 21-2. ^ Essays, p. 223. 

* On the Inspiration of Scripture. 
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thoroughly famished unto every good work " — there we are 
not called to acknowledge any inspiration, nor warranted to 
assume it,^ ' 

Nine of these extracts are made from the * Defence of the 
Eev. Rowland Williams, D.D., in the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury, by James Fitzjames Stephen, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent.' 
The three last are from ' The Text of the Old Testament 
Considered,' by Samuel Davidson, D.D. 



B. (Chap. ix. p. 123.) 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 

A brief glance at the history of Biblical interpretation, 
regarded as a science, will alone be sufficient to explain how 
it is that the Sacred Volume has come to be regarded as in- 
definite in its teachings, and more or less unintelligible in its 
utterances. Any boohy treated as it has been, must necessarily 
be stamped with that character. 

The following sketch is abridged from an article on Inter- 
pretation, by Dr. Credner, found in Kitto's Biblical Cyclo- 
paedia, edited by Dr. W. L. Alexander of Edinburgh. 

Three different modes of interpretiag the Bible have at 
different periods been adopted: the Geammatical, the Al- 
legorical, and the Dogmatical. 

The grammatical mode of interpretation simply investi- 
gates the sense contained in the words of the Bible. The 
allegorical maintains that the words of Scripture have, 
besides their simple sense, another which is concealed as 
behind a picture, and endeavours to find out this supposed 
figurative sense. The dogmatical endeayours to explain the 
Bible in harmony with the dogmas of the Church following 

* Paper in Cong. Mag. (July 1837), quoted from Davidson. 
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the principle of analogia fidei. The chief expedient adopted 
in order to effect harmony of interpretation has been to con- 
sider certain articles of faith to be Leading Doctrines, and 
to regulate and define accordingly the sense of the Bible 
wherever it appeared doubtful and uncertain. 

When the principle of one general £!atholic Church was 
adopted it was found difficult to select doctrines by the appli- 
cation of which to Biblical interpretation a perfect harmony 
could be effected. Yet the wants of science powerfully de- 
manded a systematical arrangement of Biblical doctrines. 
This sense of need led first of all to allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Origen argues thus : * The Holy Scriptures inspired by 
God form an harmonious whole, perfect in itself, without any 
defects and contradictions, and containing nothing that is 
insignificant and superfluous. Grammatical interpretation 
leads to obstacles and objections which are inadmissible. 
Now, since the merely grammatical interpretation can neither 
remove nor overcome these objections, we must seek for an 
expedient beyond the boundaries of grammatical interpreta- 
tion. The allegorical offers this expedient, and consequently 
is above the grammatical.* 

Allegorical interpretation, however, it soon appeared, could 
not be reduced to settled rules, since it necessarily depends 
upon the greater or less influence of the imagination ; so in 
process of time there gradually sprung up the dogmatical 
mode, founded upon the interpretations of ecclesiastical 
teachers who were recognised as orthodox in the Catholic 
Church. This more and more supplanted the allegorical, 
which henceforward was left to the wit and ingenuity of a 
few individuals. 

After the commencement of the fifth century, partly in 
consequence of the full development of the ecclesiastical 
system of doctrines defined in all their parts, and partly by 
continually-increasing ignorance of the languages in which 
the Bible was written, interpretation was confined to the 
mere collection of explanations which had first been given 
by men whose ecclesiastical orthodoxy was regarded as un- 
questionable. 

During the middle ages, however, allegorical interpretation 
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prevailed, chiefly because it gave satisfaction to sentiin^ity 
and afforded occupation to free mental speculation* 

When in the fifteenth century classical studies revived, 
grammatical interpretation, which, as a rule, goes hand in 
hand with progress, again rose to honour. It was especiaQy 
by this weapon that the domineering Catholic Chnrch was 
combated at the period of the Reformation ; but as soon as 
the newly-sprung-up ProtestantChurch had been dogmatically 
established, it began to consider grammatical interpretation 
a dangerous adversary of its own dogmas, and opposed it as 
much as did the Roman Catholics themselves. Allegorical 
interpretation, therefore, in due time reappeared under the 
form of typical and mystical theology, as it always does 
when the dogmatic mode exercises an unnatural pressure. 

Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century gram- 
matical interpretation recovered its authority, and, in spite 
of continual attacks, towards the conclusion of that century 
it decidedly prevailed among Grerman Protestants. During 
the last thirty years, however, both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics have again curtailed its rights and invaded its pro- 
vince, by promoting the opposing claims of dogmatical and 
mystical interpretation. 

The question really demanding a settlement is this: — 
Whether the rules and gifts which qualify a man for the right 
understanding of ordinary written language are, or are not, 
sufficient for rightly understanding the Bible ? Most Biblical 
interpreters have declared such rules and gifts to be insuffi- 
cient because, say they, the Bible having been written under 
the direct guidance of the Holy Ghost, is not to be measured 
by the common rules which are applicable only to the lower 
sphere of merely human thoughts and compositions. .The 
result has been that interpretation has become neither more 
nor less than the art of understanding the Bible according 
to the particular ecclesiastical system that may be in vogue 
at any given period. 

But surely it will be allowed that if God has deemed it 
desirable to reveal His Will to mankind by means of intel- 
ligible books. He must have intended that the contents of 
those books should be discovered in accordance with those 
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general laws which are conducive to the right understanding 
of documents in general. For if this were not the case, He 
would have chosen insufficient and even contradictory means 
inadequate to the purpose He had in view, which cannot be 
supposed. 

The interpretation which, in spite of all ecclesiastical 
oppo'sition, ought to be adopted as the only true one, is un- 
questionably that which has in modem times been styled the 
Histobioo-Gbammatioal. This appellation has been chosen 
because the epithet grammatical seems to be too narrow and 
too much restricted to the mere verbal sense. It might be 
more correct to style it simply the Histobioal interpretation, 
since the word historical comprehends everything that is re- 
quisite to be known about the language, the turn of mind, 
and the individuality of an author, so far as this knowledge 
is needful in order rightly to understand his book. 



C. (Chap. ix. p. 132.) 
NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Those — and they are possibly but few of the present gene- 
ration — ^who have carefully read Coleridge's remarkable book 
* On the Constitution of the Church and State according to 
the idea of each,' ^ will be aware that the author attaches, 
and not without reason, great importance to the distinction 

* 3rd Ed. Edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq. Pickering, 1839. 
This little work — * the only work/ says the editor, ' that I know or have 
ever heard mentioned that even attempts a solution of the difficulty in which 
an ingenious enemy of the Church of England may easily involve most of 
its modem defenders — ^Mr. Coleridge prized highly. The saving distinctions/ 
he said, * are plainly stated in it, and I am sure nothing is wanted to make 
them teU, hut that some kind friend should steal them from their obscure 
hiding-place, and just tumble them dovm before the public as his own,^ 
(Table Talk, p. 6.) 
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therein drawn between the National Church and the Church 
of Christ. 

' The Christian Church,' he says, * is a public and visible 
community, having ministers of its own, whom the State can 
neither constitute nor degrade, and whose maintenance among 
Christians is as secure as the command of Christ can make 
it : for " so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel" (1 Cor. ix. 14). • • . 
' It (the Church of Christ) is the opposite to the world only, 
asking of any particular State neither wages nor dignities, 
but demanding protection, that is, to be let alone.' 

* The National Church is a public and visible community, 
having miuisters whom the nation, through the agency of a 
constitution, hath created trustees of a reserved national fund, 
upon fixed terms and with defined duties, and whom, in case 
of breach of these terms or dereliction of those duties, the 
nation, through the same agency, may discharge.' 

This distinction, although not formally drawn, is clearly 
involved in the conflicting definitions given of Hhe Church' 
in the nineteenth Article of the Anglican communion, and 
in the work of its great defender 'the judicious Hooker.' 

According to the Article (xix.), ' The Church is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men.' According to Hooker it is a mixed 
community of faithful and unfaithful, comprehending the 
worst as well as the best. ' It is known,' he says, ' by an 
external profession of Christianity without regard in any 
respect had to the moral virtues or spiritual graces of any 
member of that body. Yea, although they may be impious 
idolators, wicked heretics, imps and limbs of Satan.' The 
apparent contradiction arises from the word ' Church ' being 
used in totally diflferent senses. By Hhe Church' the framer 
of the Article evidently means the Episcopal communion. By 
the same phrase Hooker as clearly understands the nation at 
large. 

Why, then, should these two distinct institutions, the 
Episcopal Church and the Church of the nation, always 
be dealt with as if they were one and identical? Why 
should the State not be able to exercise its right of legisla- 
ting for the Church of the nation without at the same time 
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interfering with the Christian liberty of the congregation of 
the faithful P The answer is obvious : Simply because these 
two having been once one, we continue, in defiance of facts, to 
act on the theory that the Episcopal Church is still the Church 
of the nation. We do so partly, no doubt, from the difficulty 
of perceiving how, in case of separation, the ministers of 
the nation could, if they, wished it, be also ministers of the 
Episcopal communion ; partly from the unwillingness of the 
clerical body, in spite of unfavourable statistics, to consent, 
even for liberty y to be regarded as anything less than the 
National Church. 

To what extent these obstacles are capable of being over- 
come it is at present impossible to say ; but the fact that, on 
the one hand, hostile seceders, embracing at least halfoi those 
who attend public worship at all, largely clamour for a change ; 
that, on the other, demands hitherto unknown are now made 
by multitudes of the Established Clergy to Romanise the 
National Church at will ; that a growing sense of the right 
of every Christian communion to regulate its own doctrine 
and discipline is pervading society ; and yet that the English 
people, Protestant to the core, are as much as ever attached 
to their ancestral form of worship: these things combined 
will probably before long compel the enquiry whether or no 
it is not possible so to separate the Episcopal Church from 
the Church of the nation (or, as it should rather be expressed, 
from the National Religious Institute^ for such would not pro- 
perly speaking be a Church) that the one, whether ritualistic 
or otherwise, might enjoy all the liberty of a voluntary society, 
and the other be made acceptable to the multitudes who now 
reject and despise it. 

This is not the place to discuss details. But it may not be 
amiss to say that the supposed difficulty of accomplishing such 
a change is probably exaggerated. The basis on which the 
separation in question might be effected is in some particu- 
lars obvious enough. The Apostles' Creed, and such portions 
of the Book of Common Prayer as are in harmony there- 
with, would remain in use, while the Nicene and A.thanasian 
Creeds, the Offices, and the Communion Service would be ap- 
propriated by the Episcopal Church. Baptisms, marriages, 
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and funerals, as more or less civil acts, might contiiine to be 
performed with suitable offices by the national clerisj, those 
who were dissatisfied with what they would regard as ' maimed 
rites ' supplementing them by such additional services as they 
might deem necessary. The recognition of Dissenting bap- 
tisms, the presence of the Begistrar in a Nonconformist place 
of worship in order to legalise a mf^riage, and quarrels about 
the right of sepulture in parochial churchyards would then 
all be rendered needless. That which is national would be 
treated nationally, while that which properly belongs to 
Churches would be left untouched by the State. 

Parochial edifices would of course remain as public pro- 
perty in the hands of the respective parishes to which they 
already belong. The chapels-of-ease, the district churches, 
and all private endowments would properly fall into the hands 
of the Episcopal Church. Parochial organisation would be 
imtouched. In every parish throughout the kingdom there 
would still remain the ^ germ of civilisation,' and in the * re- 
motest villages a nucleus round which the capabilities of the 
place might crystallise and brighten.' 

It is of course easy to multiply objections to any such 
scheme, and especially on the ground that it would practically 
be foimd impossible so to recast the National Church as to 
make either its teaching or its offices acceptable to everybody. 
But this need not be attempted. The reconstruction would 
of course proceed on recognised facts, such as that England 
is a Protestant nation ; that her laws and institutions are all 
based on Christianity as revealed in the Bible ; that, as a fact, 
all but a very small number indeed of those who care about 
religion at all agree in great leading principles and doctrines. 

That luider any arrangement some clergymen would, as 
now, attach more importance to one class of religious thought 
than another ; that some would be Broad and others Evan- 
gelical ; that there would still be room for forbearance with 
one another can scarcely be doubted ; but essentially no diffi- 
culties would arise at all corresponding in importance to those 
which now trouble us. We should at least be delivered from 
the inconsistency of attempting by Parliamentary authority 
to change or to modify the formularies of a Church which, if 
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a Clmrcli at all, may well resist all pressure on the part of 
the State to force its doctrine. The appointment of a clergy- 
man, whether vested as now in patrons or given to the parish, 
might easily be ordered, and his removal, if needful, would 
be under the jurisdiction of the courts of law. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that if the distinction 
here urged had originally been recognised, the long struggle 
of Puritanism for liberty of conscience would have been ren- 
dered needless, and Dissent at the present day might have 
been unknown. Supplementary fellowships of a volimtary 
character would have supplied all deficiencies, and the Church, 
instead of being the deadly antagonist of a multitude of sects, 
would have been the fruitful mother of as many independent 
communities as the necessities of the case, whether arising 
from spiritual needs or from changes of opinion, might in 
course of time have required. 

The error of the Reformers, or rather of those who yielded 
to their influence, was that they failed to see, or seeing dis- 
regarded, the fact that the great ecclesiastical system from 
which they had broken off was at once a polity and a religion; 
that if in one aspect it was a power having its centre at Rome, 
in another it was a conviction having its root in the individual 
conscience. Had they regarded this aright they would, as 
statesmen, have dealt with Romanism somewhat differently. 
Religion, as such, under whatever form, would have been let 
alone. It would then have been perceived that Protestantism, 
from its very nature, must necessarily increase incUvichicdity 
of belief; and suitable provision having been made for the 
development of this inevitable tendency, by absolute freedom 
being secured to each and all to supplement what they felt 
to be wanting by voluntary action, an institution would have 
sprung into existence which would have proved, far more than 
any national Gh/u/rch ever has or can do, a true bond of unity ; 
at once loyal to the monarch and acceptable to the people. 

This result would have followed, simply because a provision 
for social worship and public teaching, the want of men in 
general, would in that case have been fully met. God would 
have been recognised nationally without individual consciences 
being interfered with ; and everything pertaining to the pecu- 
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liar religious convictions of each separate person — ^to his per- 
sonal relations to God and duty, would have been left to be 
met by that voluntary provision which men are always wil- 
ling to make when the religious instinct has been thoroughly 
awakened, and earnestness has taken the place of indiflFerence, 
Need it be observed that to a national clerisy chosen and 
controlled as these would be, separated from any particular 
Church, and therefore without a motive to proselytism, the 
superintendence of the education of the nation might well 
be entrusted. 

To speak of embracing Wesleyans and other seceders in 
the Church of England, by absorbing them, after they have 
built so many thousands of places of worship, and when, by 
means thereof, they can secure good incomes for their minis- 
ters, is the most idle of dreams. A Protestant Church in a 
free country like our own can never successfully imitate the 
Church of Eome by uniting to herself different orders under 
control of any kind. But she can do what is far better. 
She can take under her wing all forms of devout thought. 
She can win them to herself by the love of a large heart, 
and by the willing recognition, nay the honouring, of an 
individuality which is the offspring of freedom, the proof of 
earnestness, and the stability of all that is true and good. 

The great error of the Church of England, regarded as a 
national establishment, has been that she has never had faith 
in herself; she has never had strength to believe in anything 
better than mere outward conformity or professed unity of 
opinion. But it cannot be the true policy of any national 
Church thus to necessitate if not to promote secession. On 
the contrary, her voice should always be, ^ Obey conscience, 
follow truth, but, if possible, abide with your brethren. We 
may not be one in all points, but we can at least unite in 
common prayer and praise, and in a common recognition of 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift.' 

England swarms with Dissenters only because the Church 
of England has never allowed any safety-valve for Christian 
zeal or individual convictions. She may yet make herself 
the Church of the nation if she will, but it must be by sepa- 
rating herself as an establishment alike from the Episcopal 
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and from every other Cliurcli. How long that opportunity 
may last none can say. In Ireland the time for so doing has 
perhaps already past. Nothing in all probability will satisfy 
a people whose public sentiment is formed by a priesthood 
ever panting after pre-eminence, hxxt possession of the revenues 
of the Church, or, if this cannot be had, their secularisation. 
Yet who does not feel that, if it were possible to devote these 
funds to any religious service which could be accepted, as far 
as it wenty by Romanists as well as Protestants, how much 
better such, a disposal of them would be than to employ them 
in endowing rival Churches or in any work of a merely secular 
character. 

Those who may be disposed to meet these observations with 
sarcasm or scorn, may well be reminded that the root-thought 
on which they have proceeded belongs to a man who is uni- 
versally admitted to have been one of the deepest thinkers of 
his age ; a man who was Conservative in his politics, and more 
than usually attached to the Episcopal Church. Nor should 
the hints he has offered be regarded as unworthy of con- 
sideration because intended to be worked out by others 
whenever a time should arrive in which they would be 
listened to. 



D. (Chap. X. p. 145.) 
CHUECH AUTHOEITY. 

The position and claim of the Church as a great teacher, 
and as a guide to truth, cannot be separated from any fair 
enquiry into the place which Scripture ought to occupy in 
the formation of our beliefs. The existence or non-exis- 
tence of an institution claiming the right sometimes of 
deciding what is truth, and sometimes of supplementing that 
truth by tradition, cannot but be an important element in all 
investigations bearing upon the Bible. 
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Nor is the point at issue, as is generallj supposed, merely 
one of degree. The thing needing to be established is, not to 
what extent any existing ecclesiastical body may or may not 
have authority in controversies of £a.ith ; nor yet, whether or 
no, any actual Church holds in its own bosom a deposit of 
apostolic tradition; but whether any such body, having 
Divine authority for its institution, exists in the world. For if 
it does, nothing can be more obvious than that to its deci- 
sions, so far as it is empowered to give them, it becomes all 
of us to bow. 

Hitherto this great question has been treated rather with 
reference to the extent of power claimed by any given Church, 
than to the reality or non-reality of the existence of such an 
organisation by Divine appointment. That authority of sonu 
kind or other over opinions, as well as over conduct, is vested 
in all Churches, however small or sectarian they may be, 
seems everywhere to be taken for granted. 

Of coiu^e, so long as it is understood that this claim 
merely implies that, like secular associations, religious bodies 
may justly fix the conditions on which any person shall be 
received into, or retained in, their fellowship, no one has 
a right to dispute its propriety. But more than this is com- 
monly meant ; since all alike imagine they have the Divine 
sanction for what they do, and act accordingly. Leaders of 
sects may not indeed ask to be regarded as successors of the 
apostles ; they may, on the contrary, energetically disclaim 
all such assumptions ; and yet they both may and do not 
unfrequently exercise the power such a succession is supposed 
to confer, with far more stringency than those who put for- 
ward higher pretensions. 

The question needing to be settled is, whether or no Christ 
and His apostles ever appointed successors, or ever gifted any 
man or body of men with power or ability to decide for 
others what ought or ought not to be believed. 

Put in this way, the enquiry primarily, if not exclusively, 
bears upon such ecclesiastical bodies as have formally de- 
manded the recognition of their right to settle controversies, 
by virtue of a commission received from Christ. 

The reasoning by which this claim has hitherto been 
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sustained cannot but be regarded as in many respects very- 
unsatisfactory. It is argued, that inasmuch as probably a 
quarter of a century must have passed away before any 
Gospel or Epistle was produced ; that as those who at length 
did write tell us for the most part that they were moved to 
do so by passing circumstances ; that as they had evidently 
no thought of leaving behind them any full confession of 
faith ; that since they did not affirm in detail the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or expound other mysteries; and since there 
is no trace of a collection of apostolical writings, or of the 
formation of a New Testament canon by John or any other 
influential Christian of the apostolic age, it could never be 
intended that men should take the Scriptures alone as their 
rule of faith, or that they should seek in them exclusively for 
a knowledge of Grod's revelation. 

This view is supposed to find confirmation in the fact 
that Paul bids Timothy commit to faithful men what he had 
^heoArd^ from apostolic lips, that they might teach others 
also, and that he commands both the Corinthians and the 
Thessalonians to hold fast * the traditions * they had been 
taught. These Tinwritten teachings therefore, as handed 
down by the Church are, it is asserted, essential to the 
securing of Christian doctrine in all its fulness, pure and 
certain through all generations. 

Further, it is argued, that as Christianity was but an out- 
growth of Judaism, the ancient priesthood had to be replaced 
by the spiritual succession of duly-appointed instructors, and 
that as the first Christians had received apostolic teaching 
not as the word of man, but as the Word of God, a provision 
was needed for securing to after-times a like repose in au- 
thority by the appointment of a living, ever-speaking tribu- 
nal open and accessible to all. 

Whether such authority is supposed to centre in an indi- 
vidual, as the Pope, or in a body like the Church, matters 
little. The Romanist of course holds to the former ; and in 
so doing maintains that the first deposit of doctrine was 
intended to have an organic growth, and to expand from its 
roots by a law of inward necessity, and in a manner corre- 
sponding to the intellectual needs of believers in diflferent 
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ages. There was to be, lie says, a constant building up rf 
doctrine as a progressive development, a mapping out of its 
details, and an exhibition of its fall contents, secured and 
fixed by ecclesiastical decision, and all was to be accom- 
plished under the guidance of the Paraclete, the teacher 
given to the Church. 

It is not needful to enquire how much of this is held 
only by Romanists, how much belongs to Anglicanism, or 
how much is involved in the action of every Nonconform- 
ing community. What we want to know is, whether the 
root-idea has, or has not, any good foundation ; whether 
there is really any reason to believe that the provision spoken 
of was ever made. The words of St. Paul, whether to 
Timothy or to the Gentile churches, prove nothing, unless 
it can be shown that the traditions he refers to were distinct 
from, or additional to, what is now embodied in the Gospels 
and the Epistles. The entire question is one of fact, one 
therefore respecting which we can know nothing, beyond 
what is left on record in Scripture. 

Now, there we find no trace of any teaching similar in 
character to that which is supposed to be so essential. The 
apostles do not merely tell people what they ought to believe, 
as if that were enough ; they do not even ask that anything 
should be received, simply on their responsibility or authority. 
St. Paul utterly disclaims any wish to have dominion over 
the faith of his converts. ^ By faith ' he says, * ye stand.* 
* We are but helpers of your joy.' To the Corinthians he 
writes, ^ I speak as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.' 
The Galatians he warns not only against men who might 
preach another Gospel, but against himself if he should ever 
be led to do so. St. Peter exhorts elders ^ as also an elder.' 
St. John directly appeals to his hearers as able to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood. All the apostles, in short, 
seem to have regarded themselves chiefiy as witnesses of 
facts. When a new one had to be chosen in place of Judas, 
the reason given is, that he might be a witness with the rest 
of the resurrection. Everything they teach, is presented in 
the simplest form possible. Nothing can be found at all 
corresponding to the scholastic definitions of later times; 
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nothing tending to indicate that such definitions would ever 
be desirable. 

The evangelical narrative, as we have it, leaves quite a 
contrary impression to that which assumes the formal 
appointment of a body of men as in any way inheritors of 
apostolic powers or apostolic wisdom. The few believers 
are gathered together in fellowships of the simplest cha- 
racter, that as * sheep among wolves,' they may exhort and 
strengthen one another. Elders chosen from their midst 
are appointed over them, and endowed with gifts fitting 
them, in the absence of written documents, rightly to teach 
and govern these infant communities. They ^ break bread * 
together in memory of their Lord, apparently without the 
intervention of any officer of the Church. They possess, 
but they have no power of communicating gifts, either of 
speech or healing. Even Philip, the signally-honoured 
evangelist, cannot <5onfer any of these endowments on his 
converts. Everything indicates that with the last man on 
whom the last of the apostles laid hands all miraculous 
power in the Church ceased and determined, and with that 
power all apostolic authority. Henceforward, true Christians 
appear to be essentially on a level, alike members of that 
royal priesthood of which Christ was the great Head and 
High Priest, although differing in talent and in work. Not 
from Scripture, certainly, can it be shown that Christ or His 
apostles ever framed an organisation in any respects cor- 
responding to what we call The Church. 

How, then, came such an institution into existence P For 
nothing can be plainer than that about a hundred years after 
the death of John it appears^ although in anything but apos- 
tolic garb. All is altered. * No other change,' says Dean 
Stanley, * equally momentous has ever since affected its for- 
tunes; yet none has ever been so silent and secret. The 
Church has now become history, the history not of an isolated 
community or of isolated individuals, but of an organised 
society, incorporated with the political systems of the world.' 

Was this change,- then, healthy development — ^the fore- 
intended growth of the acorn into the oak ? or was it cor- 
ruption—the first signal indication of that new order of 

N 
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things wliicli then so mysteriously manifested itself, at onco 
as an evil and a good : good in so far as it reared saints and 
subdued Paganism in the Boman Empire ; evil in its later 
developments culminating in the Papacy? A satisfactoiy 
answer to this question would solve many difficulties. 

Hard is it to believe that a Church which produced so many 
Christian heroes, so many great and good men, should, in any 
sense whatever, be worthily called a * Mystery of Iniquity.' 
Harder stUl, however, is it to imagine, on a review of the 
superstitions encouraged and the persecutions carried on for 
ages by its ecclesiastical tribunals, literally drunk with the 
blood of the saints ; its Christianity so dead and morally 
degraded that nothing but the inroads of an impostor like 
Mahomet could cleanse the plains of Asia of the impurities it 
had nm^ured there ; its only religion, a religion of sacraments, 
under the guise of which the pastors of the Church had, as 
Coleridge puts it, * gradually changed the life and light of 
the Gospel into the very superstitions they were commissioned 
to disperse, and thus paganised Christianity in order to christen 
paganism.' Hard is it to see in such a Church anything but 
a profound mystery of Grod, a mystery of spiritual evil, a 
mystery of iniquity. Be this, however, as it may, nothing 
can certainly be deduced either fix)m its past or its present 
existence, or from the past or present history of any of tiie 
Reformed Churches, which can for a moment sustain the 
assertion that God has committed the development of doctrine 
or the power of decision in cases of doubt to any body of 
men, however earnest or good they may be, or however much 
they may have accomplished in the spread of the Gospel, in 
the civilisation of nations, or in the regions of benevolent 
activity. 
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E. (Oliap. X. p. 146.) 

IDOLATEY OF THE BIBLE. 

* Idolatry of the written Word expresseth itself in the holy 
—but I call it unholy — notion, which they have taken np 
concerning inspiration, that the very words are inspired, and 
the writers were but organs of voice for that Word. . . . 
And in the same spirit they require of you at once to believe 
the Book as the Word of God, by one act of faith to adopt it, 
then to read it and bow down before what you read. That is 
to make the Book an idol, and then prostrate your soul unto 
it. And by so doing, you shall make your soul a timorous 
creature of superstition, or a blind worshipper of sounds and 
sentences ; but never a child of the Spirit of God. Such no- 
tions flow not £rom orthodox doctrine which saith unto every 
man, Bead this Word with what persuasion of its Divine 
authority you presently have, and affect not more than you 
really have, for that is falsehood or superstition which God 
abhorreth. Bring to it the faculties of mind which you pre- 
sently have, and peruse it with the desire to be enlightened 
in the deep things which it containeth, and the Spirit will 
open your soul to understand it more and more, and dispose 
your heart to receive it more and more, and constrain your 
will to obey it more and more ; and as your soul grows into 
its confirmation more and more, you will believe it more and 
more, and your faith in its inspiration will grow with your 
spiritual growth and strengthen with your spiritual strength.' 
The Idolatry of the Bible, by the Eev. Edward Irving. 

From an article on the Theology of Luther, by the Rev. 
Dr. Dorner, Contemporary Review, No. xii. 

(1.) * Holy Scripture, in its real message and purport, re- 
ceives its fcdl credentials to the heart, by the illumination of 
the Spirit kindling in us a Divine assurance of the truth of 
this message — an assurance infinitely superior to any mere 
reliance on the canon of the Church, and on the correctness 
of the Church's judgment with regard to Scripture.' 

m2 
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(2.) ' Scripture can only be understood by a kindred mind 
and spirit. That which is necessary to salvatioii is intel- 
ligible to all who are spiritually disposed, and inequalities in 
mental culture and philological skill are, in everything 
material, compensated by the perspicuity of the Scripture. 
The believer is the instrument which Scripture creates for 
itself by means of which to interpret itself.' 

(3.) ^ The expounder is not to expound Scripture after the 
standard of any human conception of its doctrine, be that 
standard the Apostles' Creed, the regvla or analogia fideiy or 
the teaching of the Church. He who asserts such standard 
to be necessary, denies the perspicuity of Scripture. The 
only analogy for exposition is the principle that one scrip- 
ture cannot contradict another.' 

(4.) * Luther makes no difficulty in allowing, that in exter- 
nals, not only Stephen, but the sacred writers themselves 
have fallen into inaccuracies. The worth of the old Testa- 
ment is not diminished in his eyes by the concession that 
several of its pieces have been worked up by various hands. 
What matters it, he asks, with reference to the Pentateuch, 
if Moses did not write it ? ' 

(5.) * Luther recognises in Scripture not merely something 
Divine, but something human. The German Reformer un- 
questionably draws a distinction between the word of God 
and the Holy Scripture, not merely in the form, but also in 
the purport of the message.' 

(6.) Luther ^ awards to faith a right of judging the canon 
on grounds not arbitrary, but objective and dogmatic ; and 
quite distinct from any investigations of the genuineness and 
antiquity of its parts. . . . The right of faith to judge 
and criticise Scripture is, however, a negative right, reducing 
itself to the denial of canonical authority, to all that would 
contradict faith. And as faith must agree with Scripture, 
this judgment of Scripture by faith reduces itself ultimately 
to a judgment of Scripture hy itself To the power of inter- 
preting itself, which he ascribes to Scripture, corresponds in 
his system the power of Scripture to decide what is really 
Scripture. , . . The process of combining faith with the 
Tvord of God must be continuous ; we must be always recon^ 
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ciling Scripture and the Christian conscionsneaSy in order to 
obtain that full and nndoubting certainty wliicli consists 
in the union of the personal and subjective with the objec- 
tive word of God in Scripture. Thus, the certainty and joy 
of faith is not suspended for Luther by allowing criticism 
all its rights ; nor, on the other hand, does Scripture lose 
in value and authority by the emphasis he lays on faith, 
but rather gains in these respects, inasmuch as Scripture 
becomes an internal authority with which faith cannot 
dispense.' 



JEWISH HISTOET. 

The following observations ought to have been inserted in 
Chap. V. The omission is the fault of the author, not of the 
printer. 

We have said that * Jewish history, notwithstanding its 
being found in the Bible, is but history after all ; ' * and, so 
far as the facts themselves are concerned, this is true. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that the annals in question 
differ from all others in a particular which frequently involves 
the presence of an inspired element. They not only narrate 
facts — they reveal motives ; they sometimes assert that such 
or such a transaction took place for reasons which could only 
be known to the Searcher of Hearts ; they profess at other 
times to tell us authoritatively how such transactions were 
viewed by God, and what relation they had to the secret 
history, the sins or the follies of the actors. 

In ordinary history these things are concealed. The mo- 
tives which have led a man to any given course of conduct 
may, indeed, often be su/rmisedy but they cannot be known. 
The light in which a particular action is viewed by the Divine 
Being may frequently be inferred from what we know of His 
character ; but inasmuch as acquaintance with many circum- 

^ Chap. iv. p. 62 : and also chap. v. p. 55. 
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stances connected with its performance are almost always out 
of our reach, the inference may be a wrong one. To Gt)d 
alone it belongs to weigh spirits and to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. With Him, therefore, exclusively 
rests the ability to form just judgments, or at least to be 
assured that they are so. 

In Jewish history no room is left for doubt of this kind. 
There the most secret thoughts of a man are, not always in- 
deed, but oftentimes, unveiled ; the most plausible pretences 
are laid bare, and the most positive decisions are given as 
to the moral quality of the transaction recorded. In such 
cases we are left in no uncertainty as to the view God takes 
of an action, or as to the judgment He pronounces upon it. 

All this, of course, implies that however human or fallible 
the narrative itself may be, inspiration is more or less diffused 
throughout every part of sacred history which is intended to 
show forth the living God moving and acting for definite ends 
among the children of men. 

But this is not aU. These annals teach us much that other- 
wise we could not know. They reveal to us the great truth 
that not in Judea only, but in aU the world, God is ever pre- 
sent ; that whether we discern His Hand or not. His power. 
His wisdom, and His love are perpetually manifested in the 
lives both of nations and individuals ; that a great Divine 
purpose runs through the ages ; that the Controller of all 
human affairs, however apparently silent, is never absent 
from the world He has created, never regardless of what is 
going on upon its surface. 

Without this light we should not have been able to dis- 
cern the Divine working in many cases where it is now quite 
obvious to us ; we should frequently have failed to arrive at 
either wise or safe conclusions regarding many things that 
are now made plain ; we should perhaps have doubted alto- 
gether whether the Lord was indeed ruling among the 
nations. 

It is this diffused element in the Bible that gives to the 
Book the importance it possesses. It is this breathing of 
the Divine — a peculiarity shared by none other — that justifies 
the Begal demand it makes on the submission of men to its 
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decisions. Nothing is more certain than that if we study 
the Old Testament aright we shall find — as Mr. Maurice well 
says in his dedication to Mr. Erskine of a series of admirable 
sermons on the Prophets and Kings, which he pubL'shed about 
fifteen years ago — that therein is to be read *an interpreta- 
tion of some of the greatest difiiculties in history, and in the 
condition of the world around us.' 
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* English Synonymes.' With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28». 

Extracts of the Journals and 

Correspondence of Miss Berry, from the 
Year 1788 to 1852. Edited by Lady 
Theresa Lewis. Second Edition, with 8 
Portraits. 8 vols. 8vo. 42s, 

The Diary of the Bight Hon. 

William Windham, M.P. From 1783 to 
1809. Edited by Mrs. H. Baring. 8vo. 18*. 

Life of the Diike of Wellington. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleio, M.A. Popular 
Edition, carefully revised} with copious 
Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5«. 

Iiife of the Duke of Wellington, partly 
from M. Bbialmont, partly from Original 
Documents (Intermediate Edition). By Rev. 
G. R. Gleio, M. A. 8vo. with Portrait, 15«. 

Brialmont and Gleig's Life of the Duke 
of Wellington (the Parent Work). 4 vols. 
8vo. with Illustrations, £2 14i. 

Life of Bobert Stephenson, F.II.S. 

By J. C. Jeaffbeson, Barrister-at-Law ; 
and William Pole, F.R.8. Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. With 2 
Portraits and 17 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. 82». 

History of my Beligions Opinions. 

By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Sub- 
stance of, Apologia pro Yit4 Sui. Post 
8vo. 6«. 

Father Mathew: a Biography. 

By John Francis Maouirb, M.P. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d, 

Borne ; its Bulert and its Institutions. 
' By the same Author. New Edition in pre- 
paration. 



Letters and Life of Francis 

Bacon, including all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Spbddino, Trin. CoU. Cantab. Vols. 
I. and IL 8vo. 24s. 

Some Aoooiint of the Life and 

Opinions of a Fifth-Monarchy Man, chiefly 
extracted from the Writings of JoiiK 
RooflRS, preacher. Edited by the Bev. 
Edwaud Rogers, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 4to. 
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Life of Amelia Wilhelmina Sieve- 
king, flrom the German. Edited, with the 
Author's sanction, by Catherine Wink- 
worth. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12f. 

Mozart's Letters (1769-1701), 

translated from the Collection of Dr. 
LuDwio XoHL by Lady Wallace. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimile, 18#. 

Beethoven's Letters (1700-1826), 

from the Two Collections of Drt, NoBi« 
and Von KOchel. Translated by Lady 
Wallace. 2 vols, post 8vo. Portrait, 18». 

Felix Mendelssohn's Letters from 

Italy and Switzerland, and Letters from 1888 
to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. With 
Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 5s, each. 

BeoolleotionB of the late William 

Wilberforce, M.P. for the County of York 
during nearly 30 Tears. By J. S. Harford, 
F.R.S. Second Edition. PostSvo. 7«. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havetook, 

K.C.B. By John Clark MARsmcAir. 
Second Edition. 9vo. with Portrait, I2i.6<f. 
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phy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Stephek, 
LLJ>. Fourth Edition. 8yo. 14«. 

Biographies of Distinguished Sci- 
entific Men. By FRAN901S Araoo. Trans- 
lated by Admiral W. H. Smyth, F.R.S. the 
Kev. B. Powell, M.A- and R. Graht, MA. 
£vo. 18s. 



I Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir 

I Bkritard Burke, Ulster King of Arms. 
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crown 8to. 12s, M, each. 

Iffaunder's Biographical Trea- 

I sury. Thirteenth Edition, reconstmcted and 
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Memoirs, by W. L. R. Cates. Fcp. 10s. 6rf. 
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The Institutes of Justinian; >ivith 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sakdars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle with Essays 

and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart M.A. 
LL.D. Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, re- 
vised and completed. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

On Bepresentative Government. 

By John Stuart Mill, M.P. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 9». crowa 8vo. 2s, 

On Iiiberty. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d crown 8vo. 

Frimsiples of Political Ecoiiomy. By the 
same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. or 
in I vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 

System of Ijogic, Hatiooinative and 
Inductive. By the same. Sixth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
Utilitarianisin. B3' the same. 2d Edit. 8vo. 5.v. 

Dissertations and Discussions. By the 
same Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

XhEamination of Sir "W, Hamilton's 
Philosophy, and of the Principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

The Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vol. I. 
royal 8vo. 30s. 

Lord Bacon's Works, collected 

and edited byR. L. Ellis, M.A. J. Speddino, 
M.A. and D. D. Heath. Vols. I. to V. 
Philosophiccd Works, 5 vols. 8vo. £4 6s. 
Vols. VI. and VII. Literary and Frofes- 
siorud Works, 2 vols. £1 16s. 



Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 

By R. Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. Bd, 

Elements of Logic. By R. Whatelt, 

D.D. late Archbishop of Duhlin. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Elements of Bhetoric. By the same 
Author. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

English Ssmonymes. Edited by Arch- 
bishop Whatelt. 6th Edition. Fcp. 3s. 

MisceUaneons Bemains from the 

Common- place Book of Richard Whately, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited by 
E. Jase Wila-tely. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd, 

Essays on the Administrations of 

Great Britain from 1783 to 1830. By the 
Right Hon.'. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart Edited 
by the Right Hon. Sir E. Head, Bart. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 16s. 

By the same Author, 

Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History, 2 vols. SOs. 

On the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, 2 vols. 28s. 

Irish Disturbances and Irish Church 
Question, 12s. 

Bemarks on the Use and Abuse of 
some Political Terms, 9s. 

The Fables of Babrius, Greek Text 
with Latin Notes, Part I. 6s. Sti, Part II. 
8s. 6dL 

An Outline of the Necessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic By the Mo^t Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Crown 
8vo. Bs. 6dL 

The Elements of Logic. By TnoMAs 

Shedden, M.A. of St Peter's Coll. Cantab. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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Analysis of Mr. Mill's System of 
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Edition. 12mo. 8«. Qd, 

The Electioii of Bepresentatives, 

Parliameutary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
ByTnonAsHABEyBarrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Speeches on Parliamentary Be- 

form. By the Kight Uon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 vol. 
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Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Maoaulay, corrected by Himself. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12«. People's Edition, crown 
8vo. d«. 6<f. 

Lord Maoaulay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1881 and 1882. 
l6mo. Is. 

A Dictionary of the English 

Langaagc. By R. G. Latiiase, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 36 Parts, price 35. 6d each, 
to form 2 vols. 4to. Vol. I. in Two Parts, 
now ready. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rooet, 
M.D. 18th Edition, crown 8vo. 10». 6d 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Muller, M.A. Taylorian Professor 
in the University cf Oxford. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12f. Second Series, 18». 

Chapters on Language. By F, w. 

Fakuau, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

The Debater; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Ro"VVTOn. Fcp. 6«. 

A Course of English Beading, 

adapted to every taste nnd capacity; or, 
How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. 
Pycroft, B.A. Fourth Edition, fcp. 6*. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. It, 6d. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rev. J.W. Warter, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12». 6d, 



Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament j with a Xew 
Translation. By M. M. Kausoh, Ph. D. 
Vol. I. Generis, 8vo. ISt, or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodus, 15.y. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 128. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Part 1. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12«. 6(f. Key, 5«. Part II. Ex- 
ceptioncU Forms and Constructions, 12«. %d. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imp. 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 42«. 

A New Ijatin-Englisli Dictionary, 
abridged from the larger work of White and 
Riddle (as above), by J. T. White, D.D. 

Joint-Author. 8vo. pp. 1,048, price ISs. 

Tho Junior Scholar's Ijatln-Englisli 
Dictionary, abridged from the larger works 
of White and Riddle (as above), by J. T. 
White, D.D. surviving Joint- Author. 
Square 12mo. pp. 662, price 7s. 6c/. 

An English- Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonqb, B.A. 
Fifth Edition. 4to. 21«. 

Mr. Yonge's New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12 mo. 8s. 6d. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. LiDDELii, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Master 
of Balliol. Fifth Edition, crown 4to. 81«. 6d 

A Ijexicon, Greek and EngliBh, 
abridged firomLiDDEix and Scott's Greek- 
English Lexicon, Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. Is. 6dl 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfey. 8vo. 62s. 6rf. 

A Practical Dictionary of the 

French and English Languages. By L. 
Contanseau. 11th Edition, po8t8vo. 10s. Gdl 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, abridged fh>m the 
above by the Author. New Edition. 18mo. 
price 8s. (id. 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; German- English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blacklkt, M.A., and Dr. Carl Martih 
Friedlander. Post8vo. Hs. 
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Beoreations of a Country Parson. 

Bj A. EL H. B. FiBST Sebies, with 41 
Woodcut lUastrations from Defligns by 
B. T. PritchetL Crown 8vo. 12». 6(1 

Beoreations of a Countiy Farson. 
Secoitd Bbbies. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6dL 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town and Country. By the same Author. 
Crown 8yo. 8«. 6<1 

laOisiire Hours in Town ; Essays Consola- 
tory, .£8thetical, Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic By the same. Orown 8vo. 8«. ^ 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson ; Essays contributed to Fra$er*sMa- 
gaziiu and to Good Words, By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, Second Series. By the same. 
Crown 8yo. 3«. Qd, 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fraser*s 
Magazine. By the same. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Cnurch of a University City. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 3«. 6<Z. 

A Campaigner at Home. By Shis- 

UET, Author of *Thalatta' and 'Nugae 
Criticic' Post 8vo. with Vignette, Is. 6d 

Studies in Parliament: a Series of 

Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 
Button. (Reprinted from the Fall Mall 
GazHte.) Crown 8yo. 4«. Qd, 

Lord Macanlay's Miscellaneous 

Writings 
LiBitABT Editiojt, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works ; including his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review, People's 
Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8s, 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 6s, 

The "Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. 
Stdvet Smith : a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. 16mo. ds. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modem : 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and 
Panegyrical Edited by Rev. John Booth, 
B JL Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 7a 6dL 



The Folk-Lore of the 19'orthem 

Counties of England and the Borders. By 
William Hendeeson. With an Appendix 
on Household Stories by the Rer. 8. 
Bahing-Gtould. Crown 8vo. with Coloured 
Frontispiece, 9s, 6d 

From Matter to Spirit: the Result 
of Ten Years' Experience in Spirit Manifes- 
tations. By Sophia E. Ds Mokoan. 
With a Preface by Professor Ds Mobgan. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Essays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Meoiew, By Henst 
Rogers. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 2is, 

Beason and IFadth, their Claims and 
Conflicts. By the same Author. New 
Edition, revised and extended, and accom- 
panied by several other Essays, on related 
subjects. Crown 8vo. 6«. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By ihe same Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. 8«. 6d 

Selections from the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd, 

Fulleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit of 
Thomas FuLLEB,with Essay on his Life and 
Genius. By the same Author. 16mo.2«. Stl. 

Occasional Essays. By Chanpos 

Wben Hoskyns, Author of Talpa, or the 
Chronicles of a Clay Farm,' &c. 16mo. 
5s. Qd. 

An Essay on Human Nature; 

showing the Necessity of a Divine Revela- 
tion for the Perfect Development of Man's 
Capacities. By Henbt S. Boase, M.D. 
F.R.S. and G.S. 8vo. 12#. 

The Philosophy of Nature ; a Sys- 
tematic Treatise on the Causes and Laws of 
Natural Phenomena. By the same Author. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stie- 
UVG. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. MoBELL, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Mementfl of Fsycholoffy, containing the 
Analysis t^ the Intelleotual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7c. 6cf. 
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Sight and Touch: an Attempt to 

Disprove the Received (or Berkeleian) 
Theory of Vision. By Thomas K. Abbott, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
8vo. with 21 Woodcuts, 6«. 6(2. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, M.A. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8vo. Ids. 

The SmotionB and the WiU, by the 
same Author. 8vo. 15«. 

On the Study of Gharaoter, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9«. 
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Time and Space: 

Essay. By Shadworth 
8vo. pp. 588, price 16«. 



Metaphysical 
H. Hodgson. 



The Way to Best: Resulti from a 

Life-search after Religious Truth, By 
R. Tauohan, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7*. Qd. 

Hours with the Mystics : a Contri- 
bution to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By Robert Alfred Yauohan, B. A. Se- 
cond Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12«. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Charles Brat. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9«. 

The Education of the Feelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 8s. Qd, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 5s, 

Christianity and Common Sense. 

By Sir Willouohbt Jones, Bart. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. 8vo. 6s. 
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Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Herschbl, Bart, M.A. Eighth 
Edition, revised j with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18«. 

Arago's Popular Astronomy. 

Translated by Admiral W. XL Smyth, 
F.R.S.andR.GRANT,M.A. With 25 Plates 
and 858 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 5s. 

Saturn and its System. By Rion- 

ARD A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John's Coll. Camb. and King's Coll. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 14«. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the 
same Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price 6«. 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. ByT.W. Webb, M.A-:F.R.A.S. 
With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16mo. 7«. 

A General Dictionary of Gteo- 

graphy. Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Keith 
Johnston, F.R.S.E. 8vo. 81«. Qd, 



Mcculloch's Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, ef the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Informatien 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Frederick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 4«. 

A Manual of Geography, Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's Coll. and in 
Queen's Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp.7*.6rf. 

Hawaii : the Past, Present, and Future 
of its Island-Kingdom : an Historical Ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands. By Manlet 
Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul- General, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12«. Qd, 

Maunder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 10». Qd, 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maury, 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2«. Qd, 
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The Elements of Physics or 

Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21». 



Volcanos, the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. PouLETT ScROPE, M.P. F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Illustrations, lb$. 
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Books Classifled and Described. 

By Bernhabd Von Cotta. An Englisli 
Edition, by P. 11. Lawrencic (with English, 
German, and French Synonymes), revised 
by the Author. Post 8yo. li«. 

%• Lithology, or a Classified S^-nopsis of 
the Names of Kocks and Minerals, also by 
Mr. Lawuknce, adapted to the above work, 
may be had, price 5s. or printed on one side 
only (interpnged blank), f«r use in Cabinets, 
price 7». 

Sound : a Course of Six Lectures deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 1 voL crown 8vo. 

[^ Near Iff rea<fy. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor John Ttndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
with Woodcuts, 12». 6dL 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theorj' and Practice. By A. De i^ Rive, 
Prof, in the Academy of Greneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 8 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13«. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R,S. 
Fifth Edition, revised by the Author, and 
augmented by a Discourse on Continuity. 
8vo. 

Manual of Geology. By S. Haughton, 

M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. CoU. and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7«. 6d. 

A Guide to Geology. By J. Phillips, 
M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. is. 

A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 

H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown 8vo. 12«. 

The Elements: an Investigation of 
the Forces which determine the Position 
and Movements of the Ocean and Atmi- 
sphere. By William Leighton Jordan. 
Vol. I. royal 8vo. with 13 maps, price Bs. 

Phillips's Elementary Introduc- 
tion to Mineralogy, re-edited by H. J. 
Brooke, F.R.S. and W. H. Miller, F.G.S. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 18*. 
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Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
I M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of ' 
Figures, 60». 



The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owkn, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
VoiA I. and II. price 21«. each, nowreadv. 
Vol. III. in the Spring. 

The First Man and His Place in 

Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Pomt of 
View; with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By Gkorge Moore, M.D. M.B.C.P.L. &c. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. 
Kkller, President of the Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation of Zurich. Translated andaiTanged 
by J. E. Lek, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
*Isca Silurum.' With several Woodcuts 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal 
8vo. 3I«. 6cL 

Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 

! tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Princi pie of Construction. 
By Rev. J.G.Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). Second Edition. 8vo. 2U 

The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Habtwig, 
8vo. with numerous Illustration .«, 18*. 
Tlie Sea and its Iiiving "Wonders. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. M'ith many Illustrations, 21*. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 2I9. 

Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 

By J. R. Greene, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
Galbraith, M.A. and S. Haughton, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 5». 

Manual of Sponges and Animalculee ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors. Fcp. with 16 Woodcuts, 2*. 

Manual of the MetaUoids. By J. Apjohn, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, 7«. 6d. 

Sketches of the Natural History 

of Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 12«. 6cL 

Ceylon. By the s.ime Author. 5th Edition; 
with Maps, &c. and 90 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 10*. 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and 
Habits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations. 



NEW WORKS PUBLiSHiBD BY LONGMANS and CO. 



A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, Zs. 6rf. 

Kirby and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 5a. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Hevised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 10«. 

The Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp 
with 154 Woodcuts, 2«. 6A 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. LiNDLBY, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20«. 

The British Flora ; eomprising the 

Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and 
G. A. Walker-Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14<. or coloured, 21«. 

The Bose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

The Indoor Gardener. By Miss 

Mali>^o. Fcp. with Frontispiece, 5«. 



Loudon'sEnoyclopsBdia of Plants; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Xjoudon's EncyolopsBdia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 50s. 

Bryologia Britannica ; containing 

the Mosses of Great Britain and llreland, 
"arranged and described. By W. Wilson. 
8yo. with 61 Plates, 42s. or coloured, £4 4s. 

Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopiedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thorough]}" revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. Joiisson, Corn M.Z.S. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by t^e late W. T. Brands (the Author) 
and Gboroe W. Cox, M.A. 8 vols, medium 
8vo. price 6ds. cloth. 

Essays on Scientific and other 

subjects, contributed to Reviews. By Sir H. 
Holland, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 
8vo. 14s. 

Essays from the Edinburgh and 

Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses anc 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Hebschel, 
Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18s. 



..* 



Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the Allied Sciences. 



A*Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the .Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 6 vols, medium 8vo. in 
course of publication in Parts. Vou I. 
31s. 6r/. Vol. II. 26s. Vol. III. 81s. Bd. 
and Vol. IV. 24s. are now ready. 

A Handbook of Volumetrical 

Analysis. By Robert H. Scott, MA. 
T.C.D. Post8vo. 4s.6dL 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller. M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, King's College, London. 
3 vols. 8vo. £2 13s. Part I. Chemical 
Physics, Third Edition, 12s. Part II. 
Inorganic Chemistry, 21s. Part III. 
Organic Chemistry, Third Edition, 24s. 



A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odling, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 



A Gourse of Fractical Chemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. Second Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd, 

Iieotures on Animal Ghemistiy Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

The Toxicologist's Guide : a New 

Manual on Poisons, giving the Best Methods 
to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons. 
By J. Horsley, F.C.S. Analytical Chemist. 
Post Svo. 8s. 6dL 
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NEW WORKS PUBLZ8BXD VT LONGUANS akd CO. 



The Diagnosis and Treatment of 

the Diseasea of Women; inclnding the 
Diagnosis of Pr^nancy. By Gbailt 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. New Edition, with 
Woodcut Illustrations, in the press. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. I65. 

Exposition of the Signs and 

Sjrmptoms of Pregnancy : with other Papers 
•n subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Montgomery, M.A. M J). M.B.IA. 

8yo. with Illustrations, 25s. 

A System of Snrgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. 
Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. £i 13*. 

VoL I. General Palihology, Sl#. 

VoL II. Iiocal Injuries : Gun-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye. 21». 

VoL III. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&c. 21s. 

Vol. rv. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito- Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with Appendix and Geiveral Index. 30«. 

Iiootures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Thomas Watson, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 

Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Tubnxb, M.B. 
8to. with 117 Woodcuts, 21«. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. Murchison, 
M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hoi^ital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 

Anatomy, DesoriptiYe and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Diaseetioiis. 
Fourth Edition, by T.Holmes, M^ Cantab. 
Boyal 8vo. 28s. 

The Cyclopeedia of Anatomy and 

Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Fh3r8iological 
Science of the present age. 5 vols. 8vo. 
with 2,853 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 



Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King's College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vol. n. 8vo. 25». 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication; 
Part T. with 8 Plates, 7». 6d. 

Histological Demonstrations; a 

Guide to the Microscopical Examination of 
' the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, 
for the use of the Medical and Veterinary 
Professions. By G. Harley, M.D. F.R.S. 
Prof, in Univ. Coll. London ; and 6. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Professor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and one of the Inspecting 
Officers in the Cattle Plague Department 
of the Privy CounciL Poet 8vo. with 223 
Woodcuts, 12«. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 

dne. By J. Copland, M.D. F.R.S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. Copland, M.R.C.S. 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. Pp. 1,560, 
in 8vo. price 88«. 

The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.aS.E. 8 vols. 8vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48«. 

Autobiography of Sir B. O. Brodie, 

Bart, printed from the Author's materials 
left in MS. Second Edition. Fcp. is. 6A 

A Manual of Materia Medioa 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pereira's Elements by F. J. Farrb, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bbntley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Warinoton, F.R.S. 1 voL 8vo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21«. 

Dr. Pereira*8 Element* of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Third Edition, by 
A. S. Taylor, M.D. and G. O. Rkbs, M.D. 
8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 16«. 

Thomson's Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected and made conformable 
throughout to the New PhMrmacopceia of 
the General Council of Medical Educ^on. 
By E. Lloyd Birkbtt, M.D. 18mo. 6*. 6<l 

Manual of the Domestic Fr»etice 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kbstbvbn, 
F.R.C.S.E. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with AdditiofM. Fcp. St. 

Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing for 

ChUdren and Imralidii. Bv William 
STRAKas, M.D. Jcp, 8a. 
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The Bestoration of Health; or, 

the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Recovciy of Health : a Manual for tlM 
Invalid, and a Guide in the Sick Room. 
Bj W. STRAKas, M.D. Fcp. 6a. 



Manual for the Classification, 

Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic. By P. 
Martin Dunoan, M.B. and William 
Millard. Crown 8vo. 6«.) 



The Fine Arts^ and Elicstrated Editions. 



The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases; with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. By Richard 
PiQOT. Accompanied by a Series of 25 
fhll-page Illustrations and numerous Mar- 
ginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. 4to. 42«. 

The "New Testament, fllostrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian SchooL Crown 4to. 
68«. cloth, gilt top; or £5 6«. morocco. 

Lyra Germanioa; Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Translated by Cathkrine Wink- 
worth ; 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn 
by J. Leigiiton, F.S.A. Fcp. 4to 21«. 

Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs ef all Nations : comprising 121 
Illustrations on Wood by J. Leiouton, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
R. PiGOT. Imperial 8to. 31f. 6dl 



Shakspeare's Sentiments and 

Similes printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Hknrt Noel 
HuMPURETs. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspearc. 
Square post 8vo. 2 Is. 

Half- Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, Sa. Gd, 

The History of Our Lord, as ezem- 

plifled in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jamesoit 
and Lady Eastlake. Being the concluding 
Series of * Sacred and Legendary Ait.' 
Second Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42f. 

Mrs. Jameson's Iiogends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 81«. 6dL 

Mrs. Jameson's Ijegends of the Monastic 
Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 voL 21i. 

Mrs. Jameson'sliegends of the Madonna. 
Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 166 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21«. 



Musical Publications. 



An Introduction to the Study of 

National Mucic; Comprising Bese^rches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By Carl Enqkl, Aullior of *The 
Music of the most Ancient Nations.* With 
Frontispiece aud numerous Musical Illus- 
trations. 8vo. l&i. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. 
Maofarren. 8to. [In the press. 

Lecturesonthe History of Modem 

Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By John Hullah. First Coursk, with 
Chrcmolegical Tables, post 8vo. 6f. Qd, 
Sroond Courss, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vo. 16t. 



Sacred ICusic for Family Use ; 

A Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by John Hituah. 
1 vol. music folio, 21«. half bound. 

Hullah's Part Music, Sacred and 

Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 
New Edition, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ments, in course of publication in Monthly 
Numbers, each number in Score, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment, price If. and in sepa- 
rate Parts (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), 
«niform with the Score in size, butinlaiger 
type, price Bd, each Part. Each Sarias 
(Sacred and Secular) to be completed in 12 
Numbers, forming a Yolame, in imperial 
8vo. 
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Arts^ Manufactures, <^c. 



K 



Drawing from Nature ; a Series of 

Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from ' 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By George Barnard, Pro- 
fBssor of Drawing at Rugby School With 
18 Lithographic Plates andlOS Wood En- 
graTings. Imp. 8vo. 25a, 

Gwilt's Enoyolopeedia of Archi- 
tecture. New Edition, revised, with al- 
terations and considerable Additions, by 
Wyatt Papwortit. With above 850 New 
Engravings and Diagrams on Wood by 
O. Jewitt, and upwards of 100 other 
Woodcuts. 8vo. INecu-li/ rtady, 

Tufloan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By Chari.es C. Perkins. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 63«. 

The Grammar of Heraldry: con- 
taining a Description of all the Principal 
Charges used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By John E. Cussans. Fcp. with 196 
Woodcuts, 4«. 6d!. 

The Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C.S. Lowndes. Po8t8vo.6«. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. GooDEVE, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6<. 6dL 

lire's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Re-written and en- 
larged by Robert Hunt, F.R.S.,>ssi8ted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 
8vo. \Nearly ready. 

Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By W. Fairbairn, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 82<. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 10«. 6<i each. 

The Application of Cast and Wronght 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 



Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By 
W. Fairbairn, C E. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 180 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 

Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Crest, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

The Practical Mechanic's Jour- 
nal : An Illustrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inventions. 4to. price Is. monthly. 

The Practical Draughtsman's 

Book of Industrial Design. By W. John- 
son, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many hundred 
Illustrations. 4to. 288. 6ef. 

The Patentee's Manual : a Treatise 

on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent 
for the use of Patentees and Inventors, ^j 
J. and J. H. Johnson. Post 8vo. It. 6d. 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. Seventh Edition ; with 37 Plates and 
646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42». 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; 
illustrated by many Plates and Woodcats. 
By the same Author. New and enlarged 
Edition in course of publication in 24 Parts, 
royal 4to. 2s. 6d. each. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, MHU, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By J. Bourne. C.E. With 1 99 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.9<. The Introduction of* Recent 
Improvements' may be had separately, with 
110 Woodcuts, price 3». 6rf. 

Handbook of the Steam Sngine, by the 
same Author, forming a Key to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 99. 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS and CO. 



1» 



The Art of Perftimery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
53 Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 10<. 6d, 

Chemioal, Natural, andFhyBioal Magio, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 

Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By C. W. Hosktns, Esq. With 24 
Woodcuts from Designs by G. Cruik- 
SHAKK. Sixth Edition. ICmo. 5«. Qd, 

History of Windsor Great Park 

and Windsor Forest By William Men- 
7IE8, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With 2 
Maps and 20 Photographs. Imp. folio, £8 8s. 



Loiidon's EncyclopeBdia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 81s. 6d, 

Ijoudon'8 Bncyclopsedia of Gardening : 
Comprising the 'Dieory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Ijoudon's Encyolopeedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuta. 8vo. 42s. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10s. GcU 



Eeligioics and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Jlistorical and Doctrinal. By E. Harold 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

The Pentateuoh and the SlolilBtio 
Psalma, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. By 
the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 

Examination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. GoRLB, M.A. Fcp. 8s. 6(/. 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 12s. G</. 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conyueahe, M.A, late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
HowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Map», Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. Sis. €</. 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6rf. 



Fasti Saori, or a Key to the 

Chronology of the New Testament ; com- 
prising an Historical Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, and Chronological Tables gene- 
rally from B.C. 70 to a.d. 70 : with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation and other Aids. "By 
Thomas Lewin, M.A. F.S. A. Imp. 8vo. 42$, 

A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Thhrd Edition, %8. 6d, 

Bphesians, Third Edition, 8«. 6^. 

Pastoral Bpistles, Tliird Edition, 10«. M, 

Fhilippians, Oolossians, and Philemon, 
Third £cUtion,10«.6(/. 
' Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7s. Qd, 

Historical Lectures on the Life of 

I Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Halsean 
j Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6ci. 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Broad and the Narrow 'Way; Two 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Crown 8yo. 2$, 

TheGreek Testament; withNoteSy 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Bev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s, 

YoL. L the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 

Vol. n. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 248. 
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Her. T. H. Home's XntrodniOtkai 

to tha Critical Stadr ud Koowledgc of the i 
H0I7 Scripluna. Elflventh Edition, cor- 
ractsd, ud exUmded under onfol EditOiiU 
rarluon. Willi i Map* and 3£ Woodcotl I 
and FacaimitM. 4 tdIi. evo. £B Ih Sd. | 

B«v. T. E. Home's Compendiona In- I 

trodaction to tb< Study of the Bible, being | 

an Aiia];iis of the largsr work by tbe ume ' 
Author. Be-edil«d hj ths Rev. JooH 

Alas,H.A. WiUiMap8,aK. Posts™. 9<. ' 

The Treasury of Bible Know- ; 

ledge; being a Dictionaij of the Booke, 
PanoDS, Places, Evenlf, and other Mattcn . 
cf which mentiun is made ia Holf Scrip- < 
tnrei intended to eatabliih iti Autboritf . 
and illustrate Ha Contents. By Rev. 
3. Ains, M.A With Maps, 15 Pbttes, and 
numeroua Woodcuts. Fcp. lOt Bd. 

Erery-day Scripture Diffloulties 

ezplsined and illustrated. Bj J. E. Pkes- 
COTT, M.A. Vol. I. Jtfa((Atw and Jtfar* ; 
Yoi. 11. Luje and JvAn. 2 vols. Svo. 9i. each. 

Tbe Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Bar. J. W. CoLENSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Fci^le's Edition, in I toL cronn 
tto. 61. or in 5 Farts, I(. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joahaa Critically Ei«mined. By Pro£ A. 
KuKBBM, of Leyden. Translated &om the 
Dutdi, and edited nith Notes, by the Bight 
, Ber. J. W.CoLssao, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
Sto. 8(. 6d 

The Church and the World: Euaji 
on Questions of the Day. By Tarions 
Writen. Edited by Rer. Onnr SatFLxr, 
ILA. Second Edition, leviaed. Sto. lit. 



Christendom's Divisions ; * Phiio- . 
a(q)hiciil Bkelch ot the Divltiims of the 
Christian FamUy in £(ut and Weat. By 
Edhdhd S. FrouLEEB, formerly FelJow and ' 
TotorofJeautCoU.OzfbnL Post Sto. 7(.6d. 

Ohristendom's Divisions, Fart II. ' 

Orada and Ladut, being a History of their 
Disaenttoni and OrerlDrea for Pesce dawn 
to the Reformation, By tbe same Author. 
[_I/tarlj/ ready. 

The Iiife of Christ, mi Eclectic Gob- I 
pel, (nm the Old and New Testaments, j 
ananged on a Kew Principle, with Analytical 
Tables, &c. By Cqaklw Ds uk. Pbtmb, i 
ILA. Reviaed Editioii. Sto. S*. | 



The Hidden Wisdom of CSirist 

and the E^ of Knowladga; 01^ History «f 
the Apocrypha. By Ebskbt De BdhseS. 
i voU. 8vo. 28* 
The Temporal Mission of the 

Holy Ghost; or, Beasou and Berelatiou. 
By the Host Ker. Archbiiihop Mahbiko. 
fieooad Edition. Crown Stol 8a. 6d. 

Essays on Beligion and Iiitera- 
tnre. Edited by tbe Host Rer. Archbishop 
HuKiKa. Bto. lOt. Gd 

Essays and Beviews. By the ReT. 
W. Teuflb, D.D. the Ehv. R. Williams, 
B.D. the Rbt. B. PowELi, M.A. the Ker. 
H. B. WiiaoM, B.D. C. W. OuODtrra, MA. 

the Rev. U. PAmsoir, B.D. and the Rer. 
B.JowETT,M.A 12th Edition. Fcp,5(. 

Hosheim's Ecclesiastical History. 

UuitiMK:E and Soauks'b Tranalation and 
Kates, re-edited by the Bar. W. Stcgbs, 
M.A 8 Tola. Sto. 45i. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Workai With Life by Bishop Hebeb. 
EeTieed and corrected by the Rot, C. P. 
Eden, 10 toIs. jC£ Ei. 

FoBsing Thoughts on Beligion. 
By tbe Author of 'Amy Herbert.' Neir 
Edition. Fcp. 61. 

■ThouKbts for the Holy 'Week, for 
Young Penons. By the same AnUtor. 
Third Edition. Fcp. STa 2i. 

Self-szamlnatton befoce Conflrmation. 
By the same Author. 92mo, li. Gd, 

Beadinsa for a Uonth PreporatorT to 
Confirmation from Writore of the Eariy and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4a. 

B«adii>SB for Svary Cay in Z>GDt, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeoemt 
Taiior. By the same. Fcp, St 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; 
the DeTotlona chiefly ftom the works of 
JsBXMT TAEX.OB. By the same. 32ino. Sj. 

Principles of Education drawn 

find Nature and BeveUtiou, and Applied 
to Female Education in the 6'pper Classei. 
By the same. 2 toIs. fcp. 12(. 6d. 

The Wifle's Manual; or, Frayen, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Sercnl Oocaaioos 
of a Matron's Lifb. By the Rot. W. Cal- 
vntT, H.A. Crown Sto. IOl 6d. 

Lyra Domestica ; Christian Songt tot 
DoBHstio Edification. Traiulatad from fha 
Fiallay md Harp of C. J. P. SptXTA, and 
ftom other sooroea, by Rimunr. Mn^nt 
Flaw awl Snount Suns, fbp. 4a, M MtA. 
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Spiritual Songs for the Stindays 

and Holidays throughout the Year, liy 
J. S. B. MoNSELLy LLJ). Vicar of Egham. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. if. 6d. 

The Beatitudes : Abaaoment before God : 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit ; Desire 
for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace- makers; Sofferings for Christ. 
By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 8t.Gc/. 

Iiyra Saora ; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Savilk, 
M A. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 6«. 

Iiyra Germanica, translated from the 
German by Miss C. Winkwortii. Fjbst 
Series, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Series, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 8t. Gd, each Series. 

Hymns Arom Iiyra Germaaioa» l8mo. 1«. 

The Chorale Book for Bngland ; 

a complete Hymn- Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
Winkwortii ; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Benhbtt and Otto Gk>LusCHMiDT. 
Fcp. 4to. 12«.6<i 

Congregational Sdition. Fcp. 2t, 



Lyra Euoharistioa ; Hymns and 

Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Orbt Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7$, 6d, 

Ijyra Messianioai Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modem ; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 7«. 6d, 

Iiyra Mystioa ; nymns and Verses en Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. By the 
same Editor. Fcp. 7s, 6d, 

The Catholic Doctrine of the 

Atonement; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church : with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments. By II. N. Ozenham, M.A. 
formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
8vo. 8«. M, 

From Sunday to Sunday; an Attempt 

to consider familiarly the VVeekday Life 
and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By 
R. Gee, M.A Fcp. 5*. 

Our Sermons: an Attempt to considar 
familiarly, but reverently, the Preacher*s 
Work in the present day. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 6s, 

Faley's Moral Philosophy, with 

Annotations. By Richard Wuatelt,D.D« 
late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7«. 



Travels^ Voyages^ ^c. 



Ice Caves of France andSwitser- 

land ; a narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
tion. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine's 
CoU. Cambridge, M. AC. With 11 Woodcuts. 
Sqnare crown 8vo. 12s. 6dL 

Village Life in Switserland. By 

Sophia D. DciiiiARD. Post 8yo. 9s. 6c2. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

s Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alphib 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, re- drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 800 lUustratioDS, 15s. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in July. By the Anthoress of 
< A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 PUtes, 
oontaiaing about 200 Skstefaes from Draw- 
ing* made on the Spot. 8vo. 16t. 



Hap of the Chain of Mont Blano, 

from an actual Survey in 1863—1864. By 
A. Adams-Keilly, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12«. 6dL 

Transylvsmiayits Froduots and its 

People. By Charles Bober. With H 
Maps and 48 Illustrations on Wood and in 
Chromolithography. 8yo. 21s. 

Explorations in South - west 

Africa, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Thomas BAorxty 
F.R.G.S. Svo. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

Vancouver Island and British 

Columbia ; their Histor}% Rssoorcesy and 
Prospects. By Mattusw Macub, F.IL&S. 
With Mi^ and Dlostrations. t?o. 18f. 
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History of Disooyery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wilxiam Howitt. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 3 Tears' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
S vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42f . 

Florence, the New Capital of 

Italy. By C. R. Weli>. With several En- 
gravings on Woo'l, from Drawings by the 
Author. Post 8vo. 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Camiola,and 
Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. 
Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. 21s. 

A Lady's Tour Bound Monte Bosa; 

including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Map and Illuatrations. Post 8vo, lis. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packe. 
With Maps, &c and Appendix. Fcp. 6s. 

JL Guide to Spain. By H. O'Shea. 

Post 8vo. with Travelling Map, 15#. 

Christopher Columbus ; his Ufe, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

C!aptain James Cook; his Life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. Qd. 



I 



The Alpine Guide. By Johh Ball, 
M.R.LA. late President of the Alpme Club. 
Post 8to. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Ouide to the Eastern Alps. IJust rtatfr. 

Guide to the 'Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 7s. 6d, 

Quide to the Oberland and all Switzer- 
land, excepting the Neighbourhood of 
Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the adjoining portion 
ofiyroL 7s.6dL 

Humboldt's Travels and Disco- 
veries in South America. Third Edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2^. 6d. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navj' between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. O. S. GiLLY ; with a Preface 
by W. S. GiLLY, D.D. 3d Edition, fcp. o«. 

A Week at the Land's End. 

By /. T. BuouT ; assisted by E. H. Rodd, 
R. Q. Couch, and J. Ralfs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 6d 

Visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By Williaai Howitt. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25a. 

The Rural Life of England, 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts bv 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. 



Works of Fiction, 



Atherstone Priory, By L. N. Comtn. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
Ellioe : a Tale. By the same. Post 8vo. 9«. M. 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of ' Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume. 



Amy Hbrbbbt, 2s. 6d. 
Gbrtbudb, 2s. 6<i. 
£abl*s Daughter, 

2s. 6d. 
Experience of Life, 

2s. Gd. 
Clbyb Hall, 8s. 6d. 
IvoBS, 8s. Qd, 

A Glimpse of the "World. By the Author 
of * Amy Herbert.* Fcp. 7s. 6rfL 



Katharine Ashton, 

ds. 6d 
Maroaret Perci- 

VAL, 6s. 
Laneton Parson- 

AOE, 4s. 6d. 
Ursula, 4s. 6(i. 



The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 

an Historical Romance. By W. Bramlkt- 
MooRE, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Crosi, 
Bucks. Fourth Edition, with 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6». 

Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus : with Notes and Excursuses 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Romans. From the German of 
Prof. Becker. New Edit. Post 8vo.7*.j5(i 

Charicles ; a Tale illustrative of Private 
Life among the Ancient Greeks : with Notes 
and Excursuses. From the German of Pr»>' 
Becker. New Edition, Post 8vo. 7». 6d, 
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loelandio Legends. Collected by 

Jon. Abmason. Selected and Translated 
from the Icelandic by Gkoroe £. J. Powbll 
and E. Maonusson. Second Series, 
with Notes and an Introductory Essay on 
the Origin and Genius of the Icelandio 
* Folk-Lore, and 3 Illustratlous on Wood. 
Grown 8yo. 21<. 

The Warden : a Novel. By AurxHoinr 

Trollope, Crown 8yo. 25. 6d, 

Baxohester Towers : a Sequrt to 'The 
Warden.' By the same Author. CrtwB 
8vo. Ss. Gd, 

Tales from Greek Mythology. 

By George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
16mo. 88. Gd, 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 5«. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 45. Gd, 



The Gladiators: a Tale of Rome and 
Judaea. By G. J. Whyte Melyille. * 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Digby Grand, an Autobk>gn4[)hy. By the 
same Author. 1 vol. 65. 

Eate Coventry, au Autobiography. By the 
tame. 1 yoL bs. 

(General Bounce, or the Lady and the Lo- 
custs. By the same. 1 toI. 61. 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire. 1 vol. 6«. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down HUL By 
the same. 1 yoL 6«. 

The Queen's Maries, a B.omaucc of Holy- 
rood. By the same. 1 yol. 65. 

The Interpreter, a Talo of the War. By 
the same Author. 1 vol. 5*. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



Goethe's Second Fanst. Translated 

by John Anster, LL.D. M.R.I.A Begins 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Dublin. Post Svo. 16«. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, 

translated into English Verse by Sir J. 
Kingston James, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. fbp. 
with Facsimile, 14«. 

Poetical Works of John Edmund 

Beade ; with final Bevision and Additions. 
8 vols. fcp. I85. or each vol. separately, 65. 

Moore's Poetical Works, Cheapest 

Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6«. or 
People's Edition, in larger type, 12«. Gd, 

Moore's Foetioal "Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 14«. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3«. Gd. each. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh, Tenniers Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engrayings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 2U. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Maclise's 

Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31«. Gd, 

Miniature XkUtion of Moore's Irish 
Melodies, with Maclise's Illustrations, (as 
above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10<. Gd, 



Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and oopyright 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vel. 
medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
lif. or in 10 vols. fc^. 8s, Gd, each. 

LayB of Ancient Bome ; with Ivry 

and the Armada, By the Right Hoa. Lobd 
Maoaulat. 16mo. 4f. Gd, 

Ijord Macaulay's Lays of Andent 
Rome. With 90 lUostrations ea Wood* 
Original and from the Antique, flmn 
Drawings by G. Sohabf. Fop. 4to. 21f. 

Miniature Sditioxi of Lord Macaulay'e 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharf 's Il- 
lustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10<. Gd, 

Poems. By Jeak Inoblow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 5#. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A. New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Poetical Works of Letitia Elisa- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 8 vols. 16mf. lOf. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec 

tion of the best English Poetry for the Hse 
of Children. By a Ladt. Grown Svo. 0f. 
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Bowdler's Faxnfly Shaikspeare, 

cheaper Grennine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 86 Woodcat Illustrations, 
price lit. or, with the same Illustrations, 
in 6 pocket vols. 3$, 6dL each. 

Amndines Cami, si^e Masamm Can- 
tabrigienBium Lusus Canori. CoII^it atqae 
edidit H. Dburt. MA. Editio Sexta, cn- 
ravit H.J. Hodgson, MA. Crown 8vo. 
price 7f. 6dL 

The Sneid of Virgil Translated into 
EagHsh Verse. By John CoNRfOTON, 
M.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the Uni> 
rersity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9*. 



The niad of Homer TraxiaLatod 

into Blank Verse. By Ichabod Charles 
Wright, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen 
Coll. Oxon. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2U. 

The Iliad of Homer in "Rngllflh 

Hexameter Verse. By J. Hkitrt Dart, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; Anthor 
of *The Exile of St. Helena, Kewdigate, 
1838.' Square crown 8yo. price 21«. cloth. 

Dante's Divine Comedy, transUted 

in English Terza Rima by John Dathan, 
M.A. [With the lUlian Text, after 
BruneUi, interpaged.] 8vo. 2l9. 



Rural Sports^ (^c. 



Bnoyclopeedia of Rural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, j^ctical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 42«. 

Notes on Bifle Shooting. By Cap- 
tain Hsaton, Adjutant of the Third Man- 
chester Rifle Volunteer Corps. Fcp. 2«. Qd, 

Col. Hawker's Instmotions to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Anthor^s Son. 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 18«. 

The Bifle, its Theory and Prac- 
tice. By Arthur Walker (79th High- 
landers), Staff, Hytheand Fleetwood Schools 
of Musketry. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with 125 Woodcuts, 5», 

The Dead Shot,or Sportsman's Complete 
Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By 
Marksman. Fcp. with Plates, 5«. 

Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c. 

both on Sea and Land and in the Fresh 
and Saltwater Lochs of Scotland. By 
C. Idle, Esq. Second Edition. Fcp. 6*. 

A Book on Angling : being a Com- 
plete Work on every branch of Angling 

. practised in Great Britain. By Francis 
Francis. With numerous Explanatory 
Plates, coloured and plain, and the largest 
and most reliable List of Salmon Flies ever 
published. Post8vo. 

The Art of Fishing on the Prin- 
ciple of Avoiding Cruelty : being a brief 
Treatise on the Most Merciful Methods cf 
Capturing Fish; describing certain ap< 
proved Rules in Fishing, used during 60 
Tears' Practice, By the Rev. 0. Ray- 
mond, LL.B. Fcp. Syo, 



Handbook of Angling : Teaching 

Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- fishing, Sal-^ 
mon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catddng 
them. By Ephemera. Fcp. Woodcuts, 5«. 

The Fly -Fisher's Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition; with 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

The Cricket Field ; or, the History 
and the Science of the Game of Cricket By 
Jambs Pycroft, B.A. 4th Edition. Fcp. bs. 

Tlie Cricket Tutor; a Treatise exclusively 
Practical. By the same. 18mo. la. 

Cricketana. By the same Author. With 7 
Portraits of Cricketers. Fcp. 6s, 

Youatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C. V.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12«. 6d 

Youatt on the Dog. (By the same Author.) 
Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6$, 

The Horse-Trainer's and Sports- 
man's Guide: with Considerations on the 
Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood 
Stock, and on Veterinary Examination. 
By DiGBT Collins. Post Svo. 6». 

Blaine's Veterinary Art: a Trea- 
tise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse, Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by C. Steel, 
M.R.C.V.S.L. Svo. with Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 18s. 

On DriU and ManoBuvres of 

Cavahy, combined with Horse Artillery. 
By Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, C.B. 
commanding the Poonah Division of the 
Bombay Army. Svo. 12». 6d. 
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The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 

it Sound. By W. Milbs, Esq. 9th Edition, 
with Illustrations. Imp. 8yo. 12«. 6t/. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Post 8yo. with Illustra- 
tions, 2«. Gd. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. 8vo. with 18 Plates, 16». 

Remarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. Is. 6rf. 



The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood Sn- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
8vo. 10». 6A 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Orcj- 
hounds. Square crown 8yo. 21«. 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in tiie 
Cow. By J. R. DoBfioN, M.R.O.y.8. Grown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 7«. M* 



Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 



The Commercial Handbook of 

France; Famishing a detailed and compre- 
hensive account of the Trade, Manufactures, 
Industry, and Commerce of France at the 
I'resent Time. By Frederick Martin. 
With Maps and Plans, including a Coloured 
Map showing the Seats of the Principal 
Industries. Crown 8vo. 

Banking, Currency, and the Ex- 
changes : a Practical Treatise. By Arthur 
Chump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England. Post 8vo. C». 

The Theory and Practice of 

Bauking. By Hknry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister- at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. dO«. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. K. M*CuL- 
LOCH. New Edition in preparation. 



Practical Guide for British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports. By Pieb- 
REPONT Edwards, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Vice- Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8s. 6<i» 

A Manual for Naval Cadets. By 

J. M'Nbil Boyd, late Captain B.N. Thkd 
Edition ; with 240 Woodcuts, and 11 coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. 128. 6<f. 

The Law of Nations Considered 

as Independent Political Communities. By 
Trayers Twibs, D.C.L. Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 80$. or separately, Part I. Feactt 
12*. Part II. Var» 18». 

A Nautical Dictionary, defining 

the Technical Language relative to the 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c By Arthur Youno. 
Second Edition ; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 18s. 



Works of Utility and General Information. 



Modern Cookery for Private 

FamUies, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. By Eliza Acton. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates, Fignres, 
and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7». 6rf. 

On Food and its Digestion ; an 

Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brinton, 
M.D, Physician to St Thomas's Hospital, 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12». 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

By Thomas G. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
31 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. 16<« 



A Practical Treatise on Brewing ; 

with FormulfB for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10$. 6(f. 

How to Brew Good Beer : a com- 
plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. By John Pitt. Revised 
Edition. Fcp. Am, M. 

The Billiard Book. By Captain 
Crawlbt, Author of 'Biiliards, its Theory 
and Practice,' &c. With nearly 100 Diagrams 
on Steel and Wood. 8to. 218. 
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Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. 

EditioiL 82mo. U. 
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Short Whist. By Mijom A* The 

Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an Easaj 
flo the Theory of the Modem Scientific 
Game by P&OF. P. Fcp.8t.6dL 

Two Hundred Chess FroblemSy 

eompoeed by F. Hbalbt, including the 
Pioblemi to which the Pricea were awarded 
by the Committees of the Era, the Man- 
chester, the Birmingham, and the Bristol 
Chess Problem Tournaments ; accompanied 
by the Solutions. Crown 8vo. with 200 
IKugrams, 5s. 
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